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WITH INTRODUCTION BY HIS 


Y father’s earlier letters to me, 
covering a period of some seven 
years, were written chiefly dur- 
ing my absence at a convent 
school. Written, as they were, 
during his long professional 

tours throughout the country, these letters 
helped to lift me out of my narrow sphere, and 
took me into a new and broader field, where 
my father was for me always the chief actor, 
whether they breathed of his professional life, 
of his domestic or social experiences, or of 
loving advice, paternal care, and solicitude. 
No matter how weary, how irritated by con- 
ditions then unknown to me, he was sure to 
send me weekly missives. Though frequently 
expressed in a humorous vein, in order to en- 
tertain and divert me, I can now read between 
the lines, and appreciate the noble effort he 
made to throw off the burdens which during 
those years must have bowed him down. Un- 
der the weight of financial difficulties, the re- 
sult of misplaced confidence and childlike trust 
in others, he rallied when his paternal duty and 
love reminded him of me. 

I have abstained from publishing more than 
a small fraction of his entire correspondence, 
and offer only such as will prove of special 
Interest and value in the public eye. It ap- 
pears to me, on re-reading many of these let- 


1 The following forms part of the preface written by 
the daughter of Edwin Booth to precede a collection 
= letters from which those appended are selected. 
—~EL DITOR, 
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ters after a lapse of years, that they present a 
side of my father’s temperament and disposi- 
tion hitherto concealed from his friends, as 
well as from the general public. They reveal 
a depth of soul, a firmness of purpose, a high 
resolve to battle against life’s struggles, which 
make it incumbent upon me to publish them. 
They constitute, indeed, a betterand more com- 
plete autobiography than that which I have in 
the past so often urged upon him to write. I 
fear his innate modesty and reluctance to speak 
of his own triumphs and misfortunes would 
have severely handicapped him in such an un- 
dertaking. But his letters to me, and to his 
many friends, speak of him as he was, without 
reserve or fear of harsh criticism. 

To these same valued friends I am greatly in- 
debted for a large part of this correspondence, 
which is published not only for the benefit of 
the many who have known and revered him as 
the artist and interpreter of Shaksperian drama, 
but as a tribute of filial respect and love. 


MY MOTHER. 


As a necessary accompaniment to these few 
reminiscences of my father, I will quote some 
extracts from letters written by my mother 
(Mary Devlin) prior to their marriage. They 
prove an essential chapter in the life of a man 
then stepping into fame and greatness, and 
make more clearly manifest the spiritual union 
of two sympathetic souls so soon to be parted 
by death. 

My father has confided to me the gentle yet 
All rights reserved. 
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powerful influence exerted over his 
artistic career by my young mother, 
herself an actress of no mean capa- 
city. Her whole being became so 
centered in her lover and husband, 
her “ Hamlet,” as she so often called 
him, that my father felt the reflex of 
her refined intellectuality, both in his 
art, and in his attitude toward her in 
whom he found his purest and high- 
est ideals sweetly embodied. Though 
it is my misfortune never to have 
known my mother, her letters, and 
the recollections of her many friends, 
place her before me in the sanctified 
light of noble womanhood—a faith- 
ful wife, a blessed mother. 
In the year 1860 she writes: 


We must ever dwell ‘‘above the 
thunder,” treading beneath our feet 
the black clouds of dissension. You 
are too great ever to descend to dis- 
cord; I have too high an appreciation 
of the divine spark God has gifted you 
with, and which you intrust to my 
care, ever to cause you to seek another 
sphere than your natural one. 


The above extract is from a letter 
written during my mother’s betrothal 
to my father, and while she herself 
was yet upon the stage. I find in 
another letter, dated the same year, 
the following : 


Last night I sat by the window think- 
ing of you, and disturbed only by the 
mournful sighing of the wind. I won- 
dered in “this stillness of the world 
without, and of the soul within,” what 
our lives in the future would be; and 
I looked to see if upon the clouds I 
could trace any semblance of it. This 
led me into an odd train of thought, 
in which I recalled a susceptibility of 
yours you once told me of. You re- 
member, ’t was that a passing wind 
sometimes suggested to you the past, 
and, carrying you years back, set you 
dreaming. It is not wonderful that 
you should have such emotions — 
sensitive natures are prone to them; then why, I 
ask myself, should my eyes have filled with tears, 
and trembled lest you should experience them 
again? Ah, dear Edwin, ’t was a fear that they 
would lead you from my side and leave me once 
more alone. I am very wrong, doubtless, to have 
allowed so simple a fact to impress me, and am 
still more to blame to repeat it here ; for have you 
not “ died into life,” as Keats says —and I should 
wean you from all remembrance of the tomb; and 
so I promise to do. 


These letters were written by my mother 
when scarcely twenty years of age. Her death 
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occurred three years afterward. She 
constantly refers, as in the following 
passage, to the sacred mission she 
is about to fulfil as fiancée and wife: 


This morning, in my walk, I was 
thinking of the being God had given 
me to influence and cherish. For you 
have ever seemed to me like what 
Shelley says of himself— ‘‘ a phantom 
among men”— ‘‘ companionlessas the 
last fading storm,” and yet my spirit 
ever seems lighter and more joyous 
when with you. This I can account 
for only by believing that a mission 
has been given me to fulfil, and that 
I shall be rewarded by seeing you rise 
to be great and happy. 

Ah! the angels surely will rejoice in 
heaven when that is achieved. Edwin, 
I have never told you yet, have I, of 
all the odd thoughts I have had, and 
do have, about you? Well, on some 
of the days to come, when I am influ- 
enced by your loved presence, and 
after the singing of some pretty song, 
perhaps I will tell you. 


My mother’s love of music, and 
her naturally beautiful voice, ever 
proved a delight to my father, and 
he continued in later years to love 
the old melodies she used to sing to 
him in the early days of their court- 
ship and marriage. 

The purely unselfish love which 
my mother bore for my father is 
manifested in her earliest letters to 
him. His art was ever the absorbing 
theme, and although so young her- 
self, she was capable of giving him 
wise counsel in all things. She says 
again: 

If my love is selfish, you will never 
be great: part of you belongs to the 
world. I must remember this, and 
assist in its ‘‘ blossoming,” if 1 would 
taste of the ripe fruit. That will prove 
a rich reward. 


LETTER TO CAPTAIN RICHARD 
F. CARY.! 


430 FRANKLIN ST., June 30, 1860. 

FRIEND RICHARD: I pray your highness to 
pardon my long delay in replying to your last kind 
letter ; but the fact is, my head is turned. I am like 
the chap of old who wrote to his father, ending 
with this line: ‘1 am, my dearest charmer, ever 
thine.” In short, my head is full of “‘ Marry Mary 
—marry”—marriage. Those are the three im- 
portant degrees at present. The second, which 
implies fear, hope, regret, bliss, love, etc., being 
a sufficient excuse for anything except suicide; 
so bear with me, Richard, and don’t ‘‘ impute my 


1 Brother-in-law of Louis Agassiz. 
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silence to light love” of your delightful company, 
but rather to the tumultuous heavings of that sea 
through which you have already passed to a joy- 
ful haven. Phew! It takes me so long to reacha 
period that I almost lose the thread of my “‘ yarn ” 
on the journey. This day week—July 7, ‘‘ young 
Edwin” is no more! A sober, steady, Jazer- 
familias will then—excuse me a moment, there”s 
a hand-organ playing ‘‘ Love not” under my win- 


EDWIN BOOTH AND 


dow, and I must defer this till a more appropriate 
air strikes up. Half an hour has elapsed, and 
“A teO Cara” swells on the air—a more inspiring 
ly than the former, but still not sufficiently 
) stimulate me to the performance of a task 


TO CAPTAIN RICHARD F. CARY. 
SUNDAY, 30, 1861. 
DEAR DICK: I cannot tell you how sad I 
t your going away without bidding you good- 
\fter several ineffectual attempts to find the 
camp I yesterday succeeded. Covered with dust, 
hea iched, and broiled, my wife and I reached 
the ground just in time to see the parade dis- 
missed, when I learned that you were absent. 
I had to visit New York last week, where I 
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found my mother, sister, and Joe. He gives a 
glowing account of the fight. Says no one was 
killed. Ten times the number of rebels could not 
have taken the fort by any means, had Anderson 
been provisioned. We all start at 7 A. M. for 
Bethel, Maine, where I hope to have a quiet time 
for a few weeks, at the end of which I sincerely 
hope to be summoned to England. I’ve already 
received a request to visit the Haymarket, and 


HIS FATHER, 1850. 

about the middle of July I shall know definitely. 
But enough of myself. 1 manage, somehow, to ap- 
pear very egotistical in my letters; I write of no- 
thing else, it seems. 

My dear Dick, you will not, I hope, omit any 
opportunity to ‘* post ” me as to your whereabouts, 
etc. I shall read with anxiety and interest every 
bulletin from the seat of war, and pray ever for 
your safety and distinction — of that I am sure if 
you only get a chance. My wife sends her bless- 
ings and heartfelt good-by, and her sincere regret 
at not seeing you. There is no need of protesta- 
tion, I trust, on my part, to assure you of the re- 
gret, the anxiety, the hope, the fear, I feel for 
you, but I will say, God in heaven bless and pro- 
tect you! That you may return unscathed and 
glorious shall be the constant, fervent prayer of 

Your friend, NED. 
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TO ADAM BADEAU. —God is. And as surely as you and I are flesh 

and bones and blood, so are we also spirits eter- 

NEW YORK, 107 East 17th st. nal. I believe it beyond a doubt, and I believe, too, 

May 18, 1863. that she who sat beside me only a few weeks ago 

DEAR AD: I got your letter before I left Boston is living, and is near me now. This should make 
some weeks ago. You see I am now located in me happy, shoulditnot? But it does not. . . . Ad, 
New York. Ihavetaken Putnam’shouse(thepub- I never knew how much I loved her. I do not 
lisher) furnished for six months, during which time perhaps fully realize it yet ; if I did the loss of my 
I shall busy myself looking fora permanent home Aidenn might kill me. God is wise and just and 
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while on earth ; something I can leave my child good in this, as in all things. I tell you, Ad, it 
in case of my departing, which God grant may not is not well to forget God in our prosperity; we 
occur until I have become worthy of being united do not when we are sinking. 

with her. . . . While Mary was here I was shut 

up in her devotion. I neverdreamed that she could TO MISS EMMA F. CARY. 

be taken from me —as I ever have lived, so live I 

now within ; you would not think I suffer were you 

here with me; nor would I have you think that I do MY DEAR FRIEND: . . 
suffer constantly; it isonly attimes, asnow. When ill, as I told you in my last, nor am I yet ma 
I wrote you last it seems I was hopefuland patient; condition for work; but I must soon get at it for 
now I am torn with all sorts of hateful fancies; a long winter campaign. On Friday, the 25th, 
yet but an hour ago I might have written you a_ without fail, the long-talked-of benefit ‘‘ to Shak- 
far different letter. Believe in one great truth, Ad_spere” willtake placeat the Winter Garden \ iththe 


November II. 
I have been quite 
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“Brothers Booth”—a la Hanlon —at the main- 
springs, and on the night following, Ham/et in a 
new dress (I wish Mr. W were here to see it) 
will fret his brief hour every night until further 
notice. 

I voted (for Lincoln) t’ other day — the 
first vote I ever cast, and, I suppose, I am now 
an American citizen all over, as I have been in 
heart. . . 


Saint Valentine’s Day. 
Miss CARY, 

My DEAR FRIEND: A little lull in the whirl 
of excitement in which my brain has nearly lost 
its balance affords me an opportunity to write to 
you. It would be difficult to explain the many 
little annoyances I have been subjected to in 
the production of ‘‘ Richelieu,” but when I tell 
you that it far surpasses ‘‘ Hamlet,” and exceeds 
all my expectations, you may suppose that I have 
not been very idle all this while. I wish you could 
see it. 

Professor Peirce! has been here, and he will tell 
you of it. It really seems that the dreams of my 
past life — so far as my profession is concerned — 
are being realized, What Mary and I used to 
plan for my future, what Richard and I used 
laughingly to promise ourselves in ‘‘ our model 
theater,”’seems to be realized —in these two plays, 
at least. As history says of the great cardinal, I 
am ‘‘too fortunate a man not be superstitious,” 
and as I find my hopes being fulfilled, I cannot 
help but believe that there is a sufficient impor- 
tance in my art to interest them still; that to a 
higher influence than the world believes I am 
moved by I owe the success I have achieved. As- 
sured that all I do in thisadvance carries, even be- 
yond the range of my little world (the theater), 
an elevating and refining influence, while in it 
the effect is good, I begin to feel really happy in 
my once uneasy sphere of action. I dare say I 
shall soon be contented 
with my lot. I will tell 
you this much: I have 
been offered the means to 
a speedy and an ample 
lortune, from all parts of 
the country, but prefer 
the limit I have set, 
wherein I have the power 
to carry out my wishes, 
though ‘on half pay,” 
as it were, a ia 

Ever your friend, 
EDWIN BOOTH. 

1 The late Professor Peirce, professor of mathemat- 

‘in Harvard University, father of Professor James 
Mills Peirce. ° 
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TO MRS. RICHARD F. CARY. 
June 3, ’64. 

MY DEAR, DEAR FRIENDS: You know my 
heart, I cannot speak to you of comfort. 

One after another the blows have fallen so hea- 
vily that souls unaided by God’s unfaltering love, 
and faith stronger than death, would have sunk 
in despair beneath their crushing weight. 

But in your hearts as in hers,—dear, dear 
mother, for so she always seemed to me, Mary’s 
mother,—as in my own, there is a light which 
sorrow cannot quench; which guides us through 
the darkness of the grave ; which reveals to us the 
secret of His mysterious works —the secret love! 
Oh, that I could give you the full companionship 
of that love as I have felt it since Mary’s death, 
the peace that has filled my soul, and the strength 
that has flowed steadily into it since that terrible 
day! Could I give you this you would rejoice 
for her as I do, although my heart aches for you 
while I write. Oh, be assured, dear, dear ones, 
that they are together ; that 
their knowledge now is so 
great that even our grief 
for their departure causes 
them no pain, so well they 
know how good it is for us to 
suffer. 

That I was in the hearts 
of my noble Richard and his 
dear sister, while they were 
on the very threshold of 
Home, is a joy to me past 
all that earth can give me. 
I know I shall be welcomed 
there by them; they never 
forget us, never cease to love 
and care for us. When we 
meet, I know that I shall 
wonder how! could ever miss 
them, so brief will the separ- 
ation then seem. If I feel 
this, dear friends, I who am 
so much lower inthe grade of 
worthiness, how joyous must 
your hearts be when you reflect how near we all 
are to our unseen but real home—when you 
know that all that comes from Him is for our 
good. 

Oh, I feel such an intense love for God when 
sorrow touches me that I could almost wish my 
heart would always ache — I feel so near to Him, 
I realize His love so thoroughly, so intensely, at 
such times. 

I did not mean to write so much, but this (my 
love I speak of) has carried me away. Several 
times I have stopped to brush the tears away that 
came for you, and to give vent to that long sigh 
which is a yearning of the spirit to follow its loved 
ones home; but I could not cease to write until 
I had given utterance to all that choked my 
heart. 

Let this be for the dear good mother and sis- 
ters of our dear ones as for you. 

Good-by. God bless and comfort you ! 

Your friend, 


DAGGER USED IN 
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TO MISS EMMA F. CARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Saturday, May 6, 1865. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: I ’ve just received your 
letter. I have been in one sense unable to write, 
but you know, of course, what my condition is, 
and need no excuses. 

I have been, by the advice of my friends, 
“cooped up ” since I arrived here, going out only 
occasionally in the evening. My health is good, 
but I suffer from the want of fresh air and ex- 
ercise. 
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fered, and diedin doing. My baby, too, is there, 
Now that the greatest excitement is over, and a 
lull is in the storm, I feel the need of that dear 
angel; but during the heat of it I was glad she 
was not here. 

When Junius and Mr. Clarke are at liberty, 
mother will come here and bring Edwina to me. 
I wish I could see with others’ eyes ; all my friends 
assure me that my name shall be free, and that in 
a little while I may be where I was and what I 
was; but, alas! it looks dark to me. 

God bless you all for your great assistance in 


EDWIN BOOTH’S DRESSING-TABLE, 188g. 


Poor mother is in Philadelphia, about crushed 
by her sorrows, and my sister, Mrs. Clarke, is 
ill, and without the least knowledge of her hus- 
band, who was taken from her several days ago, 
with Junius. 

My position is such a delicate one that I am 
obliged to use the utmost caution. Hosts of 
friends are stanch and true to me. Here and in 
Boston I feel safe. What I am in Phila. and else- 
where I know not. All I do [know] of the above- 
named city is that there is one great heart firm 
and faster-bound to me than ever. Sent in 
answer to dear Mary’s prayers —I faithfully be- 
lieve it. She will do what Mary struggled, suf- 


my behalf; even dear Dick aided me in my €x- 
tremity, did he not? 

Give my love to all, and kisses to Georgie. - - - 

I do not think the feeling is so strong in my 

favor-in Phila. as it is here and in Boston. | 

am not known there... . 

Ever yours, EDWIN BOOTH. 

TO MISS EMMA F. CARY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


NEw YorK, Nov. 24, 1865. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: Pray forgive my neglect. 
I ’ve been a little bothered of late, and could not 
bring my mind to a calm. 

















EDWIN 


My affairs are quite unsettled. I don’t know 
yet when I shall act, or what I shall do next... . 

It seems a long time since I visited Auburn! 
last. I have lost the level run of time and events, 
indam living ina mist. But Iam told my health 
isbetter than it ever was. I do not realize it, but 
am bored by people saying I am getting fat. I 
am a little Byronic in my dislike of such compli- 
ments, because I don’t feel as I look. 

Mother is very much broken, I think, poor soul! 
... She seems to have still a lingering hope in 
her heart that all this will prove to be a dream. 

Y’r faithful friend, EDWIN BOOTH. 


TO MRS. R. F. CARY, BOSTON. 


NEw YoRK, Dec. 20, 1865. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: . . . Let it pass; life is 
a great big spelling-book, and on every page we 
turn the words grow harder to understand the 
meaning of. But there is a meaning, and when 
the last leaf flops over, we ’ll know the whole 
lesson by heart. 
wee int Auburn Cemetery, where my mother was 
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You have also, doubtless, heard that I will soon 
appear on the stage. Sincerely, were it not for 
means, 1 would not do so, public sympathy not- 
withstanding; but I have huge debts to pay, a 
family to care for, a love for the grand and beau- 
tiful in art, to boot, to gratify, and hence my sud- 
den resolve to abandon the heavy, aching gloom 
of my little red room, where I have sat so long 
chewing my heart in solitude, for the excitement 
of the only trade for which God has fitted me. . . . 

I shall begin January 3 (Wednesday), with 
Hamlet. ... Ever truly y’r friend, 

EDWIN BOOTH. 


TO MISS EMMA F. CARY. 


TOLEDO (in the West), Sept. 27, 1868. 


MY DEAR FRIEND: . I’ve heard of Dett- 
mar. What you say of his scene with the Ghost 
I have often done; but the play (and especially 
that first act) is so long that I have often omitted 
it. Many do not like it; others (and I among 
them) consider it absolutely necessary to that 
magnificent scene. Omitting the burial and the 
rest of that scene is after the Garrick style of cur- 
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tailment. He slashed unmercifully ; 
altered and changed scenes by whole- 
sale to suit his ideas of stage effect. 
Now / (egotist!) intend to go even 
beyond Chas. Kean in my devotion 
to the sacred text of the late W. S. I 
intend restoring to the stage (to mine, 
at least) the unadulterated plays of 
Shakspere ; his ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
not so performed since the days of 
Betterton, I fancy, unless Barry, in op- 
position to Garrick, revived it; ‘‘ Rich- 
ard III.,” which Chas. Kean feared to 
attempt, and offered a weak apology 
for retaining the Cibber version. My 
respect for Kean runs high up to that 
point; there I turn back, and pity his 
feeble correction of Shakspere’s geo- 
graphical blunders in ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale.” He should haveascertained the 
nameof thetown in which the wise man 
lived who jumped into a brier-bush. 

My affairs are greatly mixed. The 
theater will be completely roofed next 
week, and, Ihope, openedin December 
early (about the 14th) with as good a 
company as it is possible to obtain in 
this country. The enterprise swelled 
gigantically on my hands, and has 
attained such proportions as would 
frighten any one whose bump of 
‘*don’t-care-a-tive-ness”’ was less than 
mine. I’m in a very big puddle; if I 
can wadeit, well; ifnot, why, as Buns- 
by would say, ‘‘ well, too.” I trust to 
fate, chance, or whoever that ‘‘ sweet 
little cherub” be that looks out for 
me. Certain it is, 1 have had enough 
vexation regarding this same theater 
to drive me mad, and yet lamas calm 
and as careless as though the ultimate 
success was a fixed fact. It will en- 
tail a world of work and anxiety, but 
vould n’t life be long and dreary with- 
out these little worries and bothers? 

I traveled West and South last sea- 
son from Sept. 5 until June 9, made lots 
of money, and paid it out as fast as I 
could count it; have just begun my 
second tour, which will last until my 
theater opens. When I began the 
work, I expected to be acting in the 
theater by this time, but the usual 
obstacles—weather, rock strikes, etc., 
delayed it, and we are only just cover- 
ing the ‘‘ roof-tree.” 

I shall be in Boston week after next. 
When do you expect to be there? 
Apropos of Dettmar and the A7zg’s “‘ picture in 
little,” I think the allusion to the courtier’s wear- 
ing it is correct. Barry Sullivan did the same 
thing. 


BOOTH, 


THY FOOL, 


TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


BOOTH’s THEATER, NEW YORK. 
November 15, 1871. 

OWN DEAR DAUGHTER: | arrived here last 

and found your pretty gift awaiting me. 


My 
night, 


BAUBLE PRESENTED 
AND 
THE “FOOL'S REVENGE.” 
**O NOBLE FOOL, 0 WOR- 


THE ONLY WEAR,” IS EN- 
GRAVED ON THE HANDLE. 
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Your letter pleased me very, very 
much in every respect, and your little 
souvenir gave me far more delight 
than if it were of real gold. When you 
are older you will understand how 
precious little things, seemingly of 
no value in themselves, can be loved 
and prized above all price when they 
convey the love and thoughtfulness 
of a good heart. This little token of 
your desire to please me, my darling, 
is therefore very dear to me, and | will 
cherish it as long as I live. If God 
grants me so many years, I will showit 
you when you are a woman, and ¢hen 
you will appreciate my preference for 
so little a thing, made by you, to any- 
thing money might have bought. God 
bless you, my darling! ... 

God bless you again and again ! 

Your loving father. 
TO DAVID C. ANDERSON. 
DUBLIN, July 15, 1880. 

DEAR Davy: Arrah Galoo! Hoo- 
roo ! mabokalush faleen sockdalerger- 
whack, me bye! 

I’m on the sod, wid a dudeen o’ 
the rale ould bog-wood in me jaw, 
acushla! One week ago to-night ] left 
the ship at Quanestown, and have 
been to Cork and Killarney in a fog; 
then spent a fine day in the cars, and 
reached here in the same old fog and 
rain, bad luck to ’t! 

Did yez iver come here? Don’t! | 
did, but I won’t again, mavourneen. 
Saving the antiquities and the foul 
weather, we can bate ’em in Yan- 
keedom. Lakes and hills and all the 
beautiful scenery and sights they 
boast of are ’way behind us, so they 
are. 

Anent ancientiquities, I am writin’ 
wid a pen that ’s mightier than the 
sword, videlicet a quill, from an old 
goose, or a hin, or else a fowl of some 
kind. A plume o’ the weather, maybe; 
that ’s fowl enough. 

Three days here, and to-morrow we 
are off for Belfast, stopping ev roude at 
several points of interest. Shall not 
reach London till latter part of Aug- 
ust. Have had two offers from there, 
mortey ’s but not being what I want, I shall wait. 
Find friends and acquaintances every- 
where; no trouble or inconvenience 
yet. Had a sort of a canal-like voyage — no sea 
whatever. So far the trip has done us all good. 
Don’t want to think of theater: won’t, till my 
cash runs low. After a day or twoat Belfast shall 
go to Glasgow, and see a little of Scotland be- 
fore going to England and Wales. After a 
week or so in London, go to the continent This 
day one month ago I was breakfasted in New ¥ ork. 
It seems but day before yesterday. Poor mother 
is very sad and lonely now, I know that she misses 
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me very much. God bless her! Wish you were 
here with me. Had a jaunt in a jolting car to- 
day, from a place called Kingstown. Not any 
more in mine, I thank you. I like a trotter when 
| sit astride him, but a sidewise bump up and 
down for an hour ain’t handsome, not at all, sir. 
How doth your bonne dame (no, that’s not Irish), 
how ’s de ould ’ooman? An’ how’s yersel’, me 
darlint? I ll write ye Scotch next toime, maybe. 
All our loves to yees, all of yees. 

McCullough has secured the spring months at 
Drury Lane; got ahead of me there. Irving 
keeps his place, and the only other tragedy-shop 
haslost caste of late; so I’m in the cold, as before. 
Clarke would let me in at the Haymarket, but 
I've been there onct before, ye know. 

Good night, Davy. May the good God bless 
youand yours! Write me soon. Ever yours, 

TED. 


TO THE REV. DR. EWER. 


LONDON, December 19, 1880. 


My DEAR EWER: So dazed have I been of 


late that I really forgot to whom I have 
and have not written. At all events, I 
remember that you were among the 
frst on my long list of friends with 
whom I intended to shake hands after 
my début. 1 ll take it for granted that 
Idid so after ‘‘Hamlet”; if not, forgive 
my negligence. Had that play been 


kept on, it would doubtless have pulled 


through the fog, which Richelieu dis- 
pelled with his first breath, although 
many of the so-called critics still see 
me through a glass darkly, and sniff 
their learned noses knowingly. All goes 
well, but slowly. I did not expect asun- 
burst, as my friends predicted, nor did I 
expect such kindness from the public, 
nor from private sources, as I have 
received. 

Your water-cure, hay-fever letter is 
not where I can put my hand on it just 
now (’t is after midnight), and there- 
fore, without reference to it, I may be 
repeating what I said in reply to it. I 
hope you have entirely got rid of that 
vexation, funny as it appears to be at a 
distance, and that good health will at- 
tend your Christmas, with other bless- 
ings, a hundred-fold. For the first time 
since childhood my sister and I will 
(D. V.) pass that day together. I wish 
our dear old mother could be with us. 
What a miserable existence is the ac- 
tor’s, especially if he is domestically in- 
clined! Home is something denied to 
him. 1 ’ve tried to fix myself, to settle 
down a dozen times, yet always comes 
some stern necessity to break camp 
and travel. I ’d rather be at home, 
somewhere in America, quiet and 
secure from the publicity my profession 
brings, than be here féted and ap- 
plauded, and tired with what ’s called 
fame. Bosh ! it’s my liver, I dare say ; 
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the doctors tell me so. I suppose I'd be dissatisfied 
with any other lot. I’m a chronic growler, I fear. 
You may judge by this that I’m not over-elated by 
my success here. If I had a ‘‘pitful of kings” to act 
for, I should not be so. Royalty (unless I except 
the Duke of Connaught) has not yet deigned to 
notice my efforts; but titled nobs, and several 
citizens of high standing, have shown me great 
kindness. To-day we met at dinner the poet 
Robert Browning, and at the same house, on a 
former occasion, Huxley. The Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Ely, Her Majesty’s lady-in-waiting, 
and several lesser lights near the throne, have 
shone serenely on my Yankeeship. Now is n’t 
this enough to turn one’s head? Yet, you see, 
I’ve been so accustomed to the purple; with kings 
and cardinals have I hobnobbed so familiarly since 
my boyhood, that I ’m accustomed to these hon- 
ors. . . . I’m inclined to think the ‘‘ Passion 
Play ” will not be given at Ammergau again ; it 
has degenerated into a mere show. 

I ’m glad I saw it, although at the time I was 
disappointed. Would not look at it again, though 
it were presented within easy reach; but the scene 

of its performance — Ammergau — is 
worth a dozen visits, though so out 
of the way and uncomfortable. . 

Ever yours, TED. 


TO MR. STEDMAN. 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
December 24, 1880. 

. . . I know how ‘‘run to earth” 
you are, and therefore do not expect 
you to write me very often. I know 
what you feel for me, and shall be more 
than satisfied if I get but a line of greet- 
ing only when you wish to try a new 
pen. It was very good of you, my dear 
boy, to write me, tired and busy as you 
are, and I cordially appreciate it. Yes, 
** Richelieu ” has warmed them up, but 
I believe the houses would have been 
quite as full if I had kept ‘‘ Hamlet” 
on the bills. There is little chance 
in that respect. The enthusiasm is 
greater, of course, for the theatrical 
situations of the former piay compel 
it. . . . Ever yours, 

EDWIN BOOTH. 


‘* WINDSOR HOTEL,” July 28, 1881. 

DEAR SIR: I can give you very little 
information regarding my _ brother 
John. I seldom saw him since his 
early boyhood in Baltimore. He was 
a rattle-pated fellow, filled with quix- 
otic notions. While at the farm in 
Maryland he would charge on horse- 
back through the woods, ‘‘ spouting” 
heroic speeches with a lance in his 
hand —a relic of the Mexican war — 
given to father by some soldier who 
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had served under Taylor. We re- 
garded him as a good-hearted, harm- 
less, though wild-brained, boy, and used 
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to laugh at his patriotic froth whenever secession 
was discussed. That he was insane on that one 
point no one who knew him well can doubt. 
When I told him that I had voted for Lincoln’s 
reélection he expressed deep regret, and de- 
clared his belief that Lincoln would be made 
King of America; and this, I believe, drove him 
beyond the limits of reason. I asked him once 
why he did not join the Confederate army. To 
which he replied, ‘*I promised mother I would 
keep out of the quarrel, if possible, and I am 
sorry that I said so.” Knowing my sentiments, 
he avoided me, rarely visiting my house, except 
to see his mother, when political topics were not 
touched upon —at least in my presence. He 
was of a gentle, loving disposition, very boyish 
and full of fun,— his mother’s darling,— and his 
deed and death crushed her spirit. He possessed 
rare dramatic talent, and would have made a 
brilliant mark in the theatrical world. This is 
positively all that I know about him, having left 
him a mere school-boy, when I went with my 
father to California in 1852. On my return in 
1856 we were separated by professional engage- 
ments, which kept him mostly in the South, while 
I was employed in the Eastern and Northern 
States. 

I do not believe any of the wild, romantic sto- 
ries published in the papers concerning him; but 
of course he may have been engaged in political 
matters of which I know nothing. All his theatri- 
cal friends speak of him asa poor crazy boy, and 
such his family think of him. Iam sorry I can 
afford you no further light on the subject. 

Very truly yours, EDWIN Booru. 


TO HORACE H. FURNESS. 


29 CHESTNUT STREET, BOSTON, 
May 12, 1885. 

MY DEAR FURNESS: Ever since I left you I 
have been pacing the ‘‘ Rialto,” my gaberdine 
wrapped about me,! but with my eyes fixed on 
the ‘‘ Sagittary.”” In other words, I have been 
thinking more of /ago than of Shylock. In Act 
III I made some remark regarding Desdemona’s 
boldness, which, I’m sure, does not express my 
opinion of her. I was Jago when I wrote it, not 
my cold-blooded self; his opinion of the ‘‘ guinea- 
hen” influenced me when I said ‘‘ she was bolder 
than her father supposed.” My own notion is 
that in the very extravagance of innocence she 
exclaimed impulsively, I wish ‘‘ that Heaven had 
made me such a man,” not appreciating the dan- 


1At Mr. H. H. Furness’s desire, my father had 
aided him in compiling his Variorum on Shakspere’s 
plays by explaining many points in his own interpre- 
tation of Shaksperian characters. 
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gerous nature of her words, and even when she 
said ‘‘if I had a friend that loved her,” etc., it 
was in courtesy, not inconsistent with the pad- 
dling of palms, which was a common custom of 
the time, and thought innocent — except by Jago, 
I think that O¢hello, as guileless and impulsive 
as Desdemona, mistook her meaning for his ‘‘cue,” 
or ‘‘hint,” to speak. I am sure, too, that she 
burned with shame when she realized what she 
had unconsciously done in the way of wooing, 
and maybe cried herself to sleep that night; 
but for all that she did not refuse the suit of him 
whose mental beauty was affined to her own. 
She saw O¢he//o’s visage in his mind; had she 
not been similarly endowed she might have been 
fascinated as school-girls are by actors, preachers, 
and the like, asked his autograph, giggled, and 
said, ‘‘ Yes,” to repent at leisure. She never 
repented her love and marriage, not though it 
killed her father; even in her own death she was 
firm in her devotion to him, to whose ‘honors 
and valiant parts” she had consecrated her very 
soul. (I might say something here anent the 
‘‘ marriage of true minds,” but I forget the pas- 
sage.) She was not the darling ‘‘ daisy” we see 
upon the stage, in white satin of the latest cut, 
and wax pearls, gabbling the precious text by 
rote; but a true woman, with a mind of her own, 
a deathly devotion to the man of her choice, and 
as pure and artless asa baby. ’T is absurd for 
me to say this to you, who know more of Shak- 
spere in a moment than I ’ve learned in thirty 
years, but that note of mine (or rather Jago’s 
comment on it) distresses me, and I want you to 
understand me rightly. I am slow at expression, 
and get awfully mixed at times, frequently con- 
veying the very opposite idea to what I intend, 
and often forget the very gist of my subject. 
But this you will understand and believe of me: 
if my notions concerning the two characters of 
Shakspere that I have given any thought to 
‘‘have any power to move you” to the pursult 
of your great object, I am happily rewarded, and 
ask ‘‘ nodoit of usance” for my twaddle in the form 
of commendation other than your own, privately 
given, proud as I would be if merely glanced at 
in the progress of your work. Now’’t is daylight, 
and I am going to bed—with my gaberdine 
about me, and will cuddle up with Shylock till J 
lose him in sleep. I wish I could describe to you 
the white-lipped, icy smile, the piercing glance 
at Othello’s half-averted face, and the eager utter- 
ance with which my father spoke the lines “ Ay, 
there ’s the point: as to be bold with you,” etc., 
but I cannot; and if I could at any time, | would 
not attempt to do so now —I’m too sleepy. - + - 
Thine own, 
EDWIN Boot. 
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TO HORACE H. FURNESS. 


NEWPORT, June 30, 1885. 
My DEAR FURNESS: . . . I fear that I can be 
of no service to you in dealing with the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant.” Somehow I can feel no sort of inspiration 
or spirituality in the atmosphere of that play. 
Shylock seems so earthy that the little gleams 
of light that I have perceived while acting some 
other parts are absent, and I can see no more than 
what is clear to the ‘‘ naked eye.” However, I 
will tug at him during the summer; 
in the mean time let me be assured 
that you are bravely and cheerfully 
“pegging away ” at *‘ Othello.” . 
Affectionately yours, 
EDWIN BOOTH. 


TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


NEW YORK, January 5, 1888. 

... 1 have seen Rose several times, 
and shall say good-by to-morrow. I 
do all I can for her, but nothing on 
earth can render her lonely life less 
weary, poor soul! As for God’s re- 
ward for what I have done, I can hardly 
appreciate it; ’t is more like punish- 
ment for misdeeds (of which I ’ve done 
many) than grace for good ones (if 
I've done any). Homelessness is the 
actor’s fate ; physical incapacity to at- 
tain what is most required and desired 
by such a spirit as 1 am slave to. If 
there be rewards, I certainly am well 
paid, but hard schooling in life’s thank- 
less lessons has made me somewhat 
of a philosopher, and I ’ve learned to 
take the buffets and rewards of fortune 
with equal thanks, and in suffering all 
to suffer —I won’t say nothing, but 
comparatively Zi¢t/e. Dick Stoddard 
wrote a poem called ‘‘ The King’s 
Bell,” which fits my case exactly (you 
may have read it). He dedicated it 
to Lorimer Graham, who never knew 
an unhappy day in his brief life, in- 
stead of to me, who never knew a 
really happy one. You must n’t sup- 
pose from this that I’m ill in mind 
or body: on the contrary, I am well 
enough in both; nor am | a pessimist. 
I merely wanted you to know that the 
sugar of my life is bitter-sweet; per- 
haps not more so than every man’s 
whose experience has been above and below the 
surface. . . . Business has continued large, and 
Increases a little every night ; the play will run two 
weeks longer. Sunday, at four o'clock, I start for 
Baltimore, arriving there at ten o’clock. 

To-morrow, a meeting of actors, managers, 
and artists at breakfast, to discuss and organize, if 
— a theatrical club! like the Garrick of 
-ondon, 


TO THE SAME, 
NEW YORK, November 14, 1888. 
I could not write yesterday, as I intended, 
for the whole day wasa whirl until long after mid- 
hight. Your most welcome portrait came to greet 
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me first,— the previous day, in fact,—and that 
pleased me very much. It does not do you jus- 
tice, but ’t is a fine piece of work. Flowers and 
fruits from many quarters, a little gold pencil 
from D , and some silk handkerchiefs from 
Barrett. I must have had a hundred dozen silk 
handkerchiefs given me at various times by dif- 
ferent persons. ... 

I ’ve had an irreparable loss in the midst of all 
this fun; the dear little knife your mother gave 
me twenty-seven years ago, and which I ’ve al- 

ways carried about with me, is gone! 
I think I dropped it at supper Satur- 
day night . . . at Delmonico’s; they 
have searched in vain for it. I never 
missed anything so much. The pic- 
tures of babies amuse and delight 
every one that calls, and to all of whom 
I exhibit them. . . 


TO OLIVER J. LAY. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, Dec. 26, 1888. 

MY DEAR MR. Lay: I have heard 
that some of my friends among the 
‘* Players” desire to compliment me by 
placing a portrait of myself (in char- 
acter) on the wall of the club reading- 
room, as a surprise for me on the open- 
ing night, and that your Ham/e¢ has 
been suggested for that purpose. 

On some other occasion I could not 
decline such a manifestation of good 
feeling; but under present circum- 
stances — while the house is yet my 
own, to be presented by me to others 
—I shrink from the indelicacy I 
should be guilty of were I to permit 
any conspicuous portrait of myself to 
be exhibited. Therefore I request 
your non-compliance with the wishes 
of my over-zealous friends, who, no 
doubt, will consider me morbidly sen- 
sitive on the subject. I may be so, but 
’t is my nature, and no effort of mine 
can overcome my aversion of anything 
suggestive of self-glorification, which 
a prominent portrait of myself on such 
an octasion would evince. 

Since the secret has ‘‘ leaked out,” 
and I am no longer a stranger to their 
diabolical (?) plot, I shall request the 
gentlemen who are interested in the 

» well-meant compliment to spare my 
blushes till some future time, when the 
property will be theirs to decorate as it may please 
them best. I have written to acquaint you with my 
feelings on this subject, which I am sure you will 
respect. Very truly yours, EDWIN BOOTH. 


TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
THE PLAYERS, 16 GRAMERCY PARK, 
NEw YORK, Jan. I, 1889. 
Happie Newe Yeare! God bless you, darling, 
and all of you! The thought of your not being 


1 This resulted in my father’s founding The Players’ 
Club, which was ready and inaugurated at the close of 
that same year. 
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well alone marred my full enjoyment of last night’s 
delightful success — the culmination of my pro- 
fessional hopes. I cannot describe the universal 
joy that pervaded all hearts present, the sympa- 
thy expressed, and the entire success of every- 
thing — except my speech. | broke down toward 
the close of it, but it passed off with éclat. Ev- 
erything else was ferfect— the clock, with deep 
cathedral tones tolled twelve in the midst of 
Barrett’s reading of your blessed letter — just in 
time, as though it had been prearranged. White, 
the architect, went into ecstasies at the success of 
everything, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Even the log burned 
without smoking,” which we feared it would do 
in the new chimney. 

I suspected that Barrett had a poem to read, 
but the dear letter was a happy surprise, and 
the wreath and your apt quotation on the card 
were delightful.! You got as much applause as 
I did. I wired Dr. Parsons of his success. Sev- 
eral were here from Boston. Harry Burnett and 
Mr. Wendell, Fairchild, and others, were pre- 
vented from coming; so was Furness, so was Jef- 
ferson, but all sent messages. Barrett and I got 
to bed about 5 o’clock this A. M., but got little 
sleep; we both feel wretched in consequence. 
The papers are full of it, but I ’ve not had a 
chance yet toreadthem. Since I rose at 1 o’clock 
I have been busy packing my things at the hotel 
to bring here, as we both concluded to pass the 
balance of the week ‘fat home.” When we get 
well set, we will have a “ lady’s” day for you. My 
head is now in a whirl, of course. Old Mr. Con- 
nor and Murdock, with other old actors, were 
present. Judge Daly just interrupted me; sends 
his love, and has ordered his lunch. Several of the 
best men of New York are here, and it will, no 
doubt, be the rendezvous of the choicest. Some 
are in the library reading, and it really seems as 
if we had been going for years instead of one day. 
All the exclusive neighbors in this most conser- 
vative quarter are pleased instead of offended by 
the innovation of a club-house in the midst of 
their respective mansions, as they were at first. 
All believe, as I do, that this will be of more real 
benefit to the actor than anything ever done in 
the world. . . Only old distinguished actors 
are ‘‘on the free list.” . . . The list is overfull, 
and we must go slowly now, lest we exclude 
the actors we want. Our list of membership is 
too small in its limits at present. The walls are 
filled with pictures, mostly mine,? and my books 
just filled one section of the cases, which soon 
will be entirely filled ; every day some gift comes. 
An anonymous lady sent a fine crayon copy of 
a Shakspere, and other things come from stran- 
gers. The affair has aroused the greatest sym- 
pathy for the cause, to my great surprise and 
delight. This is all I can tell you now, and I am 
too hurried and nervous to review my letter, so 
you must guess at what my mistakes mean. 

God bless you all a thousand times! 


1T had sent a wreath of laurel, asking Mr. Barrett 
to place it upon my father’s brow on this great occa- 
sion. I attached to the wreath on a card the words, 
“ Hamlet, King, Father.” 

2 Portraits of celebrated actors, and many valuable 
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I hope you are well again and very happy. | 
go to Pittsburg from here,—one of the Baltimore 
weeks, as per printed tour,— then to Baltimore, 
then Boston. God bless you! Papa, 


TO THE SAME. 


DETROIT, April 14, 1890, 

. Yes; it is indeed most gratifying to feel 
that age has not rendered my work stale and 
tiresome, as is usually the case with actors (es- 
pecially tragedians) at my time. Your dear mo- 
ther’s fear was that I would culminate too early, as 
I seemed then to be advancing so rapidly. Some- 
how I can’t rid myself of the belief that both she 
and my father helped me. But as for the compen- 
sation? Nothing of fame or fortune can compen- 
sate for the spiritual suffering that one possessing 
such qualities has toendure. To pass life in a sort 
of dream, where ‘‘ nothing is but what is not,” — 
a loneliness in the very midst of a constant crowd, 
as it were,——is not a desirable condition of exis- 
tence, especially when the body also has to share 
the ‘‘penalty of greatness,” as it is termed. 

30sh !| I ’d sooner be an obscure farmer, a hay- 
seed from Wayback, or a cabinet-maker,? as my 
father advised, than the most distinguished man 
on earth. But Nature cast me for the part she 
found me best fitted for, and I have had to play 
it, and must play it till the curtain falls. But you 
must not think me sad about it. No; I am used 
to it, and am contented. 

I continue well, and act with a vigor which 
sometimes surprises myself, and all the company 
notice it, and comment upon it. I ’m glad the 
babes had a jolly birthday. Bless ’em! Love for 
ail. Papa. 

TO THE SAME. 
*“* THE PLAYERS,” March 22, 1891. 

DEAR DAUGHTER: I’m in no mood for letter- 
writing to-day. The shock,4 so sudden and so 
distressing, and the gloomy, depressing weather, 
entirely unfit me for the least exertion — even to 
think. Hosts of friends, all eager to assist poor 
Mrs. Barrett, seem helpless in confusion, and all 
the details of the sad business seem to be huddled 
on her. ..«. 

General Sherman’s son, ‘‘ Father Tom,” as he 
is affectionately called by all the family and the 
friends of the dear old general, will attend. He 
was summoned from Europe recently to his fa- 
ther’s deathbed, and he happens to be in time to 
perform services for his father’s friend, poor Law- 
rence. After the services to-morrow at I0 A. M., 
the remains and a few friends will go direct to 
Cohasset for burial Tuesday, where Barrett had 
only two weeks ago placed his mother ; removed 
from her New York grave to a family lot, which 
he had recently purchased at Cohasset. He had 
also enlarged his house there, where he intended 
to pass his old age in privacy. I have not 
seen Lawrence since death; when I saw him Thurs- 
day he was in a burning fever, and asked me to 


paintings owned and presented by my father to the 
club. 

3 My father has often related that his tather was op: 
posed to his being an actor, and desired him to learn 
a trade, like cabinet-making. 

4 Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s death. 
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keep away for fear his breath might affect me, and 
it pained him to talk. He pulled through three 
acts of ‘‘ De Mauprat” the night before, and sent 
for his wife that night. His death was very peace- 
ful, with no sign of pain. A couple of weeks ago 
he and I were to meet General Sherman at din- 
ner: death came instead. To-night Barrett had 
invited about twenty distinguished men to meet 
me at Delmonico’s, and again the grim guest at- 
tends... - 

My room is like an office of some state official ; 
letters, telegrams, and callers come every moment, 
some on business, many in sympathy. Three 
hours have elapsed since I finished the last sen- 
tence, and I expect a call from Bromley before I 
retire. A world of business matters have been dis- 
turbed by this sudden break of contracts with ac- 
tors and managers, and everything pertaining to 
next season, as well as much concerning the bal- 
ance of the present one, must be rearranged or 
canceled. I, of course, am free ; but for the sake 
of the company I shall fulfil my time, to pay their 
salaries, this week here ; and next week in Brook- 
lyn, as they were engaged by Barrett for my 
engagement. After which they will be out of 
employment for the balance of the season. . . . 

Papa. 
TO THE SAME. 


NEw YORK, March 15, 1893. 

It seems a most difficult task for me to 
write a simple letter, even to spell. I don’t know 
what is the cause; I certainly am much better 
than I was, in all respects, until I attempt to 
write, when all my wits seem to go astray, and 
my nerves get beyond control. Several days 
have gone without my having had energy to write 
more than a telegram to you, which I did also 
yesterday. If I could take exercise, I believe I 
should gradually grow stronger. My ’lectric doc- 
tors are now reduced to two; I formerly had four 
aday. After breakfast I take a paper and lie 
on my sofa in the back room, where I get most 
sunlight, till about 3:30 or 4 o’clock, when I dine 
alittle, and after go to Carryl’s or Bispham’s, or 
to the play, in order to get a vain hope for an in- 
terest in the theater. My deafness is so much 
increased that I don’t hear a word that is spoken 
on the stage. . . . I won’t promise any more, 
but I *ll try to finish this badly begun letter in 
the morning. ’T is quite late now, eight and a 
half, at least; just my bedtime, and dear old 
Harry stays with me, to tuck me up, and say 
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good night, till the last, every night. I miss you 
all very much, but am glad you escaped this bad 
weather. 

March 16. Good morning, my little ones! 
Only ’t is nearly evening again; the way I let 
time slip away is a caution to babies. I left this 
letter to mama last night, meaning to finish it for 
her this morning: but ’t is now nearly to-mor- 
row evening ahead, and I ’m just about awake, 
and have only just scratched a few lines addressed 
to my good little ‘‘ Babes in the Woods” way 
down South, where ’t is nice and warm, amongst 
the birds and flowers. Here ’t is just as cold as 
winter still. I’m really cold and shivering while 
I try to write. . . . I hope you are still all well. 
If you are always as good as you are now, and 
have been this summer, I ’m sure the good 
angels will take good guard of you, and bring 
you all to our happy home in New York, to see 
grandpa, who is anxious to see his old babies 
again. Now, you see, I ’ve managed to write 
two letters for you (you and mama in one, you 
see). That ’s for waiting solong. . . . 


TO THE SAME. 


*“THE PLAYERS,” NEW YORK, 
Tuesday, 4:30 P. M., April 17, 1893. 

DEAR DAUGHTER: I rose very late this morn- 
ing, and brought with me an all-night and per- 
manent headache, which still sways me after a 
long nap on the sofa till just now; I hope to get 
rid of it, and be soon with you for a while this 
evening. Will send for coupé; am sorry that I 
did not send word earlier. Very sorry your cold 
is worse, but am glad that you take care of it, 
and have stayed in-doors, for it seems quite cold 
here. 

If Ishould not get out, don’t worry; I am quite 
well, except my stupid headache, that will per- 
haps keep me in the house. Nothing worse. I 
hope ’t is better with you, and nothing worse 
with you all. 


God bless you! Papa. 


The above is my father’s last letter to me; 
on the following morning he was taken ill 
(Wednesday, April 18). 

On the previous evening he came to my 
house, as usual, to dinner, and although very 
feeble, he seemed bright, and spoke of his 
pleasure in still being able to come to us. 


Edwina Booth Grossmann. 


STUDDED WITH BOHEMIAN 
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BROOKES: A STORY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


By the Author of ‘ Tiger Lily,”’ “‘ The Major’s Appointment,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY ALBERT E. STERNER. 


N one of those bright be- 
nignant days that fre- 
quently interrupt the brief 
ngor of the Washington 
winter, Forrest Lyddane 
was sauntering along the 
northern pavement of 
Pennsylvania Avenue to- 

ward the tS ai Building. 

It was eighteen years since he had left the 
city on the mustering out of his regiment at the 
close of the war, and the twenty-four hours since 
his return had been full of interest. 

Lyddane had heard Americans at home and 
abroad declare that Washington had become 
the most beautiful city on earth. As he drove 
about the handsome streets and avenues that 
morning, while admitting to himself that won- 
derful changes had been wrought, he was 
hardly prepared to echo the boast of his trav- 
dling compatriots, That process of natural se- 
lection by which, in older cities, poverty and 
degradation draw gradually to a head, to fret 
andfester in localities remote from the ordinary 
line of public observation, had not yet reached 
an advanced stage in Washington. In more 
than one instance, palace and shanty, church 
and saloon, elbowed each other in startling 
proximity. It seemed to Lyddane that in her 
haste to put on sumptuous raiment, the be- 
draggled beauty of ante-bellum days had left 
some shreds and patches of her former squalor 
in unpleasant evidence. 

Nevertheless, he had found Washington 
charming in its own peculiar way, and there 
was very evident delight in the look which this 
afternoon wandered from one end to the other 
of the avenue, taking in the splendid vista ter- 
minating at the east in the marble terraces and 
noble dome of the capitol, at the west in the 
southern fagade ofthe Treasury Building, stand- 

ug out in classical beauty from the background 
of of interlacing branches formed by the trees in 

the White House grounds beyond. 

Amid all changes this view had remained 
almost unchanged. It might have been yes- 
terday that he had marched with his regiment 

through the clinging mud of the then unpaved 
avenue, his boyish heart heavy with homesick- 
Ress and the nameless dread he would have 

(ied rather than own, and he remembered with 
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a thrill how the sight of that white dome, lifting 
itself above the din, and dirt, and brutality that 
surrounded him, had kindled his soul and vi- 
talized his fainting patriotism. 

Lost in these reminiscences, Lyddane was 
walking on in a sort of dream, when he became 
suddenly aware that the crowd of passers was in- 
creasing, and looking up, saw that the Treasury 
Department was discharging its multitude of 
employees. 

From every exit the crowd poured steadily, 
separating, as it reached the pavement, into di- 
verging streams, these being augmented by 
others issuing from the State, War, and Navy 
departments, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

This great army of government workers, men 
and women, was a wonderful sight, and Lyd- 
dane, at once interested, stepped aside into a 
convenient doorway, the better to pursue his 
observations. 

All at once a man among the passers stopped, 
and with an exclamation seized Lyddane by 
the hand. 

“ Forrest!” he cried. “ Lyddane! What! 
You do not know me — Brookes — your old 
comrade!” 

“ Know you!” Lyddane exclaimed after a 
moment of bewilderment. “ Of course I know 
you! Why, Chris,” laughing cordially, and 
drawing the other into the doorway, “I was 
thinking of you and the old times only a mo- 
ment ago!” 

For some minutes there was a rapid cross- 
fire of questions, reminiscences, and congratu- 
lations; then they paused and took a survey 
of each other. 

What Lyddanesaw wasaruddy,middle-aged 
man, with that indefinable something about him 
which suggests the soldier — a suggestion fur- 
ther borne out by the dragging leg, the arti- 
ficial character of which was obvious tothe most 
careless observer. There was something of the 
military, too, in the big slouch hat, under which 
was one of those faces that fall into sad, even 
severe, lines in repose, but become singularly 
attractive when animated, as now, by pleasant 
emotions. 

Brookes saw something very different —a 
handsome man of the world, carrying himself 
with the dignified ease which, though not per- 
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haps the invariable accompaniment of success, 
never coexists with failure— and though quick 
to feel this difference, Lyddane’s genuine re- 
sponse to his own delighted recognition de- 
prived the feeling of all possible sting. 

“ By Jove, Forrest!” he cried, with a boyish 
laugh, “ you don’t look just as you did when 
I saw you last, hanging from the rear end of a 
freight-car full of mustered-out soldier-boys, 
waving adieu with a smoked herring from a 
corner grocery! But you were a handsome 
fellow even then, in spite of the herring! And 
you are not married ?” 

Lyddane shook his head. “ But you are, 
Chris ?” 

“Oh, yes; married these fifteen years. Mar- 
ried to an angel, Forrest, and father of five 
boys and girls. Oh, you need n’t make such 
an evident effort to congratulate me!” he 
added, gleefully. “ Wait, sir, until you have 
seen my Dora, and the babies! Come! You 
must go right along to dinner with me!” 

Lyddane demurred. He had all a sensitive 
man’s aversion to the réle of unexpected guest, 
and all a prosperous bachelor’s mistrust of fam- 
ily dinners; but Brookes would not accept a 
refusal. 

“T confess,” he went on in his whimsical 
way, “that I might hesitate ordinarily to ask 
a swell like you to share a poor man’s pot- 
luck, but this happens to be a special occasion. 
It is my natal day, you see, and my little wife 
never fails to celebrate that auspicious event 
with all pomp and festivity. ‘There will not be 
any ‘ Pasteten und Lampreten, as our German 
colonel used to say, but there will be a little 
dinner no man need scorn, and they will all be 
glad to see you. Why, your name is a house- 
hold word, Forrest! You have figured as hero 
in all my war yarns, and we never miss anything 
of yours that is published, if we can help it. 
No, you cannot refuse! It is only a little way 
from here.” 

Unable to resist, Lyddane allowed himself 
to be led away. 

“ So you have remained in office ever since 
the close of the war?” he asked, as they walked 
along. 

“ Yes; ever since,” Brookes answered. “I 
have advanced, however. I am Chief of Divi- 
sion now.” 

“Ah, that is good!” said Lyddane. “At 
least it sounds good.” 

“‘ Yes,” responded Brookes, dryly, “it sounds 
considerably better than it is. It means in 
reality a slight increase in importance and in 
salary, offset by a vast increase in risk of de- 
capitation. You seém puzzled,” he continued, 
with a dry smile. “ How should you, denation- 
alized American that you are, know anything 
of the practical workings of our glorious civil 
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service system? Well, we won’t spoil our ap- 
petites by discussing the subject before dinner 
at all events.” 

The conversation was made to take another 
turn, and Brookes’s house, being within easy 
walking distance of the Treasury, was soon 
reached. 

It was a pretty little box of a house, simply 
furnished, with a look as if things had grown 
gradually out of the tastes and needs of the 
occupants, instead of being the result of any 
deliberate scheme. There were plenty of easy. 
chairs, and cushions, and rugs, and books, and 
musical instruments, a few etchings and water- 
colors, anopen fire, and flowers—flowers every- 
where ; and on the whole Lyddane began at 
last to feel some curiosity as to the woman 
Brookes had referred to as an angel, and as she 
finally came in, a little flushed and awed at this 
unexpected meeting with so distinguished an 
author and traveler, Lyddane was at once cap- 
tivated. Mrs. Brookes was fair, small, graceful, 
and more than pretty, with that almost in- 
fantile serenity of expression only seen in the 
faces of women who have led unruffled, pro- 
tected lives; a look which appeals strongly to 
most men, but especially so to men of tender, 
chivalrous natures, like Christopher Brookes. 

“ You do not seem like a stranger,” she said 
with unaffected sweetness. “ My husband has 
talked of you until you seem like an old friend.” 

“An undeserved honor, then,” protested 
Lyddane, uncomfortably aware of his long for- 
getfulness of his boyhood’s friend and army 
comrade. 

“Oh, but you have been doing things to 
make it impossible to forget you!” said 
Brookes, guessing his thoughts. “We ordinary 
mortals must expect to be forgotten.” 

“TI hope, Lyddane,” he continued, as dinner 
was announced, “ that you are prepared for a 
family dinner. We are not swells, you know; 
we don’t exile our children from the table when 
we have guests.” 

Lyddane expressed himself delighted to meet 
the small folk, and indeed, if He cherished mis- 
givings, they proved to be needless. The chil- 
dren, like the dinner, were agreeably surpmising. 
There were four of them at table, two pretty 
girls, and two manly-looking boys, all very 
wide-awake, yet well-mannered and unobtru- 
sive. - 

The dinner was simple but enjoyable, and 
served with great daintiness. Lyddane showed 
himself a charming guest, and, the natural anx- 
iety of a hostess once conquered, Mrs. Brookes 
proved herself equal to the occasion. 

“ You have forgotten one thing, Dora,” said 
her husband as, dinner over, they were sipping 
their coffee. Mrs. Brookes cast a disturbed 
look over the table. 
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“Qh, don’t be alarmed, dear!” laughed 
Brookes. “It’s only Jack. You see, Lyddane, 
we cannot have charlottes and ices every day 
inthe week, but we can a/ways have Jack. And 
when you have seen him you will admit that, 
as we boys used to say, Jack beats the other 
sweets ‘all hollow.’ ” 

Meantime Mrs. Brookes had touched the 
bell, and a small black maid now appeared, 
bearing in her arms a beautiful boy about a year 
old. 

« Bring him here, Rosie!” shouted Brookes. 
“There!” turning the child about in his hands 
before Lyddane. “What do you say to that?” 

The child gazed upon the stranger for a mo- 
ment with gentle gravity, like one who, though 
he would fain be kind, was on his guard against 
imposition; then a broad smile overspread his 
lovely face, and, with a gurgle of satisfaction, 
he seized upon Lyddane’s flowing beard, tug- 
gingatit valiantly. Brookes burst into laughter. 

“You are all right, Forrest!” he shouted. 
“Your future is secure! Jack approvesof you!” 

“Oh, Chris!” laughed his wife, “see how you 
embarrass your friend!” 

“Not at all!” declared Lyddane, rising to 
theoccasion. “ Jack is magnificent; and Chris 
is justified in being a proud man — for more 
reasons than Jack,” he added, in a way that 
covered Mrs. Brookes with confusion, and pro- 
duced another laugh from her husband. 

Lyddane stole a covert glance at Brookes. 
That laugh, forsome reason, had begun to grate 
upon his nerves. 

Jack, meantime, having been passed around 
and his sweetness duly partaken of, was ban- 
ished to upper regions, and Brookes led the 
way to the drawing-room. “I shall not ask 
you to smoke, Lyddane,” he said. “ We will 
perform that ceremony later, in the open air, 
ifyou don’t mind; but you shall hear Dora sing 
after a while, as compensation.” 

And after a while, when the old days had 
been passed in review, and old stories retold, 
Dora did sing, very charmingly, in a small ten- 
der voice, that suited perfectly the littlechansons 
and ballads selected. Whatinterested Lyddane, 
however, more than the singing, was the ador- 
ing intentness of her husband during the per- 
lomance. As soon after she was called from 
the room, he looked at Lyddane, exultantly, 
expectantly, 

“Your wife is adorable!” responded Lyd- 
dane warmly. “It does me good to see you 
80 happy, dear old boy.” 

Brookes’s face darkened for an instant, then 
glowed again. 

“Yes,” he said in a deep, soft voice, “ yes, 
Dora isa wonderful woman. You cannot have 
an idea of her goodness and cleverness. Do 
you know, Forrest, I have never gotten over 


my astonishment at her caring for me — three 
quarters of aman that lam? Though as to that, 
the whole of me would n’t amount to much. 

“ Oh, [know !” he went on hurriedly, his sen- 
sitive face flushing, as Lyddane would have pro- 
tested —“I know very well what a nonentity I 
am. Maybe if I had gone back to my studies 
when the war ended, I might have come to 
something, but this thing ”— kicking out awk- 
wardly with the artificial limb—“ seemed to 
paralyze my ambition. Honestly, I was young 
enough, and foolish enough, to dread the idea 
of hobbling around on a cork leg among the 
people who had known me for a sort of athlete. 
Vanity, of course, but even commonplace peo- 
ple have their vanity, you know! When a clerk- 
ship was offered me, I took it quickly enough. 
I never was very ambitious, and it was a re- 
lef to have my future career decided for me 
so easily, as I thought. Of course, I soon 
learned the fallacy of ‘hat idea, as 1 saw how 
men came and went, but I plodded along with- 
out much thought of the future, and might 
have gone on so to the end if I had not met 
Dora, and married her. After that I began to 
reflect, and would have been glad enough to 
escape and get into something else, but some- 
how I never could see the way clear. Experi- 
ments are costly, and I never am a hundred 
dollars ahead. Of course,” with a contemp- 
tuous shrug, “‘ by stripping life down to the 
barest necessities, one might save a little some- 
thing, but with a wife and children like mine 
—my God, Lyddane! There are things a 
man cannot and should not bear, and to see a 
woman like my Dora a mere drudge—no, I 
could n’t think of it! I tell you, Lyddane, this 
department life plays the very devil with a 
man. It is the old legend of the siren trans- 
lated into plain American. A man is lured on 
by the seductive voice that sings of a respecta- 
ble position, regular hours, moderate labor, and 
a fair income. Before he knows it he finds him- 
self chained to his desk, the threatening ax sus- 
pended over his head by the slightest of cords. 
He soon finds out that neither fidelity nor ca- 
pacity can stay its fall, and naturally he sinks 
into a sort of fatalism, and drifts along as I and 
thousands of others are doing, hoping and fear- 
ing to the bitter end!” 

“ But promotion —is that not an incentive— 
a stimulus ?” asked Lyddane, deeply interested. 

“Tf it were the result or the reward of faith- 
fulness, or even if it rendered a man’s tenure 
of office more secure, it might be, but that is 
not the case. It is all a matter of influence. 
For instance, I owe my promotion to the fact 
that up to a year ago I had a powerful friend 
— General Golding —ouroldcommander. He 
died a few months ago, and with him I lost my 
only real hold upon my position.” 
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“ But the Civil Service Reform law,” Lyd- 
dane again asked—“ was that not devised 
expressly to remedy some of the defects and 
abuses of the system ?” 

“ Certainly it was; but it does not reach the 
root of the evil. That terrible force, political 
expediency, overrules everything. It is true 
that since the passage of the bill the depart- 
ment clerks are comparatively safe. There is 
more caution and discrimination used in mak- 
ing changes. But the heads of divisions are 
never safe. With the next administration, par- 
ticularly if the other party gets into power, my 
head goes into the basket as sure as fate.” 

Lyddane wasmore than interested now—he 
was disturbed. He knew now why that too- 
frequent laugh of Brookes had grated upon his 
nerves. He would have continued the con- 
versation, but steps were heard, and Brookes 
gave him a sign which he understood. It was 
evident that Dora was not to read this dark 
page of her husband’s inner life. When she 
came in Brookes was again in apparently jovial 
spirits. 

When, soon after, Lyddane took his leave, 
Brookes walked with him to his hotel. They 
lighted cigars, and talked in a desultory way 
until the entrance to the Arlington was reached. 
Then, in parting, Brookes, with asudden change 
of manner, said : 

“ | want to apologize, Forrest, for entertain- 
ing you with a history of my affairs. You must 
not think that I don’t know what bad form it 
was! It was worse than that — it was brutal. 
I don’t understand how I came to do it—but 
you see, this unexpected meeting, and going 
over the old days stirred me all up, and when 
you spoke of my happiness — why — I—” 

His voice broke short off. Lyddane seized 
his hand warmly. 

“ T am glad you spoke. I only hope you ex- 
aggerate the danger of the situation,” he said. 

“TI hope so, indeed!” Brookes responded 
with one of his whimsical smiles. “Good night, 
old friend!” 

Lyddane stood listening until the halting 
footsteps of his friend died away in the dis- 
tance, then turned thoughtfully, and entered 
the lighted vestibule. 

In spite of many engagements, and the short- 
ness of his stay in Washington, Lyddane man- 
aged to revisit some of their old haunts in 
Brookes’s company, and to pass an hour at his 
house the evening before leaving the city. 

On none of these occasions did Brookes give 
way to the morbid train of thought that had so 
disturbed Lyddane on that first evening, but a 
word that now and then fell from his lips showed 
that it had been no passing mood. The cloud 
hung ever in his horizon, and Lyddane, though 
inclined to optimism, as a man is apt to be with 


whom things have gone well, could not help 
feeling the shadow of it drift at times across his 
Own spirits. 

Yet who, he asked himself, would disturh 
a faithful, plodding, non-partizan official like 
Brookes ? It would be an act of injustice so fla. 
grant as to cause the most unscrupulous politi- 
cian to hesitate. Something like this he said to 
Brookes, as they parted for the last time. 

The latter smiled moodily. “God grant that 
you may be right,” he said. “Good-by; and 
don’t quite forget me.” 

Lyddane did not mean to forget him, and for 
a time a fitful correspondence was kept up, but 
as time and distance increased it was in the na- 
ture of things that this should die out, and that 
events of travel and literary occupation should 
fill Lyddane’s mind to the exclusion of every- 
thing else for the time being. And so the old 
silence set in, and Brookes was again practically 
forgotten. 


FIveE years passed before Lyddane again set 
foot on American soil. Then business con- 
nected with the book he was about to publish 
brought him to Washington ; and once there, 
his mind naturally reverted to his old friend, 
Brookes. As he reflected that since their sepa- 
ration not only a new administration, but anew 
party, had’ come into power, a feeling of appre- 
hension took possession of him. What might 
not have happened to poor Brookes in all these 
silent years! He really meant to hunt him up 
without delay, but several days passed before 
he could free himself sufficiently from his en- 
grossing affairs to carry out thisresolve. Finally, 
as he was strolling about Lafayette Square, one 
morning after breakfast, as was his custom when 
the weather was fine, he suddenly decided to 
hunt up Brookes’s address; and flinging his 
half-consumed cigar aside, he turned to leave 
the square. 

At the same moment a woman dressed en- 
tirely in black rose from a bench near by, and 
stepped timidly toward him. As the sun struck 
across her fair hair and pale face, Lyddane was 
impressed by something familiar in her appeat- 
ance, but not until she spoke his name did he 
recognize the speaker. It was Mrs. Brookes. 

For a moment Lyddane was overwhelmet, 
and it was not strange. 

There was little in the woman before him to 
recall the smiling, dainty matron he remet- 
bered. What did it mean—this startling 
change? What could it mean, except that 
Christopher Brookes was dead? This sugges 
tion was like a knife-thrust in Lyddane’s heat. 
For a time he was unable to utter a word, a0 
Mrs. Brookes herself stood silent with averted 
eyes. 

At last Lyddane forced himself to speak. 
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“What a curious thing,” he said, painfully 
aware that his words might have an insincere 
ring under the circumstances, “that I should 
meet you here quite accidentally, just as I 
would have started to hunt you up!” 

Mrs. Brookes looked at him, hesitatingly. A 
little color came into her face. 

“ It was not altogether an accident, Mr. Lyd- 
dane,” she said. “ The reporters have noticed 
your walking here every morning, and I took 
advantage of the fact. I wanted to see you — 
because —” the lips quivered and she stopped 
speaking. 

“ You could not believe I would leave Wash- 
ington without seeing you, Mrs. Brookes!” 
Lyddane interposed — “ without seeing my old 
friend —” 

A look of anguish on her face checked his 
words. 

“He is not —” 

She hastened to answer his unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“No, my husband is not dead, nor even ill. 
But— you did not receive his letters ?” 

“ Not a word since I left San Francisco four 
months after I was in Washington,” Lyddane 
answered, full of misgivings. 

“Ah! Then you know nothing! Nothing!” 

She struggled with some great emotion, while 
Lyddane impatiently awaited her words. 

“Things have changed very much with us 
since you were here,” she said, after a moment. 
“The year following, my husband lost his po- 
sition —” 

“No!” interrupted Lyddane. “ It is not pos- 
sible! Then he was right, after all! Tell me,” 
he continued, much distressed, “ tell me how it 
happened.” 

“As those things always happen,” Mrs. 
Brookes answered, quietly. “ A new adminis- 
tration; the old officials pushed aside to make 
room for the new party’s men. My husband 
was only one of many.” 

“Outrageous !” muttered Lyddane. “ And 
of course this has broken Chris up terribly! ” 

“ That — and losing little Jack —our baby!” 
_ Again her voice broke, and she turned her 
laceaway. Lyddane’s own eyes filled, and like 
a second knife-thrust in his heart came the 
thought of his own remissness. What might he 
not have been to his friend during these years 
of trial, if he had known—and he might have 
known, if he had possessed a tithe of Brookes’s 
loyalty and affection! When he could com- 
mand his voice he said: 

“T will see Chris at once. Tell me, Mrs. 
Brookes, why has he not been to see me?” 
ot looked at him with a strange, sorrow- 
lul gaze, 

“T cannot explain,” she said ; “you will un- 
derstand when you see my husband. That is 
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why I wanted to see you first —to prepare 
you for the change in him. It will be easier 
for you— and for him — now that you know 
how things are with us; and he will be so glad, 
so glad, to see you!” 

Lyddane would gladly have accompanied 
Mrs. Brookes home, but at her request left her 
at one of the gates afteragreeing upon the hour 
when he might see her husband. The inter- 
view had left a deep impression upon his mind, 
and thoughts of his friend’s unmerited misfor- 
tunes obtruded themselves many times in the 
midst of the day’s affairs. 

At the hour appointed he rang the bell of 
the house indicated by the card Mrs. Brookes 
had given him, one of a tiny row in an out-of- 
the-way street. 

Brookes, haggard and hirsute, opened the 
door, and, too moved for speech, grasped Lyd- 
dane’s hand an instant, then led the way to 
the room where Mrs. Brookes and the younger 
children were sitting. It was a small, common 
room, yet kept from absolute ugliness by the 
pretty furniture, the books and pictures, that 
had survived the wreck of the old home. 

In the presence of her husband and children 
Mrs. Brookes seemed more like her old, bright, 
charming self, yet with that added strength and 
dignity that comes to natures like hers through 
struggle and endurance. There was something 
exceedingly touching in her manner toward her 
husband. Through all its tenderness it was so 
evident that her woman’s pride suffered cruelly 
at his dejected, conquered air. Brookes took 
but little part in the conversation, and even 
after his wife and children had withdrawn, it 
was only after repeated efforts that Lyddane 
succeeded in breaking down his almost surly 
reticence. Then the story of the last five years 
poured from his lips in a torrent of passionate 
words. 

“It is the old story of the superfluous man, 
Lyddane,” he concluded. “ Nobody wants 
me. My very honesty is against me. You 
doubt it? Then listen! I was on the point of 
getting a place as secretary to a big real-es- 
tate firm here — the former incumbent having 
obligingly died. The decision rested with one 
of the firm then absent, but there seemed no 
doubt that he would decide in my favor. As 
soon as he had returned, I presented myself. 
The man knew me well. ‘ Brookes,’ said he, 
‘you are a good fellow, and I would like to 
see you well fixed, but I ’ll tell you the truth: 
you are not the man for our business; you are 
too d—d honest!’” 

Ending with a discordant laugh, Brookes be- 
gan pacing the floor. 

Lyddane, whom deep emotion always re- 
duced to silence, sat mutely watching him. He 
understood what Mrs. Brookes had meant by 
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preparing him for a change in his old friend. 
It was not so much a physical change, the 
deepening of some lines in his face, the whiten- 
ing of the ruddy locks about the temples, nor 
even the absence of his old cordial manner. 
It was something subtler, more terrible, than 
these. 

At some moments his eyes held a baleful 
glitter, his lips tightened into sinister curves, 
his voice grew harsh, as if the man’s very na- 
ture, once brave, gentle, and frank, had suf- 
fered an essential change. 

“Too d—d honest!” repeated Brookes in a 
strident voice. “Why not ? What is‘ honesty,’ 
any way, but a respect for the rights of others ! 
Now, when it comes to a question of the rights 
of those nearest to a man, in opposition to 
the rights, say, of corporations, whose claims 
should be paramount? And if it be heroic 
for a man to give his life for another, how much 
greater the heroism of him who gives up what 
are more precious than life, his consciousness of 
rectitude, his hope of heaven, perhaps, for those 
he loves! What do you say, Lyddane ?” 

He had planted himself before Lyddane in 
an attitude both reckless and imposing. The 
glaring eyes, the pallor of his face, the sinister 
curve of his lips, were awful to see. 

Lyddane was shaken to his inmost soul. 
Speech was impossible ; but better than speech 
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was the gesture with which he rose and laid his 
arm about Brookes’s shoulders, and looked in 
his face. 

At his touch and look the man quivered from 
head to foot, and with a choking cry sank upon 
a chair, burying his face in his hands. 


Ir was very late when Lyddane reluctantly 
left Brookes. The effect of this interview upon 
himself was an almost sleepless night, spent 
in revolving plans for the relief of his friend. 
Quite naturally, if not wisely, the first plan 
which took definite form was the endeavor to 
have Brookes reinstated in the position from 
which he had been ousted. That proving im- 
practicable, some other position of a clerical na- 
ture — the only thing for which Brookes’s long 
experience of routine work had fitted him — 
must be secured, and that speedily, for the 
man’s condition filled Lyddane with grave 
apprehensions, 

It must be owned that in forming this plan 
Lyddane was doing violence to his own con- 
victions. Since his return to America, and par- 
ticularly since his arrival in Washington, he 
had become deeply interested in the politics 
of his country, and though long residence un- 
der various existing forms of government had 
only intensified his patriotism, he found much 
in the workings of our complex system to aston- 
ish and repel. Only the day before he had had 
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occasion to condemn in strong terms one of its 
most flagrant abuses—the spoils system—be. 
fore a group of his country’s legislators in the li- 
brary of Senator Fairweather, one of the most 
powerful and brilliant politicians of the day, 
Andin running over hislist of influential friends, 
it was Senator Fairweather who seemed to him 
the man most likely to be able to assist him in 
the matter under consideration ! 

Altogether, it was a queer situation; but 
having once determined on his line of action, 
Lyddane lost no time, and, calling a cab, started 
at once for the Capitol. 

As may be imagined, his reflections as the 
cab rolled along were of a peculiar nature, and 
as he mounted the steps of the Senate wing, he 
could not repress a laugh at his own expense, 

“¢ We know what we are,’” he quoted: “at 
least, we think we do; ‘ but we know not what 
we may be!’ Preferably I would settle a couple 
of thousand a year on my friend Chris for life, 
if he could be prevailed upon to accept it; 
but as he undoubtedly could not be, here 
goes!” And entering the reception-room, he 
despatched a messenger to the Senate Chamber 
with his card. 

Senator Fairweather soon appeared, his 
countenance wearing a civil smile. Lyddane 
realized at once that his urbane host of yester- 
day and the politician on his native heath were 
two distinct individuals, and decided to meet 
the senator on his own ground —Greek against 
Greek. 

“ Senator,” he began, when they had seated 
themselves on two chairs that still retained the 
confidential angle acquired from the last occu- 
pants, “ you will hardly find yourself prepared 
for what I am going to say, after my talk at 
your house yesterday.” 

The senator’s face became slightly charged 
with interest. He smiled encouragingly. 

“Senator Fairweather,” went on Lyddane, 
a glimmer of a smile in his eyes, “ yesterday 
I expressed my detestation of what is known in 
politics as the spoils system. To-day I retract 
those words. Under certain conditions I am 
heartily in favor of the system, and have come 
here, as an American citizen and a party man, 
to demand my share of the spoils!” 

The senator laughed. 

“So!” he exclaimed, “ you have caught the 
infection, too? Well, well! And you want a 
place, Mr. Lyddane? Oh, in that case, of 
course, I am at your service. What is it you 
want, Mr. Lyddane?_A consulate? An em- 
bassy, perhaps? That is what our famous 
literary men generally prefer. Have you any 
particular place in view? How about Berlin, 
or London, or Paris?” 

The ironical glitter in the speaker’s eyes did 
not escape Lyddane. 
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“Thank you, senator,” he responded seri- 
ously, “ but it is not for myself that I am asking 
your influence. It is for an old friend of mine, 
who has been the victim of cruel injustice.” 

Then, as briefly and effectively as possible, 
he presented the salient points in Brookes’s 


case. The senator listened with an attentive 


air. 
“ Brookes, you say! Christopher Brookes ? 


Hm! Yes! I know the case. He was put out 
to make room for one of Doubleday’s men,” 
he remarked. “ He has been mentioned to me 
before. But you forget, Mr. Lyddane: Brookes 
belongs to the defeated party.” 

“So far as I know, Brookes is a strict non- 
partizan,” Lyddane said. 

The senator pushed out his under lip in an 
obstinate fashion. 

I don’t take much stock in non-partizan 
men,” he said dryly. ‘ He who is not for us is 
against us, you know.” 

“ Hardly that, since a District man has no 
vote to dispose of,” retorted Lyddane. “ But 
what is more to the point is that Brookes was 
a soldier, and left a leg on the field of Antie- 
tam. That ought to offset a mere difference 
of opinion, it strikes me.” 

“Yes, yes; certainly,” assented Senator Fair- 
weather, uneasily. “ Er— how long did you 
say the man was in office ?” 


“ About nineteen years,” Lyddane answered. 
The senator almost bounded from his chair; 
his eyes glared. “ Nineteen years!” he ejacu- 


lated. “Great Heavens! Does the man want 
the earth ?” 

Scratch a Russian, and you find a Tatar. 
Lyddane had scratched his Russian, but it 
cannot be said that he was seriously alarmed 
at his Tatar. Whatever else was in the gaze 
he kept upon the honorable gentleman before 
him, it was certainly not fear. The senator met 
that gaze, and his manner instantly softened. 
_ “Nineteen years!” he repeated, but in dif- 
ferent tones. “ Why the man ought to have 
laid by a competence by this time.” 

Pardon me,” responded Lyddane quietly, 
“but if you will consider the matter a moment, 
you will see how impossible that is. Depart- 
ment clerks and officials are mostly gentlemen, 
many of them refined, educated men. They 
are paid hardly more than good mechanics 
carn, yet they cannot be expected to live like 
bricklayers. How can such a man support wife 
and children as his position requires, on an in- 
come of from twelve hundred to two thousand 
dollars, and amass a competence — even in 
twenty years ?” 

“ Well, he knows all that beforehand! W hy 
does he marry?” demanded the senator, bru- 
tally. “It is an old story, Mr. Lyddane. I 
have heard it a thousand times. These depart- 
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ment men all know their tenure of place is un- 
certain, yet they go right on, most of them 
marrying, living bang up to the last dollar of 
their salaries — their wives following the fash- 
ions and trying to get into society — children 
indulged, and filled with extravagant ideas; 
not a cent put by for a rainy day. Thensud- 
denly the ax falls, and the devil is to pay gen- 
erally, and they come to us to get them out of 
trouble! Great Heavens, sir! The United 
States Government is not an eleemosynary 
institution ! ” 

Then, catching Lyddane’s level gaze, he 
added, in a changed tone: 

“Pardon me, Mr. Lyddane, but I cannot 
help thinking that your long absences from 
our country have disqualified you for looking 
at this subject in the proper light.” 

“Tt may be,” responded Lyddane, who was 
no longer disposed to facetiousness; “I con- 
fess I comprehend no policy involving injus- 
tice and ingratitude. In no other career, so far 
as I know, is the sudden removal of a faithful 
official, without other ground than that of want- 
ing his place for another man, sanctioned or 
defended.” 

“Yet is that not what you are now asking 
me to do, Mr. Lyddane ?” retorted the sena- 
tor, with a keen look. 

“ Not precisely,” returned Lyddane, calmly. 
“ T ask the restoration of a competent officer 
to a position from which he was unjustly re- 
moved.” 

“ But his successor — how about the injustice 
of removing him ?” 

“ His claims to the place, whatever they may 
be, amount to nothing beside those of Christo- 
pher Brookes.” 

“ But failing to secure his reinstatement,” 
the senator proceeded, his eyes showing again 
an angry sparkle, “ you approve of the removal 
of some other man to make room for your 
friend? Do I understand you, Mr. Lyddane?” 

“ No, senator,” answered Lyddane, after a 
moment of reflection; “it is evident that I 
have failed to make myself understood. If Mr. 
Brookes’s reinstatement should prove impossi- 
ble, I only ask that you will strongly recom- 
mend him for any vacancy that may come to 
your notice. Still, I cannot admit that even 
the removal of some unworthy or incompetent 
man to make a place for a man with Mr. 
Brookes’s claims would offend any canon of 
right or justice.” 

The senator smiled. “As a matter of ab- 
stract justice, no. But the fact is that justice has 
very little to do with this matter of appoint- 
ments. It has always been so, and you and 
I cannot change it. And, by Jove, sir, the peo- 
ple themselves do not want it changed ! The 
Civil Service Reform law has never been looked 
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upon favorably by the masses. When it comes 
to public offices, every man wants a chance. I 
am sorry for your friend, Mr. Lyddane, but 
really, I am afraid he has had 47s chance.” 

‘“« Then I understand,” said Lyddane, rising, 
“that you can do nothing for Mr. Brookes ? 
In that case I must lose no time. I must see 
what I can do elsewhere.” 

Senator Fairweather pulled his iron-gray 
mustache nervously. The truth was that he 
suddenly realized with whom he was speak- 
ing —the wielder of a famous pen whom it 
would not be well to antagonize. Another rea- 
son for keeping up friendly relations with Lyd- 
dane existed. Like the old king in the ballad, 
the senator had taken to himself not long be- 
fore a young and charming wife with a strong 
penchant toward literary people in general and 
Mr. Lyddane, the lion of the hour, in particu- 
lar. His beautiful Kate would never forgive 
him if he alienated the famous writer. So, to 
Lyddane’s surprise, the senator with his most 
cordial smile responded : 

“Oh, no! By no means! I will engage to 
make a note of your friend’s case, and be on 
the watch for a vacancy. Let him send his pa- 
pers to me,—he will know what I mean,— 
and though I cannot promise anything, I won’t 
forget him. Be sure of that.” 

The senator had quite recovered his custom- 
ary suavity by this time, and bowed Lyddane 
from his presence, after a few moments’ talk 
on general subjects, with all possible courtesy. 


AT a reception that afternoon he met the 
senator’s charming wife, who looked at him, 
he felt, with a new interest as he entered the 
crowded drawing-room, and soon achieved the 
apparent impossibility of a little talk in a quiet 
corner. 

“ My husband came in just as I was leaving 
home,” she said at once. “ He told me of your 
call. He tells me everything, of course! That 
is, everything he knows will interest me.” 

“ T am glad to know that I come under the 
head of the topics your husband knows will in- 
terest you,” said Lyddane. “ Did he tell you 
the object of my call?” 

“ Not fully, but he gave me an idea of it.” 

“Then you know how low I have fallen,” 
said Lyddane, with a deprecating air. 

“1 know how high you have risen,” Mrs. 
Fairweather answered, smiling. “ But I was 
not surprised. No—don’t explain, or apolo- 
gize! Iknow what one will do for a friend. You 
made only one mistake,” she added, laughing. 

“T am fortunate then! What was it?” 

“You should have come to me!” 

* Ah!” Lyddane exclaimed. “ Yousee what 
anovicelam. But the mistake is not irretriev- 
able, I hope. Suppose I come now!” 


Mrs. Fairweather nodded. “ Yes, come to. 
morrow, and tell me all about your friends, We 
wives of public men know a great deal of what 
is going on, Mr. Lyddane. Weare not exactly 
the giddy butterflies the society reporters make 
us appear. I have known many sad cases like 
that of your friend, and I am with you fully in 
your sympathy for men made to suffer so un. 
justly ; particularly our old soldiers. If I have 
any influence with Senator Fairweather some- 
thing shall be done!” 

“Then he is saved!” responded Lyddane, 
gallantly. 

The senator himself came in presently, and 
was cordiality itself. “ Ah!” he exclaimed. “| 
see that you and Mrs. Fairweather have been 
conspiring! Your looks betray you!” Then 
aside to Lyddane he added: 

“T have been thinking over the case, and 
must warn you that it presents unusual diff- 
culties ; the man is known as belonging to the 
other party you see — and I shall have to man- 
age very discreetly. This is the short session, 
and I may not be able to do anything before 
next winter. Will that do?” 

“No, senator!” promptly answered Lyd- 
dane. “ Whatever is done should be done at 
once. It is a most pressing case. I beg, as a 
personal favor, that you will make a special 
point of it.” 

The senator laughed, not very gleefully. 
“ Well —for a novice—you are coming on 
bravely, Mr. Lyddane,” he said. “ Mrs. Fair- 
weather has reinforced you to some purpose. 
However, we will see. Rest assured I shall do 
my best, but do not be too sanguine. Evena 
United States senator cannot perform mir- 
acles!” 

Lyddane did go the next day as requested 
to see Mrs. Fairweather, and left her, he was 
sure, a bold and invincible champion of his 
friend’s cause. This conviction was strength- 
ened by a note received from the lady the next 
morning, in which she said: 


A vacancy has been discovered in one of the 
Departments, but it is not going to be smooth 
sailing. There must be a fight for the place. 
One of my husband’s colleagues wants it for Ai 
man. I have vowed that if persistent audacity can 
win, our man shall have it, and my husband is 
pledged to the same vow. Still, do not be too san- 
guine — the ways of politicians are dark and dev- 
ious. Buoy your friend up for a while, as best you 
can, until we are sure. By the way, my last scruple 
has been vanquished. I have learned that our op- 
ponent’s man is a callow Western youth with no 
other encumbrances than his own folly. Nothing 
can shake my fell purpose now — he shall go back 
to his prairies. 

Yours sincerely, 
KATHERINE FAIRWEATHER. 
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Lyddane was greatly encouraged by this very 
feminine epistle. Success seemed sure, and, in 
his last interview with Brookes before leaving 
for New York, though he was prudent as to de- 
tails, he could not refrain from mentioning the 
names of those whose interest he had secured. 

“ And now, Chris, remember! ” he urged af- 
fectionately. “ No more indulgence in woman- 
ish paroxysms, or infernal sophisms. They are 
unworthy of you. As Reade’s old soldier says, 
‘Courage, comrade! The devil is dead!’” 

Brookes smiled a forced sort of smile at his 
friend’s last words, but as it was the first of any 
sort Lyddane had been able to produce, he left 
Washington in a cheerful state of mind, hardly 
warranted, perhaps, by the circumstances. 

Yet it was not strange. Since Mrs. Fairwea- 
ther had taken up his friend’s cause, Lyddane, 
knowing the senator's devotion to his beautiful 
wife, felt that no further question of that gentle- 
man’s intentions could arise, and as to his power, 
in common with the rest of the world Lyddane 
believed that to be limited, in a matter of this 
kind, only by his will. 

But as two,of the remaining three weeks of 
the congressional session passed without a sign, 
Lyddane became uneasy, and wrote an earnest 
letter to Senator Fairweather, Theresponse was 
amarvelofsmoothnothingness. Therecamealso 
a bright hopeful letter from the senator’s wife ; 
but between the lines Lyddane was sure that he 
could discern disheartenment, and though he 
continued to write cheerfully to Brookes from 
time to time, his confidence steadily evaporated. 
When finally Congress adjourned, and appa- 
rently nothing had been achieved, he was more 
than disappointed,— he was indignant,— all 
the more that not a word of explanation was 
proffered. If it had been his own fate that hung 
in the balance he would have died and made 
nosign; but with Brookeson his mind he waived 
dignity, and despatched a telegram to Mrs. Fair- 
weather, as follows: 

“ What does this mean ? Defeat ?” 

Within an hour came the answer. 
Will write.” 

And by the first mail came the following 
letter: 


“ Yes, 


Alas, my dear Mr. Lyddane, our banners trail 
in the dust! —The Western youth has the place! 
He was our enemy’s own nephew, and, in vulgar 
parlance, had the inside track from the start, 
which I did not know, and which in politics means 
everything. When tell you that I have quarreled 
with my husband (who is not one bit to blame), 
and resolved never, ever, to forgive my ungal- 
lant opponent (who is otherwise a very charming 
man), you may know how I have taken the matter 
to heart. And yet, let me add, paradoxically, that 
I am not sorry that we lost the battle! Why ? Be- 
cause from all you have told me, it would be a pity 
to put your poor friend into a position where the 
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same fate might again overtake him! Did yoy 
think of that? And Iam almost sure I have some. 
thing better for him ! Know you, some of my male 
relatives are in the Land Claim business, and 
they want a man fora responsible position, where 
integrity will prove no objection! I believe your 
friend is the man for the place, and I have almost 
a promise that he shall at least have a trial, which 
means that he will keep the place, of course. Not 
a word to him, but keep him up some way for a 
time, and the minute I get the answer | expect I 
will carry the news to your friend in person. | 
owe that pleasure to myself, after all I have been 
through! Trust mea little longer! 


This letter did not have the effect upon Lyd- 
dane that it was meant to have. ; 

He threw it aside angrily, vexed that he had 
allowed himself to be misled, as he put it, by the 
vague promises of a politician and the shallow 
enthusiasm of a pretty woman—so unjust is 
the nature of man when his self-esteem suffers. 
Ignoring the good sense and sincerity that 
breathed from every line of the letter, he did 
not attempt to answer it, but forced himself to 
write hopefully to Brookes, promising to see 
him soon in person. He was tempted to profier 
again the pecuniary aid which had already been 
bruskly repulsed by Brookes, but on reflection 
decided to wait until he was in Washington, 
when he would insist upon Brookes’s accep- 
tance until the knotty problem of his future 
should be solved. 

Meantime that out-of-the way little house in 
Washington was the scene of a soul-tragedy 
that was fast approaching a climax. Few men 
have within them greater capacity for heroism 
than Christopher Brookes possessed. He had 
faced death a hundred times without flinching, 
on the field of battle, on the deck of a sinking 
ship, in flood and fire ; nor was he lacking in 
that rarer heroism that resists the slow continu- 
ous agony of years, the silent heroism of which 
the world knows nothing, yet which is the whole 
of many human lives; but the situation in which 
this man found himself was indeed enough to 
appal the stoutest heart. 

To find himself, after almost half a century of 
faithful service and manly living,standing at bay 
with the whole world apparently arrayed against 
him, closing its ranks grimly upon every av- 
enue to honest work that seemed about to open 
to him ; to know himself steadily acquiring the 
ignominious stamp with which society brands 
the man who has failed; with every fiber of his 
being in agonized protest against his unmerited 
doom, to feel himself sinking under it, dragging 
with him those dear and innocent beings whose 
destinies were bound up with his own, this was 
a test before which the strongest nature, the 
firmest faith, might well give way. 


Brookes was not a man of creeds. The very 
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depts of his nature, its broad and loving sym- 

athy, had long ago brought him into revolt 
against the narrow religious teachings of his 
youth, as they had against the cold theorizing 
of a science that defines the origin of human 
love as the elective affinity of two cells, and 
sees in every manifestation of beauty only 
means used in the blind struggle for an exis- 
tence that has no higher purpose than perpet- 
uation. Both were equally hateful to him. 
Long since he had ceased the hopeless en- 
deavor to reconcile the irreconcilable, and, like 
many another soul as true and tender, waited, 
dumb before the awful mysteries of life and 
death, for more light. Even now, when the 
earth seemed slipping from under his feet, and 
impenetrable darkness encompassed him, no 
scofling word passed his lips. He even found 
himself flinging hopeless, incoherent prayers 
into that desolate void, and all the time sinking 
to lower depths of despair. 

Of all this Dora knew nothing. Her hus- 
band’s silence on religious subjects sometimes 
puzzled her, but like a wise woman she ac- 
cepted the example of his blameless life, and 
asked no questions. 

Dora’s faith was of the simple unquestioning 
sort. God and heaven had become more real 
and precious since life had become sadder and 
harder, and Brookes would as soon have struck 
a dagger to her tender heart as utter one skepti- 
cal word in her presence. 

Always ready to snatch at any straw that 
drifted toward them on the troubled waters, 
Lyddane’s assurances of relief, and his genu- 
ine sympathy and kindness, had raised Dora’s 
spirits wonderfully. She simply cou/d not doubt. 
A man of Lyddane’s resources could not fail. 

Brookes, as he helped her in his clumsy, lov- 
ing fashion with the heavier tasks that now fell 
to her lot, watched her bright face with mis- 
giving. He, too, for a time had been influenced 
by Lyddane’s enthusiasm, but as day after day 
passed without bringing the promised relief, 
the little flame of hope died away to a smol- 
dering spark, and again the shadow of black 
care filled the little household. 

Sinking into apathy, Brookes gave up even 
the perfunctory wandering in search ofemploy- 
ment that had become the daily habit of his 
life, and sat wrapped in silence by the scanty 
fire; the children, their young faces reflecting 
the general gloom, came and went with un- 
natural noiselessness, and even the heart of the 
brave wife was at last near faltering; but with 
4 woman’s desperate courage she kept a calm 
lace to the enemy, and only words of cheer and 
hope passed her lips. 

Congress adjourned ; the members scattered 
to their homes ; Senator Fairweather’s depart- 
ure was announced — the finishing stroke, for 
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Brookes knew that his fate was in the hands 
of that great man, and that his last hope had 
accompanied the senator on his journey. It 
was a newspaper error; the Fairweathers had 
not left Washington, but this he could not know. 

Then came Lyddane’s letter, full of fresh as- 
surances and warnings against despair. “ The 
devil is not as dead as I thought,” he wrote, 
“but he is far from being the invincible devil 
some people think he is. Right does conquer 
sometimes, even in politics, and your chance 
will come. Meantime,” etc., etc. 

Brookes was alone with this letter for some 
time. When Dora at last came in it was lying 
on the floor, and her husband was standing at 
the window, back toward her. She asked no 
questions ; but without a word she went to his 
side, and laid her head against his shoulder, 
and without a word he put his arm out and 
drew her closer. For days they had avoided 
each other’s eyes, and they did not look at each 
other now. 

It was a bright day in early spring. Tree- 
buds were swelling, grass springing, and the 
hardy honeysuckle that draped the ugly rail- 
ing of the small inclosure before the house was 
flinging green pennons to the breeze. Before 
the window some sparrows, with spring in their 
little hearts, were disputing with many a quirk 
and chirp the possession of material that should 
form a shelter for the offspring of their mated 
happiness. A particularly fierce combat was 
being waged over a snarl of string, which was 
finally borne away by the victor to a distant 
tree. 

At this point Dora, who had unwittingly been 
watching the movements of the sparrows, as 
in the supremest moments of life one does 
watch the most trivial events, was startled by 
the harsh laugh from her husband. 

“ Have you seen it, dear?” he said, as he 
met her astonished eyes. “To the victor the 
spoils, even among the sparrows!” 

“ Yes,” answered Dora, gently. “ Yes, dear; 
but even among the sparrows, you know, not 
one falls to the ground without His notice!” 

Brookes made no response in words. The 
momentary bitterness faded from his face. He 
took his wife in both arms, and held her away 
from him, looking into her eyes so solemnly, 
with such yearning love, such tender pity, that 
her heart stood still. It was so, she remem- 
bered, that her father had looked upon his dy- 
ing bed as he took leave of wife and children. 
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On the afternoon of the day following, Mrs. 
3rookes sat alone in her little chamber, It was 
not an unusual thing for her to be left alone 
in the house. Tom—the eldest boy, and at 
present the bread-winner—was constantly em- 
ployed, the children went to school, and, until 
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the past few days, her husband had been ab- 
sent hours at a time. But whether her nerves 
were at last playing her false, or whether it 
was the memory of that new strange look 
her husband’s face had worn since the day be- 
fore, and his going away that morning during 
her temporary absence without leaving the 
usual explanation— whatever may have been 
the cause, Dora was singularly restless and 
troubled. A sense of some new misfortune im- 
pending weighed upon her spirits, and would 
not be banished by any of the usual feminine 
resources, 

At last the solitude of her room became un- 
bearable, and, throwing aside her book, she 
went down-stairs and stood at the window 
where she had stood with her husband the day 
before. Here she might at least see the street, 
an occasional human form, something—any- 
thing —tangible that might divert her thoughts 
from the nameless dread that oppressed her. 
Would her husband ever come ? 

A messenger-boy, in a uniform much too 
large for him, turned the corner at last, and came 
along after the leisurely manner of his kind — 
anunwonted spectacle in this quiet street, whose 
residents were in the habit of carrying their own 
messages. Upon this boy Dora’s eyes fastened 
themselves with shuddering fascination, and it 
was without surprise that she saw him pause 


before the house, glance indifferently at the 
letter in his grimy hand, and turn into the 


walk that led to the door. A moment later he 
was standing transfixed, his mouth drawn into 
an abortive whistle, his hand empty, for, with 
the wind in her feet, Dora had come, had seized 
upon the letter, and fled into the house. 


BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC STATION. 
2 P. M. 

My DEAR WIFE: At last Iam on the track of 
asituation which, if secured, will place my family 
above want. This business calls me out of town 
suddenly, but you will hear from me very soon. 
God bless you, until we meet again. 

YOUR HUSBAND. 

Standing erect in the middle of the room, 
Dora read this letter once, twice, and again. 
lhere was nothing on the face of it unusual or 
alarming ; a number of times in his unflagging 
search for employment her husband had made 
such unexpected trips out of town, and never 
without some affectionate and thoughtful mes- 
sage, 

Yet as she read the simple, straightforward 
words, the conviction that, at that instant even, 
some awful peril menaced him turned her brain 
to fire, her heart to ice. For a moment she 
stood with staring eyes and parted lips; then, 
with a ery that brought the startled messen- 
"y to her side, she fell unconscious to the 
oor 
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When Brookes had finished reading Lyd- 
dane’s letter, it dropped from his nerveless 
hand, and for the time his mind was swept 
clean of all thought or sensation ; all power of 
resistance left him. This was the devil’s op- 
portunity, and he used it. 

In the early years of his married life Brookes 
had had his life insured for an amount large in 
proportion to his circumstances. It was char- 
acteristic of the man to do this, and to keep the 
knowledge of it from his wife, to whose simple 
loving heart it would have seemed almost like 
a sentence of death. 

It was like him, too, through all the priva- 
tions and vicissitudes of the past few years, to 
keep this provision for the possible widowhood 
of his wife intact and secure, at what per- 
sonal sacrifice, by what ingenuity and thought, 
only he knew. Always a source of secret sat- 
isfaction and congratulation, through much 
dwelling upon this thought, in solitary wan- 
derings, in sleepless nights, it had come to take 
a morbid prominence in his mind. He gloated 
over the possession of these papers which meant 
comfort and security to his family— when he 
should be no more—as a miser gloats over 
his secret hoard, but with what a difference ! 

Often, in his solitary musings, he found him- 
self repeating with a fervent glow of satisfac- 
tion: “ At least, when I am gone, it will be 
well with them!” Or, as the clouds lowered 
and the waters rose higher: “ If only I might 
die!” 

Then in a bitter hour one of those malig- 
nant demons that follow in the train of Des- 
pair whispered in his shrinking ear a terrible 
suggestion. At first repulsed with loathing, 
after each new rebuff, each fresh disappoint- 
ment, it was repeated with fiendish persistence, 
until at last came that moment of utter hope- 
lessness and helplessness, when Lyddane’s let- 
ter fell from his grasp, and in that moment a 
legion of waiting demons trooped into the 
empty chambers of his mind, a legion of voices 
seemed hissing the words: “ When it comes to 
this, that a man ts worth more to his family 
dead than living—what then?” 

Even now this man did not fall without a 
struggle. Far into the night, in solitude and 
darkness, he wrestled with the great horror 
which had challenged his soul, wrestled until 
drops of anguish started from his forehead, until 
all the blood in his veins seemed thundering in 
his ears, and he could hear his own heart beat, 
like the stroke of iron upon iron. This could 
not last. There came a moment when some- 
thing in the divine mechanism of the man gave 
way, and the fight was lost. 


From a heavy death-like sleep Brookes 
awoke to a strange half-life. 











THE LETTER. 





BROOKES: A STORY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Though moving among the living he felt 
himself not of them. All sensations were muf- 
fled and deadened; all animate forms, even 
those of his wife and children, were invested 
with an air of vagueness and distance, as they 
are to the eyes of one sick unto death. 

From this murky background one idea— 
that of his contemplated act—stood out in 
flaming outlines. Dulled as were his percep- 
tions in other respects, he went about his pre- 
parations for its perpetration with the cunning 
and unscrupulousness of a madman. 

Theletter Mrs. Brookes had received, though 
sent from the railway station, in reality had been 
written at homethe previous night. So far from 
having suffered in the writing, he had felt a keen 
satisfaction in its ingenious wording, a grim ap- 
preciation of the terrible double entente of the 
opening lines; and he had walked away from 
his home that morning without emotion, with- 
out once turning to look back. In that instant 
of defeat he had been cut off, forever as it 
seemed, from human affections and interests. 
Where his heart had been a stone rested. A 
deadly purpose usurped the place of reason 
and conscience. 

Itremained now to avert suspicion that might 
defeat the end for which he had planned, and 
with this in view he spent some hours in going 
aboutin public places among people who knew 
him, assuming a hopeful air, throwing out in a 
casual way hints as to his prospects and expec- 
tations, exhibiting to an old acquaintance a 
telegram summoning him to Baltimore — a tel- 
egram, it is almost needless to say, of his own 
writing. 

Having so far accomplished his object, as he 
believed, he finally went to the station, des- 
patched the note to his wife, and, to make the 
chain of evidence complete, bought a ticket for 
Baltimore. Then, there being still some time 
before the gates leading to the tracks would be 
opened, he seated himself in the waiting-room. 

As he sat there, his eyes, wandering vaguely, 
fell upon the marble tablet that records the as- 
sassination of an honorable man on that spot. 
Itentered his mind that he must be sitting near, 
perhaps upon, the seat from which the unhappy 
wretch who perpetrated that atrocious deed had 
watched for his victim, According to human 
judgment, he, too, was a criminal. It was a 
fitting place for him. 

How slowly the hands moved across the face 
of that clock! Fifteen minutes — ten minutes 

ive minutes — before the gates would open. 
>mentally repeated those words, “ The gates 

d open,” again and again. They had for 

im almost a joyous significance, for while he 
red no more acutely, he was very weary. 

His own personality weighed upon his con- 
sciousness like a heavy armor, which, now that 
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the fight was over, he might lay aside, and he 
was impatient to berid of it. Death had no sting 
for him, the grave no terrors. As for what lay 
beyond, whether annihilation or immortality, 
he feared nothing. If there were a God, an all- 
knowing, all-comprehending, all-loving being, 
he did not fearhim. His judgment would not be 
man’s judgment, his mercy not man’s mercy. 

All this time the crowd pressed about him — 
going, coming, yet no one bestowed upon him 
more than a passing glance. Judged by ex- 
ternals, a dozen men might have been selected 
from that same crowd as more likely to be on the 
brink of crime than this pale man in threadbare 
coat and slouch hat, sitting there alone and 
motionless. Thus unconsciously we elbow sin, 
and suffering, and despair, as we push our way 
along. As for him, all these people, jostling, 
talking, laughing, weeping, were no more than 
shadows projected from the life to which he 
had bidden farewell. 

Somethinglikea drifting flower-petal touched 
his cheek — he started and looked around. A 
baby in the arms of a woman sitting behind 
him —a baby with wide dark eyes and curling 
yellow hair —had reached over to touch his 
cheek. The benumbed heart of this man who 
had forsworn life thrilled faintly. Little Jack 
had had just such eyes and hair. The child put 
out its hand again, with a soft smile. Brookes 


drew a quick breath, and, rising hastily, min- 
gled with the crowd which was now passing 
through the gates. With them he traversed the 
long platform, but he boarded no train. 
Instead, he made his way out of the rear of 
the station, crossed to another platform, and 
standing apart, glanced at his watch. A New 


York train was due in five minutes. For that 
length of time he stood with folded arms, wait- 
ing. A distant rumble! Yes, it was coming! 
The engine was in sight. When it reached a 
certain point which he had mentally desig- 
nated he would start as if to cross to the other 
platform, stumble, fall, and — all would be over. 
How quick, how easy, is the passage through 
death to peace! How strange, he reflected, 
that so few seek it! 

The engine reached the point: one step for- 
ward, one last thought of wife and children — 
oh, sweet young faces of children he would 
render fatherless! oh, dear brave face of the 
wife who had never failed him — who was wait- 
ing for him at this moment—/fraying for him, 
perhaps — for /zm, the thief and suicide! Great 
God! How those faces rose before him out 
of the reek and muck of the hideous place! 
What tenderness, what pleading, what reproach 
in all those familiar, beloved eyes! Then, by 
God’s grace, there came to the man a swift, 
sudden illumination of soul, stripping this deed 
he was about todo of all illusion, of all disguise, 
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revealing it in all its cruelty and baseness — 
stark, hideously naked. And he recoiled, shud- 
dering. In that instant the engine thundered 
by, slowed up, and stopped. Lyddane, step- 
ping from the train a moment later, was amazed 
to see Brookes among the throng. “ Why, how 
did you know I was coming ?” he cried, joy- 
fully seizing his hand. 

The contact made him start back, and look 
again into Brookes’s face. It was more the face 
of a dead than of a living man, 

“ Take me home, Forrest!” hesaid, hoarsely, 
clinging to his hand. “I have been in hell, I 
believe! Do not question me, but take me 
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home! 


ALL that need now be told of the story 
of Christopher Brookes may be told in a few 
words, 

Lyddane saw Mrs. Fairweather for a few 
moments the evening of the day following his 
arrival in Washington. She came in— it was 
her own drawing-room—magnificently dressed 
for some great occasion, and radiant with beauty 
and high spirits. 

“You have seen your friend ?” she began, 
eagerly. “Then you know that I was success- 
ful? Oh,” she went on with sudden gravity, 
“never, never shall I forget that scene! I 
reached the house just as the poor wife was 
coming out of a long swoon. The two little 
girls were working over her like little women. 
Then, while I was trying to make her under- 
stand who I was, her husband came, looking — 
no, I will not try to say how he looked—and 
I put my brother’s letter in his hand and came 
away. My brother has seen Mr. Brookes, and 
likes him already. Is it not a delightful dénoue- 
ment? I feel quite like the beneficent fairy in 
a spectacle. Only it seemed at one time as if 
I had missed my cue, and was going to arrive 
too late!” 

“ Thank God you did not,” said Lyddane, 
fervently. ‘The spectacle was nearer being a 
tragedy than you suspect.” 

“Yes. Thank God I did not!” repeated 


Mrs. Fairweather. Then, with tears in her bril- 
liant dark eyes, she added, “ Do not doubt me 
again! Ah, I know you did,” she persisted, as 
Lyddane would have expostulated. “ But I for- 
give you, since you are so evidently penitent,” 
Then, with the old gay smile, “ There is my 
carriage, and I must leave you. To be late to 
dinner is a graver crime than doubting a wo- 
man’s sincerity. So, until later, good-by!” 


Ir were as easy for a man raised from a for- 
gotten grave, or for one grown old in a dun- 
geon and suddenly restored to liberty, to adjust 
himself to the demands of every-day life, as for 
Christopher Brookes to shape himself to the life 
which now awaited him. The sensation of free- 
dom, of security, was at first almost intolerably 
keen. He was like a man who having been 
disinherited, beaten, and cast out upon the high- 
way to perish under trampling feet, suddenly 
finds himself lifted up, anointed, and restored 
to his own. He was no longer a trembling 
slave —he was a man among mien. 

He dared not look back into the past — he 
shrank shudderingly from the thought of that 
abyss upon whose brink his soul had hung, 
from which it had been snatched at the last 
moment, nor did he ever utter a word of the 
marvel of that moment to any human ear. His 
hair grew rapidly white ; his eyes never lost a 
strange, introspective look which made stran- 
gers turn for a second glance, but though graver 
and more reticent, in time he came to bear him- 
self likeother men. In his new life, long-choked 
sources of energy, and capacities unguessed 
even by himself, were given free play, and 
won him recognition and friends. And though 
he might not now grow to his full stature, it was 
good to feel himself a man, free to think, and 
free to speak; and above all, it was good to 
know that no cloud charged with destruction 
lowered in his horizon, that so long as he 
could do a man’s work in a manly way, no 
clamorous demagogue might snatch the bread 
from his children’s lips to fling to a no less clam- 


orous constituent. 
Julia Schayer. 
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FTO day the sun ; the moon and stars to night ; 
And to sweet music syllables of song. 
All lovely things to loveliness belong : 
Beauty is beauty’s by a sacred right. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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THE ETERNAL GULLIBLE. 


WITH CONFESSIONS OF A PROFESSIONAL 


EMH AT genial old skeptic, Mon- 
A taigne, summed up his criti- 
cism of life in the terse aphor- 
ism, “L’homme se _ pipe.” 
Man cheats himself even more 
than he is cheated. Gullibility 
springs eternal in the human 
breast ; in the evolution of the race other feel- 
ings and beliefs wither away like organs which 
have lost their use; this alone abides with us as 
aninalienable birthri ght. Intheimmortal words 
of Robert Macaire, “ Tout passe ; mais les ba- 
dauds ne passeront jamais.” In the “ eternal 
gullible,” which is a primary constituent in the 
nature of * this foolish-compounded clay, man,’ 
lies the whole secret of the success of quackery 
ofallkinds. This chronic disease of the human 
mind is subject to periodical exacerbations un- 
der the influence of what appear to be pan- 
demic waves of credulity. At the present 
moment we are passing through such a phase 
of occultation of common sense, and hypno- 
tim, spiritualism, telepathy, “‘ spookism ” in its 
various manifestations, Mahatmism, Matteism, 
and intellectual fungi of a like kind, flourish in 
rankest luxuriance in the minds of men and wo- 
men, some of whom in other respects give ev- 
idence of more than average intelligence. 

To prevent misconception, it may be well for 
me to repeat here that I do not deny the phy- 
sical facts of hypnotism and its heteronyms. 
It is the interpretation of them, put forth by 
some hierophants of the cult, that I consider er- 
roneous. I fully admit that, under the influence 
ofcertain psychological stimuli, persons whose 
nervous system is ill-balanced, or at best in a 
condition of “unstable equilibrium,” readily 
pass into a state which we may, if we choose, 
call “hypnotic sleep.” In view of the doubtful 
connotation which, owing to unsavory associ- 
ations, the word “ hypnotism ” has acquired, I 
prefer to designate the condition here referred 
io as “ Braidism,” after the name of its most 
philosophical exponent, the late Mr. Braid of 
Manchester. I think there can be no doubt 
that the condition is mental and purely sub- 
jective, but there must also be a pathological 
coefficient on which the susceptibility of the 
patient to the so-called “ hypnotic influence ” 
depends, As tothe nature of this coefficient, or 
ot the condition which it underlies, we are at 
present in the dark; there are unfortunately 
still some riddles in medicine of which the so- 
lution has yet to be discovered, and this which 
we call “ Braidism,” or “ hypnotism, ” is to that 
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extent one of them. However, we are at least 
sure that there is nothing miraculous or pre- 
ternatural about this condition, no “mag- 
netism,” no “ efflux of will-power,” no added 
function of the organism or new power of mind 
— unless it be the credulity of those who ac- 
cept them as signs and wonders. The hypno- 
tist counts for nothing in the matter, except 
as an object inanimate or animate affecting 
the imagination of the subject, who is always 
self-hypnotized. 

A chief obstacle in the way of the scientific 
investigation of hypnotism is the difficulty of 
finding any solid footing in the quagmire of er- 
ror, self-delusion, and downright imposture in 
which this ignis fatuus of the human intellect 
lives and moves and has its being. Even in the 
hands of medical men of high character the 
proportion of truth to mere error is as Falstaff’s 
half-penny worth of bread to his intolerable deal 
of sack. As for the hypnotism and the crystal- 
gazing of the drawing-room and of the public 
platform it is, so far as the “ subjects” are con- 
cerned, of imposture all compact. In a little 
book recently published, the first edition of 
which was exhausted in a few months, I showed 
how Dr. Luys’s subjects, in their own words, 
“ gulled ” him, and how sadly he played the part 
of dupe and decoy. If such things be possible 
in the green wood of an intellect originally 
trained to scientific observation, what is likely 
to happen in the dry sticks and shavings of half- 
educated, wholly uncritical, and superstitious 
minds ready to take fire at the slightest spark of 
the mysterious ? The fact is that without spe- 
cially trained “ subjects ” hypnotism could not 
exist. Even Charcot had to put his chief sub- 
jects through a long course of training to fit 
them for his public displays at the Salpétriére. 
In accordance with a fundamental law of po- 
litical economy, the demand has created the 
supply ; hence that curious product of our lat- 
ter day Aderglaube, the professional “subject,” 
has come to be. Ofthe nature and significance 
of this “sign of the times” something may be 
gathered from the tale I am about to unfold. 

Some little time ago I was the recipient of 
the confessions of a professional subject, who 
had come to see the error of his ways, or, 
as I fear is more probable, finding his occupa- 
tion gone (for your “subject” loses his com- 
mercial value by over-use), was not unwilling 
to unfold the story of his “ professional ” life 
for a consideration. He was sent to me by the 
editor of London “ Truth,” into whose sym- 
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pathetic ear he had first poured the story of 
his career as a corpus vile of pseudo-scientific 
experiment. The confessions of this ingenuous 
youth are amusing and instructive, though, as 
in most confidences of the kind, the light is 
thrown strongly on the sins and shortcomings 
of others, while the penitent’s own peccadillos 
are left in shadow. They are, unfortunately, 
too long to give in full, but I may say that the 
original documents submitted to me prove that 
in the most noted hypnotic exhibitions given 
on public platforms at the Aquarium in Lon- 
don, and other places of amusement, the per- 
formers, both hypnotizers and hypnotized, are, 
almost without exception, conscious humbugs 
going through a prearranged “ show,” and, 
to quote the vates sacer of the Heathen Chi- 
nee, “the same with intent to deceive.” In 
the inner circles of the music-halls, the “ line ” 
of the professional subject is, I find, as well 
recognized as that of the contortionist, or any 
other variety of mountebank. He is engaged 
in the usual way, and his earnings are pro- 
portionate to his professional skill, that is, to 
his power of gulling the groundlings. Nor, 
taking into account the disagreeable experi- 
ences which he has to go through, can it be 
said that his line of business is particularly re- 
munerative. His muscles must be under extraor- 
dinary control; his palate must be disciplined 
to tolerate, and his stomach to retain, such del- 
icacies as castor-oil, mustard, Cayenne pepper, 
paraffin, and ipecacuanha; and he must bear 
pain with the impassive stoicism of an Indian 
brave. It is clear that a professional subject 
must not only be born, but must be made, and 
to the making of him there must go an amount 
of trouble worthy of a better cause. His pro- 
fessional equipment must include some mea- 
sure of histrionic ability, as, in his time, he has 
many parts to play. Above all, he must, like 
the Roman augurs, cultivate a command of 
countenance which shall prevent his laughing 
outright in the faces of his dupes. 

My interesting penitent has allowed me the 
privilege of seeing his business correspondence, 
from which the story of his professional life, 
from year to year, can be extracted. Accord- 
ing to these documents, his first introduction to 
mesmerism was at St. James’s Hall; this im- 
portant event is best described in hisown words: 


When I first went to the above show, I was sit- 
ting among the audience when a mesmerized sub- 
ject rushed up to me, and said the place was on 
fire. He tried to pull me away from my seat, but 
I would not go, till at last Mr. 1 came up and 
awakened him. As I was leaving the building, 
that subject came up to me, and apologized for 
the trouble he had occasioned me. He asked me 
whether I would have a ticket for the following 
evening; he gave me a ticket, and I came again 
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the following evening. When I saw him again, he 
asked me if I believed in it; I answered yes, 
He asked me if I thought I could do the same: 
I said no. He said he would teach me if | liked, 


My penitent has been endowed by Nature 
with a countenance which resembles Pindar’s 
verses in being “ significant to the initiated,” | 
am therefore not surprised that he was quickly 
recognized by the sympathetic intuition of a 
kindred spirit, as one born to hypnotic great- 
ness. In his modest diffidence as to his capa- 
city in that direction we may recognize the 
“ unconsciousness ” which, according to Car- 
lyle, is a distinguishing attribute of the highest 
genius. An appointment was made for the 
following morning at an address in the classic 
region of Drury Lane, and there the neophyte 
received his first lesson in the mystery of his art. 


When I came there I saw half a dozen other 
young fellows who went through all sorts of tricks. 
Mr. was not present. Then he [presumably 
the amiable subject who had discerned the latent 
possibilities in our friend’s expressive physiog- 
nomy] told me to sit down and close my eyes and 
pretend to fall asleep, and he stuck a needle in 
my arm and asked if it hurt much. I said no. 
After a few more tricks, like falling from my chair, 
I was asked to come up for one week for 155. 
Being without employment, I accepted. When! 
came up for the first time on the stage, the mes- 
merist tried to put me to sleep, but I did not [sic], 
as I was afraid. 


Some further tuition was necessary, and for, 


a short time the candidate was not trusted to 
do anything on the stage beyond going to 
sleep, in the mean time learning different tricks 
at the seminary in Drury Lane. He was an 
apt pupil, and very soon he was able to do 
several things which he had been taught, such 
as “laugh, cry, smoking tallow candles, and 
being fireman.” The rapid progress of our hero 
is proved by the fact that apparently within a 
couple of weeks of his being taken in hand by 
the principal of the Drury Lane Academy afore- 
said, whom he calls his “agent and trainer,” he, 
in his own words, “ went through catelepsy 
[sic], oil-drinking, needle, and all other tricks.” 

In the course of time we find our now filly 
fledged “subject,” whom I will call L., per- 
forming with a well-known professor of hyp- 
notism at the Royal Aquarium and elsewhere. 
He seems to have been at first taken on trial, 
but having gone to sleep, been pierced with 
needles, and drunk a glass of “ paraffin mix 
ture” to the satisfaction of the mesmerist, he 
was engaged asa regular“subject” at £1 155.4 
week. By this operator L. was, in hisown words, 
“ put in catelepsy ” [sic], and had two fellows 
laid across him, with the master himself on top. 

1] have all the names as they stand in the orig 
nal documents, but omit them here. 
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In fact, so promising a subject was he consi- 
dered that he was selected by the “ professor ” 
for private demonstrations. Having been seen 
talking to gentlemen in the Aquarium, he re- 
ceived a serious caution from hisemployer not to 
reveal the fact that he was pretending to be un- 
der mesmeric influence, and not “to go to any- 
body’s private house,” presumably on his own 
account. He speaks of having worked eighteen 
months with his employer at different places, 
such as the Agricultural Hall, Bow, Sanger’s, 
and Shoreditch, besides the Royal Aquarium. 
During this engagement his stomach was put to 
some severe tests, as he had at various times to 
eat tallow candles, cigarettes, raw onions, etc., 
and to drink a variety of “vile concoctions.” 
L. next became connected with another 
“professor,” with whom he performed at the 
Aquarium, giving “ two shows a day,” going 
through “ the usual tricks.” The “ professor’s” 
style seems to have been of the robust order; he 
is described as throwing “the subjects most un- 
mercifully about, and especially the bad ones.” 
Atthe request of a doctor a penknife was on one 
occasion stuck into L.’s arm. The following 
newspaperreport of the“show ” at the Aquarium 
is interesting in view of L.’s own statement as 
to his previous appearances on the same stage: 


The subjects were very much of the same class 
of men that Mr. operated upon, and in some 
instances they were challenged as to whether they 
had not appeared with ,an assertion which 
they stoutly denied. 


At one time Succi, the fasting man, traveled 
with them, and he also appears to have been 
smitten with the noble ambition to become a 
mesmerist. He tried his prentice hand on L., 
who, being nothing if not accommodating, al- 
lowed him to succeed, to the great disgust of 
his employer, who feared that Succi might set 
up as a rival showman in the hypnotic line. 

L, next appears as an instructor in the art 
and mystery of hypnotism. Under his tuition 
his pupil soon blossomed into a “ professor,” 
and gave some successful public exhibitions of 
his mesmeric influence, which led to an en- 
gagement at the Royal Aquarium. There he 
and his fidus Achates remained eight months, 
demonstrating the wonders of hypnotism to an 
admiring public. At these performances our 
poor fakir of a “subject” had to put six bonnet 
pins through his cheeks, drink any amount of 
paraffin mixture, go twice a day through “ cata- 
lepsy, and imitate Samson the strong man.” 

With Dr. , another member of the hyp- 
hotic fraternity, our hero became acquainted 
through an advertisement in the “ Era.” On 
calling upon the mesmerist he saw three coun- 
tty lads going through what may be called the 
g00se-step of mesmerism and hypnotism. L., 
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however, who had got more insight into the 
inwardness of hypnotism than most of his em- 
ployers, advised his master to get London sub- 
jects, who might be supposed, in the classic 
words of Sam Weller, to be “ up to snuff and a 
pinch or two over,” and warned him against the 
danger of his show being wrecked by the stu- 
pidity of country subjects. His engagement 
with Dr. does not seem to have been 
very brilliant in point of profit. The terms were, 
however, subsequently raised on L.’s giving 
assurance that he was used to the “needle 
business.” But the interesting partnership was 
dissolved because although the subject had all 
the heavy work to do he could obtain no fur- 
ther increase of pay. The letters before me 
show the extremely businesslike way in which 
these public hypnotists arrange fora propersup- 
ply of subjects who travel with them as regular 
members of the “ company,” and have to give 
satisfactory assurance before being engaged 
as to the quality and extent of their powers. 

L.’s advice to his employer was thoroughly 
sound ; it would be to the last degree danger- 
ous for a professor of hypnotism to trust to lo- 
cal talent for his public displays. A proof of this 
occurred while L. was at Birmingham. The 
“ Dr.” usually took the precaution of giving the 
oil-drinking and “all the heavy and difficult 
things” to L. to do. One night, however, he 
tried to make one of his country subjects take 
the oil, but the latter refused, and a scene was 
prevented only by L.’s ingeniously creating a 
diversion which changed a beginning hiss into 
applause. 

Another “ professor ” he first met at the Mid- 
dlesex Music Hall, where, with an eye to 
possible business, he gave the hypnotist his 
professional card. The result is seen in the 
following letter, dated October 16, 1891. 


I have just dropped across your card. I am go- 
ing to open at Greenwich on Boxing Day. I want 
two subjects. 

I should like to know whether you are used to 
the oil and needle business and can do catelepsy. 
Please let me know’by return. 


Apparently L. was able to satisfy this emi- 
nent performer as to his exceptional talents as 
a subject to such an extent that he was eager 
to secure another subject equally gifted. This 
is shown by the following extract from a letter 
dated December 20. 


Yours to hand. Ifthe other fellow is also used 
to the needle and oil he can come as well. I will 
give you each thirty shillings for the seven days. 
Be at the Hall at 3 o’clock sharp. Do not disap- 
point me. Inclosed find two tickets. 

P. S. Learn a good comic song if you can. 


The postscript shows that in addition to his 
powers as a fakir, and to his general histrionic 
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capacity, the subject who wishes to reach the 
highest pinnacleinhis profession must, as Goethe 
said, “ develop his powers in every possible di- 
rection,” and all for thirty shillings a week. This 
particular “ professor” “ made impressions with- 
out talking to the subjects,” but as a man of 
forethought who left nothing to accident, he 
was careful to give instructions beforehand as 
to what was to be done every night. L.’s pow- 
ers ofendurance were somewhat severely tested 
by an inquiring doctor, who stuck a penknife 
into his leg, and tested him by lighting a match 
under his eye, and by “rubbing the eyeballs.” 
Here our subject takes us into his confidence, 
and reveals one of the tricks of the trade, for 
he says, “ having the eyes turned up, we cannot 
see anything.” If this device succeeded in de- 
ceiving any member of the medical profession, 
it could have been only by the operation of 
faith, which not only moves mountains, but 
seems to deprive otherwise observant men of 
the use of theirsenses. Truly the hypnotic show- 
man and his acolytes, finding people so willing 
to be deceived, may almost be forgiven for say- 
ing with Autolycus: “Ha! ha! What a fool 
Honesty is, and Trust, his sworn brother, a very 
simple gentleman!” 

L.’s next employer was an “ editor,” who had 
become acquainted with him at the Royal 
Aquarium during one of his previous perform- 
ances there. He 1s said to have been very skep- 
tical at first, but L. convincéd him — an inter- 
esting example of the faith born of the will to 
believe, of which theologians tell us. Behold 
now the able editor reincarnated as a profes- 
sional hypnotist, giving exhibitions at Blackfri- 
ars Road, Brentwood, the Metropolitan Music 
Hall, and at private houses. This new avatar 
seems, however, to have been a failure. To 
quote the words of L., “ He did not seem to 
succeed, so took on private pupils, which he is 
training now,” a view of the place of the teacher 
of hypnotism which may be compared with 
Lord Beaconsfield’s description of critics as 
men who have failed in literature and art. 

L.’s next engagement was with a lady hyp- 
notist, with whom, to use his own words, he 
“ gave different shows at all sorts of clubs and 
music halls.” They were also engaged for the 
Royal Aquarium, which seems to be the San 
Carlo of such exhibitions; but here the pro- 
fessional jealousy of a rival hypnotist interfered 
with the arrangement, and they had to seek 
fresh fields and pasturesnew. The fair mesmer- 
ist would seem to have been the object of con- 
siderable jealousy on the part of her male rivals. 
Miss , we are .assured, was at first a be- 
liever in her own possession of a mysterious 
mesmeric power, but L. opened her eyes on the 
subject, a useful part he was well qualified to 
play. The following extracts from the business 
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correspondence of this jady are interesting, as 
showing the care that has to be taken in selecting 
for these exhibitions subjects that can be trusted 
to go through the usual rites without indecor- 
ous levity, and without mistaking the situation, 


To-day my arrangements have been completed, 
and am now under the orders of [a well- 
known theatrical agent], so that at any time he 
may be pleased I shall have to appear, so accord- 
ing to your promise I want you to procure about 
six easy subjects to begin with. I should be 
pleased if you could forward their addresses, 
(Only men who could be gurely relied upon, I 
mean that would come upon the stage for sure, 
and temperate.) Foreach man] will allow you two 
shillings; their wages will be settled by my agent 
to-morrow, which I shall see to being liberal. 

Sorry I could not write as promised on Satur- 
day, but nothing really definite was arranged con- 
cerning the men’s wages. The latest desire of 
Mr. being that on Wed. he would like to see 
just two of the smartestsubjects obtainable — must 
be ‘‘ gentlemanly ” with a view to their further 
engagement — he has some idea of my getting up 
quite a novel show (with perhaps two men only). 
Now if you care to make one find the other 
(don’t forget he must be smart and good-looking 
— that ’s the order), I should prefer a cataleptic 
subject if this is agreeable, please to be at 5 
office at 1:45 sharp on Wed. morning. 

The lady’s style is a little incoherent, and she 
shows an ultra-feminine contempt for punctu- 
ation; but she manages to make it clear that she 
wants a particular kind of goods delivered 
punctually and in sound condition. L. seems 
to have been successful in finding the class of 
subject required, for on August 7, 1891, Miss 

writes : 

Thanks for your prompt reply with addresses. 
I will allow you to judge them, as to subjects | 
suppose them to have been controled before. \ don’t 
know how soon I may require them — of course 
with you. 

From the stipulation as to the subjects having 
been controlled before, the lady seems to have 
been somewhat distrustful of her own powers, 
but her confidence in her leading subject, Mr. 
L., was evidently complete. In another letter 
we find her asking for subjects “ not too well 
known,” and especially bargaining for a supply 
of “ decent young men” that she can depend 
upon. This difficulty in connection with pro- 
fessional subjects — that they may become too 
well known — recurs more than once in Miss 

’s letters: thus she addsa postscript to one, 
to the following effect : 

N. B. I hope they are not too easily recogni 
able at the Aquarium. I should like their namés 
and addresses. 

The following letter is an example of the care 
ful way in which the arrangements for these pe 
formances are made beforehand. 
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The gentlemen would have to be at the hall at 
6:30 sharp. For this occasion I will give them 4s. 
each —and this will in all probability lead to a 
permanent engagement at once,— for which the 
proprietor has already undertaken to pay 5s. a 
turn each and every occasion, being, as it is a 
music hall, one half hour only —it is a stage 
rather bigger than at Aquarium, and being rather 
adecent place, of course / must this time be sure of 
their turning up. Now could you get about eight 
men, one half cataleptic, for this occasion? Write 
by return as there is so little time — only if agree- 
able — they must come, and I will meet them that 
I may know them upon the stage just for the first 
time. 

L. performed with many other hypnotists, 
professional and amateur. Among the latter 
were the author of a book on hypnotism which 
has been somewhat favorably noticed in the 
british press, and a well-known “ faith-healing” 
divine. It is all the same story, mufato nomine. 

Whether L. actually gulled the various “ pro- 
fessors,” ** Drs.” etc., to whose influence he 
submitted as completely as he states may be 
doubted, and in any case the matter is of no in- 
terest to any one but those who may have paid 
their shillings and half-crowns on the under- 
standing that they were to see a thaumaturgic 
display of a genuine kind. The case is different, 
however, as regards members of the medical 
profession whom he professes to have deceived. 
That he actually has succeeded in imposing on 
certain doctors is beyond question, but the evi- 
dence before me in no way bears out the state- 
ment made in “ Truth,” that L. “had again 
and again solemnly been experimented on by 
eminent English doctors, and that he had 
simply made fools of them all.” On the other 
hand, it is clear that he succeeded in hum- 
bugging the editor of “Truth” himself. After 
speaking of a “learned caucus ” at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, where “some medico performed the 
amazing feat of raising a blister upon him [L. 
by mere ‘suggestion’ while he [the subject 
was under hypnotic control in the next room,” 
Mr. Labouchere goes on to say,“ If that worthy 
medico could have heard the youth describe to 
me how he raised the blister, I think he would 
have taken down his brass plate forthwith, and 
have retired into private life for very shame. 
rhis ‘ promising subject’ further bore on his 
body the marks of a serious surgical operation, 
which, by hisown account, he had undergonein 
France for an enormous fee at the hands of two 
doctors. Both of these votaries of science seem 
to have been so anxious to test the possibility 
ot performing the operation on a hypnotized 
patient that they quite omitted the preliminary 
lormality of ascertaining whether the patient 
was not quite as wide awake as themselves.” 
While admitting that he has only the patient’s 
word for this edifying story, the editor of 
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“Truth” makes it clear that he fully believes, 
or at least sees nothing improbable in it, a sug- 
gestive circumstance which seems to show that 
after all there may be something in hypnotism. 

There can be no doubt, however, that L. 
found some of his most confiding dupes among 
members of the medical profession. Speaking 
of one of these, a demonstrator of physiology 
at a London medical school, L. says: 


This gentleman I first met at the Royal Aqua- 
rium after leaving the stage. He made an appoint- 
ment with me at his house and tried to mesmerize 
me. The first time I did not let him succeed en- 
tirely, next time the same, but the third time he 
succeeded to get me under his entire control. He 
mesmerized me always with his eye-glasses on, 
and that made me sometimes laugh in his face. 
He asked me the reason and I replied he looked 
at me so stern, that made me laugh. He made 
any number of difficult experiments on me, viz., 
making me write my name at different ages like 
7 years, 9, 12, 15, and 19 years of age. He used 
to put me to sleep and make an impression on 
my mind that as soon as he rapped on the table 
I have to wake. There were then always three 
gentlemen present, but I always succeeded. He 
also gave me ink to drink, and tested my pulse 
on a pulse-tester machine; while there he did the 
blister trick. Ofcourse, Mr. was a very firm 
believer in mesmerism. I have heard nothing of 
him lately. At his place I met Dr. of 
Hospital, where I gave a show. did all sorts 
of tricks with me.. He also experimented heavily 
with an electric battery. He made me fetch cer- 
tain books from the book-case; also when he 
touched a flower to fall asleep. He made mea tee- 
totalar [sic],and I promised to remain one. He 
also put an impression on me never to be mes- 
merized again by any one. Of course, all these 
things never come true. 


Poor Mr. would seem to have been 
fooled to the top of his bent, and from the cor- 
respondence which his tricky subject placed in 
my hands he would seem to have paid, one way 
or the other, a good deal of money for the im- 
position practised upon him. He may, I think, 
be taken as a type of the scientific man who 
is led astray when he touches hypnotism and 
cognate subjects, not so much by the want of 
knowledge or powers of observation, as by 
what I should call want of insight into char- 
acter to control the merely scientific judgment. 

Being curious to study the technic of so ex- 
ceptionally gifted an artist as “ L.,” I accepted 
his offer, to use his own elegant language, “to 
give a show at my house.” I invited several 
medical acquaintances interested in hypnotism, 
including Dr. J. Milne Bramwell, Dr. Hack 
Tuke, Dr. Outterson Wood, Surgeon-Colonel 
J. B. Hamilton, Mr. Wingfield, and others, to be 
present on the occasion. L. brought two other 
subjects with him: one of these was introduced 
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by him as his cousin, but there was so strong 
a family likeness between all the three, that 
they might easily have passed for brothers. 
There are few people, who, as Sydney Smith 
said of Francis Horner, “ have the Ten Com- 
mandments written on their faces.” It is, there- 
fore, not the fault of these ingenuous youths 
that their physiognomy is not exactly, to put 
it delicately, such as would generally be ac- 
cepted as a guaranteeof good faith. They went 
through all their ordinary “ platform” business, 
simulating the hypnotic sleep, performing va- 
rious antics “under control,” and in particular 
“ going through catalepsy,” to use my friend’s 
own phrase. Not the least interesting part of 
the “ show ” was the preliminary hypnotization 
of L. by the demonstrator of physiology al- 
ready referred to, whose eyes had not yet been 
opened to the fact that he had been imposed 
upon. When he commanded L. to “ sleep” 
the latter obediently did so, with all the usual 
appearances of profound hypnotization, mus- 
cular relaxation, facial congestion, upturned 
eyeballs, not moving when touched, apparent 
insensibility, stertor, insensibility to sound, light, 
and external stimuli. The performance was 
splendid and complete, and Mr. enjoyed 
amoment’striumph. But L. instantly woke up 
again with a leer as soon as the operator an- 
nounced that he was “ under influence.” Mr. 

made several further attempts to hypnotize 
his former subject, each time with the same re- 
sult. The situation was comic, yet had in it an 
element of pathos; the operator was so -ear- 
nest a believer that the shock of his awaken- 
ing was almost painful to witness. 

L.’s performance was not destitute of merit, 
but to the critical judgment it left a good deal 
to be desired. He overdid his part, the con- 
gestion of his face being exaggerated to a de- 
gree almost suggestive of impending apoplexy, 
while his snoring somewhat overstepped the 
modesty of nature. These points were dwelt 
on by more than one of the gentlemen present, 
but I am not altogether free from a suspicion 
that in some of the cases at least the observa- 
tion was of an ex post facto nature. On the 
whole, it was a very clever, but somewhat over- 
done, imitation of the ordinary hypnotic sleep. 

One of L.’s companions seemed to me to 
simulate the hypnotic sleep better than he did, 
but L. at once dispelled any illusion there might 
have been by unexpectedly gripping him be- 
hind the knee. Some exhibitions of “ post-hyp- 
notic suggestion” given by the two were well 
calculated to tickle the groundlings in a mu- 
sic-hall, but could hardly have deceived any 
serious observer. The “ catalepsy business ” 
had more artistic merit. So rigid did L. make 
his muscles that he could be lifted in one piece 
like an Egyptian mummy. He lay with his 


head on the back of one chair, and his heels 
on another, and allowed a fairly heavy man to 
sit on his stomach ; it seemed to me, however, 
that he was here within a “ straw” or two of 
the limits of his endurance. The “blister trick” 
spoken of by “Truth” as having deceived some 
medical men was done by rapidly biting and 
sucking the skin of the wrist. L. did manage 
with some difficulty to raise a slight swelling, 
but the marks of the teeth were plainly visible. 

As to the wonderful operation on his throat, 
L. made a great mystery of it, and required a 
good deal of pressing before he could be in- 
duced to allow the scar to be seen. The rea- 
son of this unexpected modesty was apparent 
as soon as the part was shown, for the wound 
had obviously been self-inflicted. How any 
one could have imagined that such a wound 
had been made by a surgeon’s hand, it is dif- 
ficult to understand. When challenged on the 
subject, L. took refuge in the supposed swé si- 
gillo nature of the transaction, a sudden awak- 
ening of conscientious scruples which was in 
amusing contrast with the extreme freedom of 
his voluntary confidences on all other matters 
relating to his professional experiences. Though 
the appearance of the scaritself was conclusive, 
the true nature of the “ operation ” was abun- 
dantly proved by the evidence of the records 
of the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, 
which, by a kind of poetical justice, the much- 
beguiled Mr. was the means of bringing 
to light. 

One point in L.’s exhibition which was un- 
doubtedly genuine was his remarkable and sto- 
ical endurance of pain. He stood before us 
smiling and open-eyed while he ran long needles 
into the fleshy parts of his arms and legs with- 
out flinching, and he allowed one of the gentle- 
men present to pinch his skin in different parts 
with strong crenated pincers in a manner which 
bruised it, and which to most people would have 
caused intense pain. L. allowed no sign of 
suffering or discomfort to appear; he did not 
set his teeth or wince ; his pulse was not quick- 
ened, and the pupil of his eye did not dilate as 
physiologists tell us it does when pain passes a 
certain limit. It may be said that this merely 
shows that in L. the limit of endurance was be- 
yond the normal standard, or, in other words, 
that his sensitiveness was less than that of the 
average man. At any rate, his performance in 
this respect was so remarkable that some of the 
gentlemen present were fain to explain it by 4 
supposed “ post-hypnotic suggestion,” the the- 
ory apparently being that L. and his comrades 
hypnotized one another, and thus made them- 
selves insensible to pain. Such a power would 
have been invaluable to the Jews whose grind- 
ers were extracted by our Plantagenet kings, 
and to the heretics who fell into the clutches 
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of the Inquisition. So far-fetched an explana- 
tion is, however, unnecessary. As surgeons have 
reason to know, persons vary widely in their 
sensitiveness to pain. I have seen a man chat 
quietly with the bystanders while his carotid 
artery was being tied without the use of chloro- 
form. During the Russo-Turkish war,wounded 
Turks often astonished English doctors by un- 
dergoing the most formidable amputations with 
no other anesthetic than a cigarette. Hysteri- 
cal women will inflict very severe pain on them- 
selves — merely for wantonness or in order to 
excite sympathy. The fakirs who allow them- 
selves to be hung up by hooks beneath their 
shoulder-blades seem to think little of it, and, 
as a matter of fact, I believe are not much in- 
convenienced by the process. 

The impression left on my mind by L.’s per- 
formance was mainly a feeling of wonder that 
so vulgar and transparent a piece of trickery 
should ever have imposed on any one. Yet, 
though having no scientific interest in itself, the 
“show” has a foolometric value of a very dis- 
tinct kind. That any medical man should have 
thought “ phenomena” such as those oblig- 
ingly displayed by these subjects worthy of 
serious study is, as Carlyle would have said, 
“significant of much.” What weight can be at- 
tached to the judgment of persons so devoid of 
the critical faculty when dealing with these mat- 
ters? Ifthey allow themselves to be gulled by so 
sorry an impostor as L., are they not likely to 
be as wax in the hands of subjects of a higher 
order, in whom a natural genius for deception 
hasbeen developed, and I may say educated, by 
the unconscious tuition of scientific enthusiasts ? 
| am willing to believe that some subjects may, 
like Zamlet, be “indifferent honest,” at least 
at first ; but it must be as difficult for a person 
who is habitually made the subject of such ex- 
periments to remain truthful as for a publican 
to be a total abstainer. The wish to please the 
investigator leads in the first instance to a little 
over-coloring ; then come a harmlessexperiment 
or two on the scientific pundit’s credulity, and 
so on, the appetite for deception growing by 
that it feeds on, to systematic imposture. Men 
are easily induced to see what they are anxious 
to see, and even the dry light of science does 
not always keep its votaries out of this pitfall. 

“Suggestion” often acts more powerfully on 
the operator than on the subject. 

It is not too much to say that the majority 
of observations of hypnotic phenomena which 
we are invited to accept on the authority of 
men of acknowledged scientific competence 
and indisputable personal integrity are vitiated 
by the fundamental assumption that the sub- 
jects are trustworthy — that is, neither deceiv- 
ing nor self-deceived. This source of fallacy 
sone to which the scientific experimenter is 
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perhaps peculiarly exposed. He is rather apt 
to look upon his subjects as the pathologists 
look upon their rabbits and guinea-pigs, simply 
as the abstract quantities, x, y, or z, in a scli- 
entific theorem, without taking i into account the 
possible disturbing influence of the “ personal 
equation.” In investigating the phenomena of 
hypnotism, scientific phenomena must always 
be controlled and directed by the practical in- 
sight of the man of the world, and a cardinal 
principle in all such inquiries must be to look 
upon all experiments on trained mediums or 
hysterical subjects as utterly worthless. How 
even the best trained scientific judgment may 
be misled by disregard of this fundamental truth 
was only too well illustrated by the example of 
Charcot, who finally abandoned his researches 
in this department of neurology in disgust. 

The rules of scientific criticism which should 
guide us in estimating the value of such experi- 
ments cannot be better formulated than they 
have lately been by Professor Moriz Benedikt 
of Vienna, in the following sentences: “1. 
Hypnotic phenomena in general cannot be ac- 
cepted as scientifically established facts without 
oljective proof. Performances at the command, 
or at the supposed wish, of the experimenter 
take place under the pressure of his authority, 
even in the case of persons who are not delib- 
erate deceivers, relatively few persons being cap- 
able of independent volition and independent 
thought. 2. Only experiments on unprepared 
individuals who have not been initiated into the 
mysteries of hypnotism have any value; experi- 
ments on ‘mediums’ are worthless. 3. Asa rule, 
only very few individuals and very few con- 
ditions are suitable for hypnotic treatment.” 4 

Professor Benedikt adds — and the vast ma- 
jority of the medical profession will agree with 
him — that the repetition of such experiments 
on neurotic subjects cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Systematic hypnotization is not 
only useless, but actively harmful, as it has “a 
demoralizing influence on the intellect, the will, 
and the physical independence of the subject.” 

While, however, admitting as I have already 
said, that hypnotism is a reality, I repeat that 
the great bulk of the “ phenomena” described 
by observers reputed to be “scientific” is 
founded on imposture. What is true in hyp- 
notism is not new,— for it is only old-fash- 
ioned mesmerism masquerading under a newly 
coined Greek name — nor is it of any practical 
use to mankind. The “cures” attributed to its 
agency are exactly similar to those wrought by 
“faith-healing,” when they are not altogether 
imaginary. 

Ernest Hart. 


1“ Hypnotismus und Suggestion: Eine klinisch- 
psychologische Studie.” Leipzig und Wien, 1894. 





OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
PAUL POTTER (1625-1654). 


xX AUL POTTER'S career was of 
« 


short duration, but the number 
2 of excellent works which he ex- 
&\ ecuted, andthe zeal and untiring 
22 energy with which he labored, 
Shee were extraordinary. He was 
born at Enkhuizen, a fishing-village on the 
Zuyder Zee, November 20, 1625, and studied 
art under his father, an obscure landscape- 
painter ; yet such was the precocity of his tal- 
ent that at the age of fourteen years he executed 
a charming etching, and from that time forth 
produced work upon work. He lived for some 
years with his father at Amsterdam; then, at the 
age of twenty-one, went to Delft, where during 
two years he painted many of his finest things, 
including his large and famous work, “ The 
Young Bull.” In 1649 he took up his residence 
at The Hague, where he joined the Painters’ 
Guild, and rose to fame and princely patron- 
age. In 1650 he married, and in 1652 returned 
once more to Amsterdam, at the instance of 
one of his chief patrons, the burgomaster Tulp. 
Here, his health rapidly failing, he died in 1654 
of consumption, superinduced by over-work. 

During this brief period of not more than 
fourteen working years, the latter part of 
which must have been hampered by disease, 
he produced an astonishing amount of work, 
not to be matched in its kind. His paintings 
amount to 103, besides 18 etchings, together 
with numerous drawings and studies, includ- 
ing landscapes, and masterly heads of oxen and 
sheep in varied positions with difficult fore- 
shortenings ; trees and tree-trunks well under- 
stood and energetically executed ; carts and 
plows, and all kinds of farming implements, 
showing singular precision of design. 

“The Young Bull,” considered as a piece 
of portraiture, is doubtless a splendid work. It 
is one of the most celebrated things in Hol- 
land, and The Hague Museum owes to it a 
large part of the curiosity of which it is the ob- 
ject. Though it may not fill all the require- 
ments of a perfect picture,—and in this respect 
it has been the subject of criticism,— it never- 
theless satisfies as a complete and conclusive 
portrayal of a bull, and has been rightly termed 
“The Bull.” The animal shows its tempera- 
ment, length, height, joints, bones, muscles, its 
hair rough or smooth, tangled or curled, its 
loose or tight skin, all in perfection. The ges- 
ture is true, and the head admirably living. 
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Consider its setting upon the canvas; it is 
placed upon a rising of ground, opposed to the 
wide sky and against a white cloud, becoming, 
by this artifice, of paramount importance, and 
filling the eye at a glance, so that the other 
animals, with the herdsman in his safe retreat 
behind the tree (not a bull-tamer by any means), 
and the pastures beneath him, are but accesso- 
ries —the bull is lord of the fields and pastures, 

In point of execution it is marvelously min- 
ute : the single hairs upon the brute’s head are 
seemingly palpable to the touch, and flies are 
seen buzzing about. This closeness of obser- 
vation extends to the bark and foliage of the 
tree, and the grass and pebbles on the ground, 
where also a toad is seen; yet although the 
artist appears to ignore the art of sacrifices, 
and the fact that things must sometimes be 
suggested and but half expressed, he dpes not 
lose ‘sight of breadth. This work measures 8 
feet 6 inches in height, by g feet 10 inches in 
width, and was painted in 1647, when the art- 
ist was but twenty-two years of age. 

But Paul Potter does not succeed so well 
in his large pictures as in those of more mod- 
erate size. In many of his small works he 
evinces fine poetic feeling and depth of senti- 
ment, and these are rightly his chefs d’euore. 
In the Louvre, for instance, there is a charm- 
ing little work of this description g by 10 
inches, painted in the same year as “The 
Bull,” —1647,—and catalogued under the ti- 
tle of “ Horses at the Door of a Cottage.” It 
is an evening effect. Here are mystery and 
beauty of tone, and, to know Paul Potter in 
his fullness, one must not overlook such works 
as these. 

The Hague Museum possesses a portrait of 
Paul Potter painted by Van der Helst in 1654, 
and as Potter died in January of that year, 
it follows that this portrait must have been 
completed but a few days before his death. 
It shows a sensitive and refined countenance, 
light hair and eyelashes, full, strong lips, and 
delicate mustache. He is clad in velvet, and 
sits by his easel with palette and brushes in 
hand, looking out at the spectator with a serl- 
ous, determined expréssion. It seems very te 
markable that this should be the likeness of a 
man wasted with consumption, and at death's 
door. But it is not more remarkable than his 
life, which was one of prodigious labor, and 
wonderful perseverance. 

T. Cole. 
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**GREEK VASE PAINTINGS,’ 
BY D. S. MACCOLL AND J. E. HARRISON. 


I. 


N one of the annual volumes of “ La Vie a 
Paris,” stout tomes of cheerful gossip, inter- 
mitted now that the author is the director of 
the Théatre Frangais, and a member of the 
French Academy, M. Jules Claretie tells a 
pleasant anecdote of a contemporary Parisian 
binder who was asked to cover one of the 
beautiful books which M. Conquet sends forth 
spasmodically from his little shop, and who 
drew back with scorn, declaring, “Sir, I will 
not dishonor myself by binding a modern 
book.” 

This craftsman’s pride it was, no doubt, to 
clothe the stately Aldine and the pigmy EI- 
zevir in fit robes of crushed morocco, decorat- 
ing them with delicate gold traceries tooled bit 
by bit, and lingered over lovingly. To him it 
would have been asad shock, had he been told 
suddenly that, in the eyes of the average reader, 
a book is bound when it is merely cased in a 
cloth-cover whereon a pattern has been im- 
printed by machinery. Yet so it is. 

Not as ours the books of old — 

Things that steam can stamp and fold ; 
Not as ours the books of yore — 

Rows of type, and nothing mcre. 


Ours are not the books of old, but sometimes, 
when they are the result of taking thought and 
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pains, they have a merit of their own; and the 
thing that steam can stamp and fold may be as 
lovely in its way as the poet’s missal of the thir- 
teenth century, around which the illuminator’s 
brother monks sang “ little choruses of praise.” 
The beauty of the modern book is not that of 
the book of yore. There will always be between 
them the difference which separates machine- 
work from that done by hand —a difference 
wide enough, and deep enough, to admit of no 
denial. But the volumes stamped by steam 
may have their own charm and their own qual- 
ities—to say nothing of their superior fitness 
for the nineteenth century, when democracy is 
triumphant. 

The books bound in thousands for publishers 
are mostly ill-bound from haste and greed, from 
ignorance and reckless disregard of art. But 
once in a way they attain a surprisingly high 
level. Just how excellent some modern com- 
mercial bindings are, scarcely any of us have 
taken time to discover; for we are prone to over- 
look not a few of the best expressions of con- 
temporary art, natural outgrowths of modern 
conditions, in our persistent seeking for some 
great manifestation which we fail tofind. Great 
manifestations of art are hopelessly rare ; and 
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little things far more often attain perfection and 
reward our seeking. A chromolithographic 
placard does not seem to promise much — but 
in M. Cheret’s hands the “ poster” is never 
insipid, and has often a most engaging and 
masterly originality. Cast-iron is an unlovely 
material — but, by recognizing its limitations, 
Alfred Stevens was able to give dignity to the 
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little lions on the outer rail at the British Mu- 
seum. Soa book-cover stamped by steam may 
be a thing of beauty if it is designed by Mrs. 
Whitman or by Mr. Stanford White. It is a 
fact that commercial bookbinding, often igno- 
rantly looked down on, is now at a most inter- 
esting stage of its history ; and it seems to me 
very well worth while to consider some of its 
recent successes. 

in a paper on “ Bookbinding considered as 
a Fine-Art, Mechanical Art and Manufacture,” 
reac! before the Society of Arts in London, Mr. 
Henry B, Wheatley declared that “cloth-bind- 
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ing is entirely an English invention.” Just as 
the fine-art of bookbinding began in Italy dur- 
ing the Renascence, and was most highly cul- 
tivated in France, so the art of cloth-binding, 
arising in Great Britain, has been carried to a 
higher level of mechanical perfection by ma- 
chines invented or mightily improved in the 
United States ; and I am inclined to think that 
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the principles which should govern the deco- 
ration of cloth-covers are better understood in 
New York than in London — in so far at least 
as one may judge from the results of their ap- 
plication. 

While it is true enough that cloth-binding 
is an English invention, commercial binding, 
“ edition work,” as it is called, is almost as 
old as printing itself. The early printers, from 
Aldus in Venice to Caxton in London, were 
binders as they were also publishers; and very 
early in the history of the trade were there at- 
tempts to simplify the toil of the finisher who 
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decorated the leather sides and backs of the 
broad volumes. Inthe finest of the early books 
every touch of gold on the cover was made by 
a separate tool, which the skilled workman 
impressed on the leather at least twice, once 
without the gold and once to affix it, a slow, 
laborious and expensive process. 

One of the first of the devices adopted as a 
short cut was the zou/et/e or roll, a complete 
pattern engraved on the circumference of a 
wheel, and reproducing itself as the wheel was 
rolled across the leather. The roulette served 
for borders and frameworks; it was often most 
admirably engraved ; and its employment was 
not altogether injuriousif proper care was taken 
to match the corners with precision. In these 
days when omniscience is everybody’s foible, 
it may seem like affectation for me frankly to 
confess ignorance as to the origin of the roll, 
but I think it was first seen in Italy. 

In like manner I must avow that I do not 
know for certain the origin of the next labor- 
saving device, but I think it came from Ger- 
many; and beyond all question its use was 
most frequent there. This was the combina- 
tion of engraved blocks into a pattern more or 
less appropriate to the book. The binder had 
in stock a variety of these blocks, of different 
sizes and independent in subject, or related in 
pairs, or even in sets of four; and he would re- 
arrange these corners, center-pieces, and panels 
as best he could to suit every succeeding book, 
availing himself also of the roll, and falling 


back on hand-work where the occasion seemed 
to demand it. Careless as this method often be- ’ 
came, it was still a crude form of design, even 
though the toil of the hand was minimized to 
the utmost. 

But one step needed to be taken to get rid 
altogether of hand-work on the cover ; this was 
toengravea design for the whole side of a book, 
and to stamp it on at a single stroke of a press. 
These plates — p/agues is the French term— 
were probably first employed by the Italians; 
but the most noted of those who made early use 
of them was a Frenchman, Geoffroy Tory, the 
friend of Grolier, and the would-be reformer of 
the alphabet. All collectors know the plate 
he designed for the Book of Hours he printed, 
which was a staple of the book trade, and for 
which there was an unfailing demand. Tory’s 
plate was original and complete in itself, but 
another plate contemporary with it, and also re- 
produced in the invaluable essay of M. Marius 
Michel on “ La Reliure Frangaise, Commerciale 
et Industrielle,” is complete; it was intended to 
spare the time and trouble needed to adorn a 
book-cover with the elaborately interlacing 
arabesques of the Grolier type; but it left to the 
hand of the workman the task of adding the 
name of the owner of the book, the scattered 
gold dots which greatly enriched the appear- 
ance, and a few other details here and there. 
It is instructive to note how adroitly the means 
have been adjusted to the end. 

These three devices, the roll, the combina- 
tion of blocks, and the plate complete or in- 
complete, mark different stages of the devel- 
opment of wholesale binding; and they existed 
simultaneously for centuries. M. Marius Michel 
declares that out ofevery hundred of thesmaller 
sized volumes sent forth by the printer-pub- 
lishers of the sixteenth century, eighty have 
their sides stamped by a plate simulating hand- 
work. The original editions of Rabelais of 
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Montaigne, of Ronsard and of Clément Marot, 
were issued more often than not with plate- 
marked sides. There is in M. Marius Michel’s 
essay a drawing of a block used to aid in the 
imitation of the brilliant fanfares of Le Gascon. 
There is in M. Gruel’s “ Manuel Historique” 
amost sumptuous binding by Derome, in which 
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there was no hand-tooling at all, save perhaps 
a monogram or a coat-of-arms here and there ; 
it is formed by combining corners and border- 
pieces, and it was stamped in a press. 

The chief characteristic of the early German, 
Italian,and Frenchcommercial binding isthat it 
was an imitation of artistic binding done wholly 
by hand. It was a humbug trying to pass it- 
self off as something other than it really was, 
and failing of course as fraud always fails. It 
was forever forging the designs it found on the 
books of the best binders, and very often its 
theits were stupid, although once in a while 
they were adroit. Now this copying was fool- 
sh, because in art the impersonal machine can 
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never rival the personal hand — for art is in- 
deed only individuality. M. Zola defines art as 
“nature seen through a temperament ”—and 
even in the decorative arts personality is om- 
nipotent. But by abandoning all thought of 
imitating hand-work, modern commercialbook- 
binding has a fair chance of developing accord- 
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ing to its own conditions. The machine has 
tireless power of production and absolute reg- 
ularity ; and it is for those who set the machine 
going to supply that personal touch without 
which all art is as naught. 


Il. 


Tuis is the great merit of modern commer- 
cial bookbinding done by machinery — that 
it is independent, that it has freed itself from 
the trammels and the traditions of hand-work, 
that it is no longer a savorless sham copying 
blindly, that it lives its own life. It recognizes 
the fact, obvious enough nowadays, that we 
cannot all be as Heber, to whom Ferrier sang: 
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The folio Aldus loads your happy shelves, 

And dapper Elzevirs, like fairy elves, 

Shew their light forms amidst the well-gilt 

twelves. 

In this change Great Britain and the United 
States have led the way, followed for once by 
France, and, after an interval, by Germany. 
It was in frugal Germany that “ half-binding ” 
had its origin. Half-binding is a money-saving 
contrivance, which lordly book-lovers have rep- 
robated as equivalent to genteel poverty. The 
Jansenists used to keep the leather sides of their 
books free from ornament; and some sparing 
German carried this simplicity one step further, 
substituting paper for the plain surface of lea- 
ther, and using morocco and calf only for the 
back and a narrow but needful hinge on each 
side. To push this economy a little further yet 
was easy, and so it came to pass in the last 
century that the English binders omitted alto- 
gether the leather, and covered both the sides 
and the back with paper. Strictly speaking, 
those books were not bound at all; they were 
merely cased — that is, sheathed in boards. A 
casing of this kind was the most temporary of 
makeshifts. Every librarian knows how fra- 
gile are the paper and pasteboard which en- 
velop the books of the last century. The back 
is prone to crack and to peel off, and the sides 
are prompt to break away; the method was as 
slovenly and as inconvenient as possible. 

Early in this century the disadvantage of 
paper-covered boards led to the use of plain 


glazed calico in place of the paper. There was 
at first no thought of decoration: the plain 
calico was substituted for the plain paper be. 
cause it was stronger and did not chip and tear 
quite so easily ; the title was still printed on a 
label of white paper, and pasted on the back 
ofthe volume. The exact date of this improve- 
ment is in doubt. I have among my Sheridan- 
iana the third edition of Dr. Watkins’s “ Mem- 
oirs of the Public and Private Life of the Right 
Honorable Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” printed 
for Henry Colburn in 1818, and both volumes 
are clad in glazed calico, with a slightly ribbed 
surface and of a faded purple tint. The date 
of the biography is that of the binding. “ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany,” the publication of which 
was begun in 1827, is said to have been the 
first collection regularly bound in cloth; the 
cases were covered in the simplest fashion with 
plain calico, and distinguished by a paper label. 
The edition of Byron’s works in seventeen vol- 
umes published in 1833 is supposed to have 
been the first work issued without the paper 
label, and with the title printed in gold on the 
backs of the books. 

Stamping was probably done by a hand- 
press, such as British binders kept ready to 
impress on the sides of leather-covered vol- 
umes the broad block with the owner’s arms. 
From this “arming-press,” as it was called, has 
been evolved by slow degrees the powerful 
and rapid machinery of the modern bindery. 
Murray’s “ Family Library ” was probably the 
first series on which the title was printed with 
ordinary ink. Then came, in 1832, Charles 
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Knight’s “ Penny Magazine,” and, in 1833, his 
“Penny Cyclopzedia,” the successive volumes 
of which were bound by Archibald Leighton in 
stamped cloth. Mr. Wheatley says that at first 
the cloth was stamped before it was put on the 
boards, a proceeding which proved unsatis- 
factory from the beginning, so the boards were 
covered with the cloth, which was then stamped. 

Thereafter the art speedily improved. The 
cloth was dyed to any desired color; and it was 
run through rollers to give it any desired grain 
or texture. The old-fashioned arming-press 
was modified and made stronger; and steam 
was swiftly substituted for foot-power. Subse- 
quent improvements enabled the pattern to be 
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imprinted on the side and back of the book in 
as many colors as an artist could use to advan- 
tage or the publisher was willing to pay for. 
And the work can be done with extraordinary 
speed ; it is no unusual thing now for a bindery 
to turn out several thousand copies of a book 
in the course of twenty-four hours. 

Here we come to the essential difference be- 
tween bookbinding by hand and bookbinding 
by machinery. In artistic hand-work the book 
isbound in leatherand then decorated. In edi- 
ion \ork the cloth case is made and decorated 
apart from the book itself, which is afterward 
fastened in. The former is a slow process, and 
in its higher manifestations it is an art. ‘The 
fatter is a rapid process, and it is wholly me- 
chanical, except in so far as the designer of the 
stamp is concerned. And therefore it is on 
the designer of the stamp that the duty lies 
of making beautiful the books demanded by 
our modern and democratic civilization. 

In Great Britain those who were called upon 
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to invent ornament for the outside of cloth- 
bound books were free from the disadvantages 
under which their fellow-laborers in France were 
placed. In France there still lingered the dom- 
inating influence of the traditions of the great 
bibliopegic artists of the past, and there was 
pressure on the designer to devise a decoration 
which should make his machine-made cloth 
cover look like the slowly tooled leather of a 
book bound by hand. In England where the 
solid cloth-casing was hailed as a manifest im- 
provement on the flimsy paper-boards which 
had immediately preceded it, there existed no 
such pressure, for no one seemed to see any ne- 
cessary connection between the new cloth-work 
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and the old artistic leather-work. So the de- 
signers were at liberty to develop a new form 
of decoration suitable to the new conditions, 
In this endeavor they have been unexpectedly 
successful ; indeed, there is hardly any form of 
modern decorative art which has achieved its 
aim more satisfactorily. One might hazard 
the suggestion that there has been less copying 
and less conventionality, more inventiveness 
and greater appropriateness, in the commercial 
bindings of England and America during the 
past thirty years than in the avowedly artistic 
“extra” binding. 

Of course there have been countless mil- 
lions of tomes disfigured by hideous covers ; 
and of course every one of us can recall cloth 
cases which were the epitome of everything 
they should not be. But a selection of machine- 
made covers most pleasing to the trained taste 
is equally easy. When Thoreau bought back 
the many unsold copies of his first book, “ A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” 
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remarking with characteristic humor that he had 
now a library of nearly nine hundred volumes, 
more than seven hundred of which he had 
written himself, he had added to his collection 
books probably quite as appropriately bound 
as those which he owned before. No doubt if 
he could see the neat attire his “ Walden” wears 
now it is included in the trim and tasteful Riv- 
erside Aldine Series, Thoreau would acknow- 
ledge that he could ask no fitter garb for his 
offspring. Nor could there be anything more 
modestly satisfactory than the maidenly sim- 
plicity of the little tomes in this series, with their 
smooth blue cloth, with their chaste lettering, 
and with the golden anchor of Aldus — a hope- 
ful emblem of good books yet to come. 
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In comparing many modern books to select 
illustrations and examples for this paper, I 
have been led to the conclusion that there is 
more thought given to book-decoration in the 


United States than in Great Britain. There 
are not a few beautiful book-covers to be found 
in the shops of British booksellers, but not so 
many, I venture to think, as might be collected 
from American publishers. And the reason of 
this, I take it, is partly that the British are bor- 
rowers of new books rather than buyers, and 
partly that the British still desire to have the 
books worth owning bound finally in leather, 
and they therefore still look upon the cloth case 
as merely a temporary convenience. The Am- 
erican reader, for the most part, accepts the 
cloth binding as a permanency ; and the Amer- 
ican publisher is moved, therefore, to expend 
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more time and attention on the decoration of 
the books he offers for sale. 

Consider, forexample, the gaudy cover which 
the British publisher put on Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
“ Land of the Midnight Sun,” and compare it 
with that prepared by Mr. E. A. Abbey for the 
American edition. A true book-lover would be 
in haste to get Mr. Du Chaillu’s entertaining 
work out of the British cloth case; but he would 
feel it absurd to wish to rebind a copy adorned 
with Mr. Abbey’s cover. He would be ready 
to echo Hawthorne’s protest against those who 
“strip off the real skin of a book to put it into 
fine clothes.” 

Again, take Mr. Vedder’s remarkable edition 
of Fitzgerald’s “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
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ROBERT 
for which the artist designed the cover-stamp. 
To rebind this folio, even in the most sumptu- 
ouscrushed levant, is to deprive one’s self of not 
the least interesting of the illustrations by which 
the American painter has interpreted the Per- 
sian poet. And what could be more ingenious 
ormore characteristic than the Dutch tile which 
is seemingly set into the golden cover of the 
“Sketching Rambles in Holland” of Mr. 
George H. Boughton and Mr. E. A. Abbey? 

Simplicity is an ingredient of dignity, and 
there are book-lovers who love simplicity above 
all things, having a Jansenist taste even in cloth 
bindings. There is nothing noisy or fussy 0 
the cover of Mr. Harold Frederic’s “In the 
Valley,” due to the pencil of Mr. Harold Ma- 
gonigle, or in the cover of Mr. Aldrich’s « Sis- 
ters’ Tragedy,” with its severe and yet elegant 
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myrtle wreath designed by Mrs. Whitman. To 
Mrs. Whitman also is due the credit for the tea- 
leaf border of Dr. Holmes’s “ Over the Tea- 
cups,” with its vigorous lettering, and its subor- 
dinate teapot of a fashion now gone by. None 
of Mrs. Whitman’s book-covers is frivolous or 
finicky ; they have always reserve and purity. 

Yet decorations of this chaste severity are 
not alone on our book-shelves; and there are 
10t a few devised on other principles and com- 
pounded in another fashion. Some satisfaction 
there is in finding an old German woodcut bor- 
derdoing duty on the cover of Mr. Woodberry’s 
“History of Wood Engraving,” or in observ- 
ing the apt use of the orange with its full fruit 
and its green leaves as they are wreathed in 
the arabesques of the medallions which adorn 
the back and side of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
“Two Years in the French West Indies,” and 
which were designed by Miss Alice E. Morse, 
with a full understanding of the value of color 
on a book-cover, and an apt appreciation of 
the technical means whereby it is best to be 
attained. It is essential to good decorative de- 
sign, whatever its kind, whether it be a book- 
cover or a wall-paper, a carpet or a tapestry, a 
carved panel or an inlaid floor, that the artist 
shall recognize technical limitations, shall per- 
ceive technical possibilities, and shall be in 
sympathy with the material employed. The 
decorative artist must be swift to seize that one 
of the processes presenting themselves which 
will best suit his immediate object. “ One rea- 
son for our modern failures lies in the multitude 
of our facilities,” suggests Mr. Lewis F. Day 
in his little book on the “ Application of Orna- 
ment,” and he adds that “ the secret of the an- 
cient triumphs is often in the simplicity of the 
workman’s resources.” Where a man has but 
a single tool, he must perforce devise ornament 
which that single tool can accomplish, or else 

L. XLVIII.—107. 
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go without ornament altogether. Out of the 
struggle comes strength. 

When we see the rather violently polychro. 
matic cover which that most accomplished ar- 
tist Jules Jacquemart placed on the book on 
“ La Céramique” illustrated by him, we cannot 
but wonder whether he would not have given 
us something quieter and more beautiful, if the 
resources of modern color-printing had not been 
ready to his hand. And yet, nothing venture. 
nothing have: the decorative artist, if he wishes 
to get outside the little circle of every-day ba- 
nality, must try the hazard of new fortunes as 
often and as boldly asthe explorer or the soldier. 
Often he will discover strange countries fair to 
see, which he will annex forthwith. 

Sometimes the search fornovelty is rewarded 
only by a chance fantasticality. A volume of 
ghost-stories by Mrs. Molesworth had a plain 
cloth cover, from the side of which, as one gazed 
at it, there seemed suddenly to start a shadowy 
figure — due to a stamp which did no more 
than remove the glaze of the calico, not chang- 
ing its color. Colonel Norton’s glossary of 
“ Political Americanisms” was covered with a 
dark-blue cloth turned inside out, and exposing 
a blue-gray grain, on which there was printed, 
in the original dark blue, the title, set off by the 
figure of the fearsome gerrymander. But these 
are trifles—the casual freaks of commercial 
bibliopegy. 

Ill. 


Mort fertile is the effort to find special cloths 
for special books, to enlarge the number of fab- 
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rics from which the binder may choose. The 
very step in advance which M. Octave Uzanne 
urged upon the artistic bookbinders of France 
has been taken by the commercial bookbinders 
of America; and we are constantly seeing new 
stuffs impressed into the service. M. Uzanne 
claims the invention of the cartonnage a la Pom- 
padour, the clothing of a light and lively tale of 
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some woven material such as is used in the nur- 
sery for the pinafores of childhood; and the 
same publisher covered Mr. Riis’s stimulating 
account of “ How the Other Half Lives,” with 
a stuff very like that from which the laborer’s 
overalls are made, a most appropriate garment 
for a book like Mr. Riis’s. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have made experiment of a more 
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the eighteenth century ina brocade ora damask 
of the period. This is almost exactly what a 
publisher in Boston did when he sent forth Mrs. 
Higginson’s “ Princess of Java,” clad in the 
cotton which the Javanese wear. It was what 
a publisher in New York did when he sent forth 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s “ Youma,” the story of 
a slave, covered with the simple fabric that 
slaves dress in. It was what a London pub- 
lisher did when he sent forth a tiny little tome 
of old-time fashions, “ Our Grandmothers’ 
Gowns,” bound with the chintzes and calicoes 
of bygone days. 

The American edition of Charles Lamb’s 
** Poetry for Children” was issued by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in a half-binding of 


esthetic fabric, Persian silk ; they used it for the 
back of Miss Jewett’s “ Strangers and Wayfar- 
ers,” on which it contrasted boldly with the 
white side bearing Mrs. Whitman’s decorative 
lettering imprinted in the color of the silk ; and 
they employed it again for Browning’s latest 
volume of poems, “ Asolando,” in this case 
covering the whole book, one side of which was 
further decorated by a dignified panel and bor- 
der of Mrs. Whitman’s designing. 1 know ot 
no recent commercial binding more satisfactory 
than this, or more adequate to its purpose, the 
appropriate sheathing of a poet’s last words. 
This same house published the “ Book of the 
Tile Club,” a portly folio bound in sturdy can- 
vas —a material already used by Mr. Marvin 
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A COPY OF THE SAMPLER WORKED BY THE "' GIRL.”” LETTERED BY A. HILGEN- 
REINER, DIE-CUTTER. PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


“4 GIRL’S LIFE 80 YEARS AGO,” BY ELIZA SOUTHGATE BOWNE, 


(for Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons) in the cover 
of “A Girl’s Life 80 Years Ago” (whereon the 
title was printed in imitation ofa child’s sampler, 
a pleasant fantasy). The “Book of the Tile 
Club” was altogether a more imposing tome, 
with its delightfully decorative side-stamp by 
Mr. Stanford White, with its prominent (not to 
call them aggressive) nerves across the back, 
with its brass-bound corners, with every page 
separately and securely mounted on a linen 
guard, and with its personal and peculiar end- 
papers wherein we can trace the portraits or 
insignia of the Tilers, every one with his zom 
de guerre. “The Book of the Tile Club” was 
aimed high; and it hit its mark fairly and 
squarely in the bull’s eye. 

End-papers of special design are among the 
refinements of book-making, which might be 
seen oftener than they are when publishers are 
giving time and thought to the preparation of 
an exceptional volume. Those in the Grolier 
Club edition of the “ Philobiblon ” were admir- 
ably in keeping with the text. They may even 
be made useful, as they were in Dr. Eggleston’s 
histories of the United States, where they are 
maps. But supplementary delicacies of thissort 
can be expected only when, in the phrase of 
the Chicago art-critic, “ the book is illustrated 
by the celebrated French artist De Luxe.” Still 
rarer is another ancillary adornment to be found 
in certain proof copies of Mr. W. J. Loftie’s 
“Kensington: Picturesque and Historical.” 
These, it was announced by the publisher, would 
“have painted in water-colors on the front, un- 
(er the gilt edges of the leaves, a couple of 
Kensington views, which, until the leaves are 
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bent back at an angle, will be invisible.” In 
Mr. S. P. Avery’s copy of the Grolier Club edi- 
tion of Irving’s “ Knickerbocker,” the water- 
colors under the gilt of the fore-edge are the 
work of Mr. G. H. Boughton. But this is an 
excursion. There are so many byways of book- 
lore that the book-lover can hardly help di- 
gressing occasionally. 


IV. 


From the beginning commercial binding has 
concerned itself chiefly with cloth, with but an 
occasional venture with other fabrics, linen, or 
dimity, or silk. The few copies of certain sin- 
gle books, and of full sets of certain authors, 
which publishers now and again advertise as 
ready in half-calf, in tree-calf, or in crushed 
levant-moroccoare not really commercial bind- 
ings; they are more or less artistic bindings 
done chiefly by hand, but done wholesale. Gen- 
erally they are to be avoided by all who hope 
to see their books really well bound, for they 
lack the loving care with which a conscientious 
craftsman treats the single volume intrusted to 
him to bind as best he can; and they are also 
without the merits of another sort which we 
find in the best cloth coverings. Sometimes, 
of course, the sets which publishers offer in lea- 
therare honestly forwarded and thoroughly fin- 
ished ; but for the most part they are hasty and 
soulless. 

To the true book-lover’s eye no crushed le- 
vant can be too fine or too magnificent for the 
books he truly loves: 
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In red morocco drest he loves to boast, 

The bloody murder, or the yelling ghost ; 

Or dismal ballads, sung to crowds of old, 
Nowcheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold. 
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tooled side, and not an original design of a 
natureeappropriate to the individual book, [t 
is the quality of modern commercial bookbind. 
ing that it has separated itself wholly from the 
traditions of hand-tooling, and that it stands on 


s 
Knowing this, some American publishers have its own merits. Consider the massive and sub- 
issued the whole edition of certain books bound stantial solidity of the side-stamp Mr. Stanford 


DESIGNED BY HOWARD PYLE. 

‘*THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 
in full leather, and with the covers stamped in 
appropriate designs. Here wehave the methods 
of the best cloth-binding applied to the best 
material, leather. These books are as carefully 
forwarded and finished as though they were 
hand-work; indeed, almost the only objection 
the purist might make against them would be 
the saw-cuts in the back ; and this objection is 
minimized by the fact that the volume is now 
permanently clothed, and that there will there- 
fore be no need to rebind it. 

Although plates were engraved even in the 
fifteenth century to stamp the sides of leather- 
bound books, the practice had long ceased ex- 
cept so far as dictionaries, prayer-books, and 
bibles were concerned ; and even in its palmi- 
est days the plate was an imitation of a hand- 
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PUBLISHED BY CHARLES ional SONS. 
ROBIN HOOD,” BY HOWARD PYLE. 
White designed for the “ Century Dictionary,” 
and note how different it is in its vigorous firm- 
ness from even the most elaborate hand-tool- 
ing. Technically, this dictionary cover is most 
interesting, for the design is impressed on damp 
sheepskin by a heated plate, which changes the 
tone of the leather, thus imparting to the dec- 
oration color as well as relief. 

Athough I recall the stamped leather cover 
of the photolithographic facsimile of the first 
folio of Shakspere,— blind-tooled in accordance 
with Teutonic tradition,— I think that it is only 
within the past decad, and here in the United 
States, that publishers have made a practice ol 
issuing the whole edition of certain beautiful 
books bound in leather stamped by machinery 
as though it were cloth. Mr. Howard Pyle’s 
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resetting of “Robin Hood” was issued by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1883 with a 
leather cover embossed with a Diireresque de- 
sign by the artist-author. Then came the lovely 
volumes illustrated by Mr. E. A. Abbey with 
the collaboration of Mr. Alfred Parsons, and 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. For 
Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops to Conquer,” an am- 
ple folio, Mr. Stanford White devised a cover 
decoration, modern, tasteful, and graceful; a 
border surrounded the two sides and the back, 
here treated as if they were a single plane sur- 
face (although outlined straps crossed the back), 
and a cartouche on the side held the title of the 
work and the name of the artist who had made 
the sprightly and refined drawings that illus- 
trated it. The gold of the lettering was of a 
different tone from the gold of the decorative 
design ; and by another mechanical device the 
filleted border was filled by a ribbed surface. 

(Quite as effective as this, although simpler, 
was the cover of “ The Quiet Life” of Messrs. 
Abbey and Parsons, with its “powder” of flow- 
ers, also due to the ingenuity of Mr. White. 
From the same publishers have since come the 
“Old Songs” by the same illustrators, the 
“Sonnets by William Wordsworth,” with draw- 
ings by Mr. Parsons alone, and “ ‘The Boyhood 
of Christ,” of General Lew Wallace, the covers 
of which were all conceived in the same spirit 
as the two earlier books, although they lacked 
something of the distinction Mr. White gave 
to his handiwork. For the edition of Longfel- 
low’s “ Hiawatha,” to the illustrating of which 
Mr. Frederic Remington brought his extraor- 
dinary knowledge of Indian manners and modes 
of thought, the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., prepared a most appropriate 
cover of buckskin, and on the rough, brown- 
red surface of this Mrs. Whitman’s side-stamp 
stood out brilliantly. So far as I know, buck- 
skin had not before been used in bookbinding 
in America, although it seems to be a fit ma- 
terial to clothe the many books of frontier life : 
the late Edouard Fournier records that many 
of the old monkish bindings were of deerskin 
—so, as usual, the novelty turns out to be an 
antiquity, 

Vellum, which was once a favorite skin with 
the old bookbinders, has gone out of use al- 
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“EVENING TALES,” BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


most everywhere except in Italy. It was em- 
ployed in covering the “ Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson,” for which Mr. George Whar- 
ton Edwards designed a rich and ingenious 
Renascence side-stamp to be embossed on the 
yielding leather. Vellum was also utilized by 
the Grolier Club to clothe its unequaled edi- 
tion of the “ Philobiblon,” but in this case the 
only decoration was the seal of the good Bishop 
of Bury. 
v. 

HERE I come to the end of my notes on the 
art of commercial bookbinding, an art which, 
in thismechanic age, is perhaps most flourishing 
in this country of inventive mechanics. It is 
one of the most important forms of household 
art — of decorative art. Properly understood, 
and intelligently practised, it is capable of edu- 
cating the taste even of the thoughtless, and of 
giving keen enjoyment to those who love books 
for their own sake. There needs no argument 
to prove that it is not an art to despise which 
has called forth the energy of M. Giacomelli 
and Jules Jacquemart, of Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Walter Crane, of Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
Mr. Elihu Vedder, and Mr. Howard Pyle, of 
Mr. Stanford White and Mrs. Whitman. 


Brander Matthews. 





FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE OWNED BY MR. ROBERT LEE TRAYLOR. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.! 


POE 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF EDGAR ALLAN 


EDITED BY 


OE removed to New York 
from Philadelphia in the 
early spring of 1844. He 
hadnoregularemployment 
until the fall, when he was 
taken on the staff of the 
“ Evening Mirror,” edited 

3 by Willis. In February, 

1845, Lowell’s life of Poe was published in 
“ Graham’s,” and the same month saw the publi- 
cation of “ The Raven.” In March Poe became 
co-editor, with C. F. Briggs, of “ The Broad- 
way Journal”; in July he became sole editor, 
and in October proprietor, of this periodical, 
which expired in January, 1846. He never 
again held an editorial position, but strove to 
1 This daguerreotype, made by Pratt of Richmond, 
was presented by Poe, a short time before his death, 
to Mrs. Sarah Elmira (Royster) Shelton, whom he had 
engaged to marry. It is believed to be his last portrait. 
The portrait of Poe in the September number, from 


the daguerreotype made by Chilton and owned by Mr. 
Thomas J. McKee, so closely resembles that printed 
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live by contributing to as many magazines and 
papers as would publish his writings. In June, 
1846, he was attacked by Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish in the “ Evening Mirror,” and brought a 
suit for libel, which he won in February, 1847. 
He was very poor during that winter, and aid 
for him was publicly solicited in the press. On 
January 30, 1847, his wife died. During his 
life in New York a prominent feature in his 
career was his friendship with several women, 
and after his wife’s death these friendships took 
the form of proposals for marriage in two cases, 
those of Mrs. Whitman of Providence, and Mrs. 
Shelton of Richmond. These facts sufficiently 
explain the remaining correspondence 1n Its 
general aspect. 

with Hirst’s Biography in the “ Philadelphia Saturday 
Museum,” March 4, 1843, as to suggest that the latter, 
though very rude in execution, was copied from it, and 
to place its authenticity beyond doubt. Both portraits, 
as well as Mr. Sterner’s picture on p. 856, will appear 
in the forthcoming complete edition of Poe to be 
published by Stone & Kimball. 
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(he first letter of importance is an appeal 
for aid to his old correspondent, Dr. Charles 
Anthon of Columbia College. 


POE TO ANTHON. 
June, 1844. 

MY DEAR SIR: Many years have elapsed since 
my last communication with you, and perhaps 
you will be surprised at receiving a letter from 
me now—if not positively vexed at receiving 
one of so great a length and of such a character. 
But I trust to your goodness of heart for a pa- 
tient hearing at the least. 

You will have already seen that, as usual, I 
have a favor to solicit. You have, indeed, been to 
me in many respects a good genius and a friend, 
but the request I have to make now is one of 
vital interest to myself—so much so that upon 
your granting it, or refusing it, depends, I feel, 
much if not all of the prosperity, and even com- 
fort, of my future life. 

I cannot flatter myself that you have felt suf- 
ficient interest in me to have followed in any re- 
spect my literary career since the period at which 
you first did me the honor to address me a note 
while editor of the ‘‘Southern Messenger.” A 
few words of explanation on this point will there- 
fore be necessary here. 

As I am well aware that your course of read- 
ing lies entirely out of the track of our lighter 
literature, and as I take it for granted, there- 
fore, that none of the papers in question have 
met your eye, I have thought it advisable to send 
you with this letter a single tale as a specimen. 
This will no doubt put you in mind of the trick 
of the Skolastikos — but I could not think of 
troubling you with more than one. I do not think 
itmy best tale, but it is perhaps the best in its 
particular vein. Variety has been one of my 
chief aims. 

In lieu of the rest, I venture to place in your 
hands the published opinions of many of my 
contemporaries [appended to Hirst’s ‘* Life of 
Poe”’]. I will not deny that I have been careful 
to collect and preserve them. They include, as 
you will see, the warm commendations of a great 
number of very eminent men, and of these com- 
mendations I should be at a loss to understand 
why I have not a right to be proud. 

Before quitting the ‘‘ Messenger” I saw, or 
fancied I saw, through a long and dim vista, the 
brilliant field for ambition which a Magazine of 
bold and noble aims presented to him who should 
successfully establish it in America. I perceived 
that the country, from its very constitution, could 
not fail of affording in a few years a larger pro- 
portionate amount of readers than any upon the 
earth. I perceived that the whole energetic, 
busy spirit of the age tended wholly to Magazine 
literature — to the curt, the terse, the well-timed, 
and the readily diffused, in preference to the old 
forms of the verbose and ponderous and the in- 
accessible. I knew from personal experience that 
lyin: perdu among the innumerable plantations 
In cur vast Southern and Western countries 
were a host of well-educated men peculiarly de- 
void of prejudice, who would gladly lend their 
influence to a really vigorous journal, provided 
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the right means were taken of bringing it fairly 
within the very limited scope of their observation. 

Now, I knew, it is true, that some scores of 
journals had failed (for, indeed, I looked upon 
the best success of the best of them as failure), 
but then I easily traced the causes of their failure 
in the impotency of their conductors, who made 
no scruple of basing their rules of action altogether 
upon what had been customarily done instead of 
what was now before them to do, in the greatly 
changed and constantly changing condition of 
things. 

In short, I could see no real reason why a Mag- 
azine, if worthy the name, could not be made to 
circulate among 20,000 subscribers, embracing 
the best intellect and education ofthe land. This 
was a thought which stimulated my fancy and my 
ambition. The influence of such a journal would 
be vast indeed, and I dreamed of honestly em- 
ploying that influence in the sacred cause of the 
beautiful, the just, and the true. 

Even in a pecuniary view, the object was a 
magnificent one. The journal I proposed would 
be a large octavo of 128 pages, printed with bold 
type, single column, on the finest paper; and 
disdaining everything of what is termed ‘‘ embel- 
lishment” with the exception of an occasional por- 
trait of a literary man, or some well-engraved 
wood-design in obvious illustration of the text. 
Of such a journal | had cautiously estimated the 
expenses. Could I circulate 20,000 copies at $5, 
the cost would be about $30,000, estimating all 
contingencies at the highest rate. There would 
be a balance of $70,000 per annum. 

But not to trust too implicitly to a priori rea- 
sonings, and at the same time to make myself 
thoroughly master ofall details which might avail 
me concerning the mere business of publication, 
I entered a few steps into the field of experiment. 
I joined the ‘‘ Messenger,” as you know, which 
was then in its second year with 700 subscribers, 
and the general outcry was that because a Maga- 
zine had never succeeded south of the Potomac, 
therefore a Magazine never could succeed. Yet, 
in spite of this, and in despite of the wretched 
taste of its proprietor, which hampered and con- 
trolled me at all points, I increased the circula- 
tion in fifteen months to 5500 subscribers paying 
an annual profit of $10,000 when I left it. This 
number was never exceeded by the journal, which 
rapidly went down, and may now be said to be 
extinct. Of ‘‘Graham’s Magazine” you have no 
doubt heard. It had been in existence under the 
name of the ‘‘ Casket ” for eight years when I be- 
came its editor, with a subscription list of about 
5000. In about eighteen months afterward, its cir- 
culation amounted to no less than 50,000 — aston- 
ishing as this may appear. At this period I left 
it. It is now two years since, and the number of 
subscribers is now wot more than 25,000— but 
possibly very much less. In three years it will be 
extinct. The nature of this journal, however, 
was such that even its 50,000 subscribers could 
not make it very profitable to its proprietor. Its 
price was $3, but not only were its expenses im- 
mense, owing to the employment of absurd steel 
plates and other extravagances, which tell not at 
all, but recourse was had to innumerable agents, 
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who received it at a discount of no less than fifty 
per cent., and whose frequent dishonesty occa- 
sioned enormous loss. But if 50,000 cam be ob- 
tained for a $3 Magazine among a class of readers 
who really read little, why may not 50,000 be 
procured for a $5 journal among the true and 
permanent readers of the land? 

Holding steadily in view my ultimate purpose, 
—to found a Magazine of my own, or in which at 
least I might have a proprietary right,— it has 
been my constant endeavour in the meantime, not 
so much to establish a reputation great in itself 
as one of that particular character which should 
best further my special objects, and draw attention 
to my exertions as Editor of a Magazine. Thus I 
have written no books, and have been so far essen- 
tially a Magazinist [illegible] bearing, not only 
willingly but cheerfully, sad poverty and the thou-~ 
sand consequent contumelies and other ills which 
the condition of the mere Magazinist entails upon 
him in America, where, more than in any other 
region upon the face of the globe, to be poor is to 
be despised. 

The one great difficulty resulting from this 
course is unless'the journalist collects his various 
articles he is liable to be grossly misconceived and 
misjudged by men of whose good opinion he would 
be proud, but whosee, perhaps, only a paper here 
and there, by accident — often only one of his 
mere extravaganzas, written to supply a particular 
demand. He loses, too, whatever merit may be 
his due on the score of versatility — a point which 
can only be estimated by collection of his various 
articles in volume form and all together. This is 
indeed a serious difficulty ——to seek a remedy 
for which is my object in writing you this letter. 

Setting aside, for the present, my criticisms, 
poems, and miscellanies (sufficiently numerous), 
my tales, a great number of which might be 
termed fantasy pieces, are in number sixty-six. 
They would make, perhaps, five of the ordinary 
novel-volumes. I have them prepared in every 
respect for the press; but, alas, I have no money, 
nor that influence which would enable me to get 
a publisher — although I seek zo pecuniary re- 
muneration. My sole immediate object is the fur- 
therance of my ultimate one. I believe that if I 
could get my tales fairly before the public, and 
thus have an opportunity of eliciting foreign as 
well as native opinion respecting them, I should 
by their means be in a far more advantageous po- 
sition than at present in regard to the establish- 
ment of a Magazine. In a word, I believe that 
the publication of the work would lead forthwith 
either directly through my own exertion, or indi- 
rectly with the aid of a publisher, to the establish- 
ment of the journal I hold in view. 

It is very true that I have no claims upon your 
attention, not even that of personal acquaintance. 
But I have reached a crisis of my life in which I 
sadly stand in need of aid, and without being able 
to say why,—unless it is that I so earnestly desire 
your friendship,— I have always felt a half-hope 
that, if I appealed to you, you would prove my 
frend. I know that you have unbounded in- 
fluence with the Harpers, and I know that if you 
would exert it in my behalf you could procure me 
the publication I desire. 

VoL. XLVIII.— 108-109. 
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NEW YORK, November 2, 1844. 

DEAR SIR: I have called upon the Harpers, as 
you requested, and have cheerfully exerted with 
them what influence I possess, but without ac- 
complishing anything of importance. They have 
complaints against you, grounded on certain move- 
ments of yours, when they acted as your pub- 
lishers some years ago; and appear very little 
inclined at present to enter upon the matter which 
you have so much at heart. However, they have 
retained, for a second and more careful perusal, 
the letter which you sent to me, and have promised 
that, if they should see fit to come to terms with 
you, they will address a note to you forthwith. 
Of course, if you should not hear from them, 
their silence must be construed into a declining 
of your proposal. My own advice to you is to 
call in person at their store, and talk over the 
matter with them. I am very sure that such a 
step on your part will remove many of the diffi- 
culties which at present obstruct your way. 

You do me injustice by supposing that I am a 
stranger to your productions. I subscribed to the 
“* Messenger ” solely because you were connected 
with it, and I have since that period read and, 
as a matter of course, admired very many of 
your other pieces. The Harpers also entertain, 
as I heard from their own lips, the highest opin- 
ion of your talents, but— _I remain very sin- 
cerely, Your friend and well-wisher, 

CHARLES ANTHON. 


P. S. The MSS. which you were kind enough 
to send can be obtained by you at any time on 
calling at my residence. ee 


Theletters of Richard Hengist Horne, whose 
poem “ Orion” had been enthusiastically no- 
ticed by Poe, are of interest in themselves, and 
also because they furnished the means of com- 
munication with Mrs. Browning, then Miss 
Barrett, to whom Poe dedicated his collected 
poems in 1845. The first was written when 
Poe had just come to New York, and concerns 
a tale, “ The Spectacles,” which Poe had sent 
Horne to have published in London. Horne’s 
account of the matter is printed in the “ Poe 
Memorial” volume. 


LonpDoN, April 16, 1844. 

My DEAR SIR: I have received your letter this 
morning, and shall feel now and at all times happy 
in forwarding your views here so far as I am able, 
in these matters of literary engagement. Just at 
this time, however, and probably for some months 
to come, I shall not be “ely to have the power. 
If you have seen the ‘‘ New Spirit of the Age,” 
you will readily understand that a great many 
critics here and some authors are far from pleased 
with me. The attacks and jeers in magazines and 
newspapers (though several have treated me very 
fairly) are nearly all written by friends of the an- 
gry parties or influenced by them. Perhaps I may 
say a word on this point in the Second Edition 
now preparing. I mention this toshow you why 
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I can do so little at present. I need not say to 
an American that when the storm has blown over, 
those trees that are not blown down nor injured 
look all the fresher among the wrecks. I dare 
say I shall be able to do what you wish before 
long. I should prefer to do this so that you are 
fairly remunerated ; but if the parties are zo¢in a 
‘* paying condition,” then I will put you in direct 
communication with them to arrange the matter 
yourself. 

I could most probably obtain the insertion of 
the article you have sent in “ Jerrold’s Illumin- 
ated Magazine.” Jerrold has always spoken and 
written very handsomely and eloquently about 
me, and there would be no difficulty. But—lI 
fear this magazine is not doing at all well. I tell 
you this 7” confidence. They havea large but in- 
adequate circulation. The remuneration would 
be scarcely worth having —ten guineas a sheet 
is poor pay for such a page! And now, perhaps, 
they do not even give that. I. will see. My im- 
pression, however, is that for the reasons stated 
previously, I shall not at present be able to assist 
you in the way I could best wish. 

Your name is well known to me in the criti- 
cal literature of America, although I have not 
seen any American magazine for some months. I 
have ordered the last two numbers of ‘‘ Graham’s 
Magazine,” but have not received them from my 
booksellers. I am very grateful for the noble and 
generous terms in which you speak of my works. 

I have written you a business-like, and not a 
very ‘‘spiritual,” letter, you will think. Still, as 
you are kind enough to give me credit for some 
things of the latter kind, it seemed best at this 
distance to reply to your wishes practically. I 
am, dear sir, Yours truly, 

R. H. HORNE. 


HORNE TO POE. 


LONDON, April 27, 1844. 

MY DEAR SIR: When I replied to your let- 
ter (which I did by the next post of the day on 
which I received it) I had not seen the number of 
‘‘ Graham’s ” for March, containing the review of 
“Orion.” Mr. C. Matthews, of New York, had 
been so good as to inform me there would be a 
review; and he, at the same time, mentioned that 
he had sent me a copy of the magazine in question. 
My friend Miss E. B. Barrett also sent me a note to 
the same effect. But owing, no doubt, to some 
forgetfulness on the part of the booksellers who 
were to forward it, the magazine never reached 
me, nor was it at Wiley and Putnam’s when’ I 
called the other day. Your MS. of ‘‘ The Spec- 
tacles” is safely lodged in my iron chest with my 
own MSS. till I find a favorable opportunity for 
its use. 

I have carefully read and considered the re- 
view of ‘‘ Orion” in the magazine. It would be 
uncandid in me to appear to agree to all the ob- 
jections ; and, amidst such high praise, so inde- 
pendently and courageously awarded, it would 
be ungrateful in me to offer any self-justificatory 
remark on any such objections. I shall, there- 
fore, only observe that there are some objections 
from which I can derive advantage in the way of 
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revision — which is more than I can say of any of 
the critiques written on this side of the water, 
One passage, in particular, I will mention. It is 
that which occurs at p. 103. ‘“‘ Star-rays that 
first”? — needlessly obscure, as you truly say. 
For, in fact, I did allude to Sleep, as the ante- 
cedent —and it should have been printed witha 
capital letter. What I meant by the passage, if 
rendered in prose, would be something like this: 
‘¢ The God Sleep, lying in his cave by the old di- 
vine sea, feeleth the star-rays upon his eyelids at 
times; and then his sleep is not perfect, and he 
dreams, or for a brief interval awakes. Without 
which awaking he would never have known sur- 
prise, nor hope, nor useful action. Because (your 
poet herein bewitched by a theory he fancies 
original) we are never surprised at anything, 
however wonderful, in a dream; neither do we 
hope ; nor do we perform any action with an idea 
of its being at all useful.” A pretty condition, 
you see, my imagination had got into while writ- 
ing this passage. The explanation, if it does not 
make you angry, will, I think, greatly amuse you. 

Are there any of my works which you do not 
possess, and would like to have? I shall be very 
happy to request your acceptance of any, if you 
will let me know howto send them. It strikes me 
(from some remarks of yours on versification and 
rhythm) that you do not know my introduction to 
‘Chaucer Modernized.” Do you? Would any 
American bookseller like to reprint ‘ Orion,” do 
you think? If so, I would willingly superintend 
the sheets, by a slight revision in some half dozen 
places, and would write a brief Introduction or 
Preface addressed to the American Public; and 
certainly I should at the same time be too happy 
to express my obligations to the boldness and 
handsomeness of American criticism. Fam, dear 
sir, Your obliged, 

R. H. HORNE. 


P. S. In the remark I have made at the close 
of my letter, as to areprint of *‘ Orion” by an Am- 
erican bookseller, I forgot to say that I was not 
particular as to terms; and if they would give me 
nothing, I was still ready to give them the thing 
I proposed. 

HORNE TO POE. 


LONDON, May 17, 1845. 

My DEAR SIR: After solonga delay of my last 
letter to you, I am at all events glad to hear that 
it reached you —or rather that you, in diving 
among the shoals at the Post-Office, had contrived 
to fish it up. But matters do not seem to mend 
in this respect ; for your present letter of the date 
of January 25, 1845, only reached my house at the 
latter end of April. In short, we might as well 
correspond from Calcutta, as far as time is con- 
cerned. However, I am glad that the letters reach 
their destination at all, and so that none are lost 
we must be patient. 

I have only just returned from a nine months’ 
absence in Germany. I principally resided, during 
this time, in the Rhine Provinces. I take the ear- 
liest opportunity of thanking you forall attentions. 

As I thought your letter to me contained more 
of the bright side of criticism than the ‘‘ Broadway 
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Journal,” I sent it to my friend Miss Barrett. She 
returned it with a note — half of which I tear off, 
and send you (confidentially) that you may see in 
what a good and noble spirit she receives the 
critique —in which, as you say, the shadows do 
certainly predominate. Well, for my own part, I 
think a work should be judged of [by] its merits 
chiefly —since faults and imperfections are cer- 
tain to be found in all works, but the highest 
merits only in afew. Therefore the highest mer- 
its seem to me to be naturally the first and main 
points to be considered. Miss Barrett has read the 
‘¢Raven,” and says she thinks there is a fine ly- 
rical melody in it. When I tell you that this lady 
“says” you will be so good as understand that I 
mean ‘‘writes”—for although I have corresponded 
with Miss Barrett these five or six years, I have 
never seen her to this day. Nor have I been nearer 
to doing so than talking with her father and sisters. 

I am of the same opinion as Miss Barrett about 
the ‘‘Raven”; and it also seems to me that the 
poet intends to representa very painful condition 
[of ] mind, as of an imagination that was liable 
to topple over into some delirium, or an abyss of 
melancholy, from the continuity of one unvaried 
emotion. 

Tennyson I have not seen nor heard from yet, 
since my return. It is curious that you should 
ask me for the opinions of the only two poets 
with whom I am especially intimate. Most of the 
others I am acquainted with, but am not upon 
such terms of intellectual sympathy and friend- 
ship, as with Miss Barrett and Tennyson. But I 
do not at this moment know where Tennyson is. 

You mention that an American publisher would 
probably like to reprint ‘‘ Orion,” and I therefore 
send a copy for that purpose, or probability. I 
also send a copy in which I have written your 
name, together with a copy of ‘‘ Gregory VII,” 
and two copies of ‘ Introductory Comments ” (to 
the second edition of the ‘‘ New Spirit of the 
Age”) of which I beg your acceptance. Of ‘‘Chau- 
cer Modernized ” I do not possess any other copy 
than the one in my own library, and I believe it 
is out of print; but if you would like to have a 
copy of Schlegel’s lectures on ‘‘ Dramatic Lit- 
erature” (to which I wrote an introduction to the 
second edition), I shall be happy to forward you 
the volume, and any others of my own you would 
like to have —that is, if I have copies of them. 
“Cosmo de’ Medici,” for instance, I could send 
you. I have made no revision of *‘ Orion” for 
the proposed new edition. The fact is, I have 
hot time, and moreoveram hardly disposed to do 
much to it, after so many editions. I had rather 
write (almost) another long poem. I shall be 
happy to send you a short poem or two for your 
magazine, directly it is established, or for the 
first number, if there be time for you to let me 
know. Iam, dear sir, Yours truly, 

R. H. HORNE. 


MRS. BROWNING TO HORNE.! 
_ 58 WIMPOLE ST., May 12, 1845. 
You will certainly think me mad, dear Mr. 


_ | Permission to use these letters has been granted 
by Mr. R. B. Browning.— EpDITor. 
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Horne for treading upon my own heels (room for 
the [illegible], in another letter. But I am un- 
comfortable about my message to Mr. Poe, lest 
it should not be grateful enough in the sound of 
it. Will you tell him what is quite the truth, 
that in my own opinion he has dealt with me 
most generously, and that I thank him for his 
candour as for a part of his kindness. Will you 
tell him also that he has given my father pleasure, 
which is giving it to me more than twice. Also 
the review is very ably written — and the reviewer 
has so obviously and thoroughly ead my poems, 
as to be a wonder among critics. Will you tell 
Mr. Poe this, or to this effect, dear Mr. Horne, 
all but part of the last sentence, which peradven- 
ture may be somewhat superfluous. I heard from 
dear Miss Mitford this morning, and she talks 
delightfully of taking lodgings in London soon ; 
of coming not for a day only, nor for a week only 
[end of sheet]. 


MRS. BROWNING TO POE, 


5 WIMPOLE ST., April, 1846. 

DEAR SIR: Receiving a book from you seems 
to authorize or at least encourage me to try to 
express what I have felt long before—my sense 
of the high honor you have done me in [illegible] 
your country and of mine, of the dedication of 
your poems. It is too great a distinction, conferred 
by a hand of too liberal a generosity. I wish for 
my own sake I were worthy of it. But I may en- 
deavour, by future work, to justify a little what 
I cannot deserve anywise, now. For it, mean- 
while, I may be grateful—because gratitude is the 
virtue of the humblest. 

After which imperfect acknowledgment of my 
personal obligation may I thank you as another 
reader would thank you for this vivid writing, this 
power which is felt! Your ‘‘ Raven” has pro- 
duced a sensation, a “ fit horror,” here in Eng- 
land. Some of my friends are taken by the fear 
of it and some by the music. I hear of persons 
haunted by the “‘ Nevermore,” and one acquain- 
tance of mine who has the misfortune of possess- 
inga ‘‘ bust of Pallas” never can bear to look at 
it in the twilight. I think you will like to be told 
that our great poet, Mr. Browning, the author 
of ‘‘ Paracelsus,” and the ‘‘ Bells and Pomegran- 
ates,” was struck much by the rhythm of that 
poem. 

Then there is a tale of yours [‘‘ The Case of 
M. Valdemar”] which I do not find in this vol- 
ume, but which is going the round of the news- 
papers, about mesmerism, throwing us all into 
‘‘ most admired disorder,” and dreadful doubts as 
to whether ‘it can be true,” as the children say 
of ghost stories. The certain thing in the tale in 
question is the power of the writer, and the fac- 
ulty he has of making horrible improbabilities 
seem near and familiar. 

And now will you permit me, dear Mr. Poe, as 
one who though a stranger is grateful to you, and 
has the right of esteeming you though unseen by 
your eyes—will you permit me to remain very 
truly yours always, 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 
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HAWTHORNE TO POE. 


SALEM, June 17, 1846. 
MY DEAR SIR: I presume the publishers will 
have sent you a copy of ** Mosses from an Old 
Manse ” — the latest (and probably the last) col- 
lection of my tales and sketches. I have read your 
occasional notices of my productions with great 
interest — not so much because your judgment 
was, upon the whole, favorable, as because it 
seemed to be given in earnest. I care for nothing 
but the truth; and shall always much more readily 
accept a harsh truth, in regard to my writings, 
than a sugared falsehood. 
I confess, however, that I admire you rather as 
a writer of tales than as a critic upon them. I 
might often — and often do — dissent from your 
opinions in the latter capacity, but could never 
fail to recognize your force and originality in the 
former. Yours very truly, 
NATH. HAWTHORNE. 


At this time Poe was contributing his papers, 
“The Literati,” to “Godey’s Lady’s Book,” 
and he sent to the editor his reply to Thomas 
Dunn English’s attack, which had been drawn 
out by Poe’s criticism on the latter in that maga- 
zine. Godey refused to print the reply in the 
“Lady’s Book,” but published it in the Phila- 
delphia “Times.” The following letter was 
partly printed by Griswold, but is here given 
entire. 


POE TO GODEY. 


NEW YORK, July 16, 1846. 

MY DEAR SIR: I regret that you published my 
‘*Reply” in‘‘ The Times.” I should have found 
no difficulty in getting it printed here in a resfec- 
table paper and gratis. However, as I have the 
game in my own hands, I shall not stop to com- 
plain about trifles. 

I am rather ashamed that, knowing me to be 
as poor as I am, you should have thought it ad- 
visable to make the demand on me of the $10. I 
confess that I thought better of you — but let it 
go— it is the way of the world. 

The man or men who told you that there was 
anything wrong in ¢he fone of my “ Reply” were 
either my enemies, or your enemies, or asses. 
When you see them, tell them so from me. I have 
never written an article upon which I more con- 
fidently depend for /éerary reputation than that 
**Reply.” Its merit lay in being Avecisely adapted 
to its purpose. In this city I have had upon it the 
favorable judgments of the best men. All the er- 
ror about it was yours. You should have done as 
I requested — published it in the “‘ Book.” It is 
of no use to conceive a plan if you have to depend 
upon another for its execution. 

Please distribute twenty or thirty copies of the 
‘*Reply” in Philadelphia, andsend me the balance 
through Harnden. 

What paper, or papers, have copied E.’s at- 
tack? 

I have put this matter in the hands of a com- 


petent attorney, and you shall see the result. Your 
charge, $10, will of course be brought before the 
court as an item when I speak of damages. 
In perfect good feeling, Yours truly, 
POE. 


It would be as well to address your letters to 
West Farms. Please put ‘‘ Miss Lynch” in the 
next number. I enclose the ‘“‘ Reveillé” article. | 
presume that, ere this, you have seen the highly 
flattering notices of the ‘ Picayune,” and the 
** Charleston Courier.” 


The following, from W. G. Simms, the nov- 
elist, and P. P. Cooke, his old correspondent, 
illustrate again the appreciation of Poe by 
Southern writers of distinction. : 


SIMMS TO POE. 


NEW YORK, July 30, 1846. 

DEAR SIR: I received your note a week ago, 
and proceeded at once to answer it, but being in 
daily expectation of a newspaper from the South, 
to which, in a letter, 1 had communicated a par- 
agraph concerning the matter which you had sug- 
gested in a previous letter, I determined to wait 
until I could enclose it to you. It has been de- 
layed somewhat longer than I had anticipated, 
and has in part caused my delay to answer you. 
I now send it you, and trust that it will answer 
the desired purpose; though I must frankly say 
that I scarcely see the necessity of noticing the 
sort of scandal to which you refer. I note with re- 
gret the very desponding character of your last 
letter. I surely need not tell you how deeply and 
sincerely I deplore the misfortunes which attend 
you — the more so as I see no process for your re- 
lief and extrication, but such as must result from 
your own decision and resolve. No friend can 
well help you in the struggle which is before you. 
Money, no doubt, can be procured; but this is 
not altogether what you require. Sympathy may 
soothe the hurts of self-esteem, and make a man 
temporarily forgetful of his assailants; but in 
what degree will this avail, and for how long, in 
the protracted warfare of twenty or thirty years? 
You are still a very young man, and one too 
largely and too variously endowed not to entertain 
the conviction as your friends entertain it — of a 
long and manful struggle with, and a final victory 
over, fortune. But this warfare the world re- 
quires you to carry on with your own unassisted 
powers. It is only in your manly resolution to use 
these powers after a legitimate fashion, that it 
will countenance your claims to its regards and 
sympathy; and I need n’t tell you how rigid and 
exacting it has ever been in the case of the poet- 
ical genius, or, indeed, the genius of any order. 
Suffer me to tell you frankly, taking the privileges 
of a true friend, that you are now perhaps in the 
most perilous period of your career — just in that 
position — just at that time of life — when a false 
step becomes a capital error — when a single lead- 
ing mistake is fatal in its consequences. You are 
no longer aboy. ‘‘ At thirty wise or never.” You 
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must subdue your impulses; and in particular, 
let me exhort you to discard all associations with 
men, whatever their talents, whom you cannot es- 
teem as men. Pardon me for presuming thus to 
counsel one whose great natural and acquired re- 
sources should make him rather the teacher of 
others. ButI obey a law of my own nature, and 
it is because of my sympathies that I speak. Do 
not suppose yourself abandoned by the worthy 
and honorable among your friends. They will be 
glad to give you welcome if you will suffer them. 
They will rejoice — I know their feelings and hear 
theif language —to countenance your return to 
that community — that moral province in society 
— of which, let me say to you respectfully and re- 
gretfully, you have been, according to all reports, 
but too heedlessly, and perhaps too scornfully, 
indifferent. Remainin obscurity fora while. You 
have a young wife,— [ am told a suffering and an 
interesting one,—let me entreat you to cherish 
her, and to cast away those pleasures which are 
not worthy of your mind, and to trample those 
temptations under foot which degrade your per- 
son, and make it familiar to the mouth of vulgar 
jest. You may [do] all this by a little circumspec- 
tion. Itisstill within your power. Your resoygces 
from literature are probably much greater than 
mine. I am sure they are quite as great. You 
can increase them so that they shall be ample for 
all your legitimate desires; but you must learn 
the worldling’s lesson of prudence —a lesson, let 
me add, which the literary world has but too fre- 
quently and unwisely disparaged. It may seem 
to you very impertinent,— in most cases it is im- 
pertinent — that he who gives nothing else should 
presumeto givecounsel. But one gives that which 
he can most spare, and you must not esteem me 
indifferent to a condition which I can in no other 
way assist. I have never been regardless of your 
genius, even when I knew nothing of your person. 
It is some years since I counseled Mr. Godey to 
obtain the contributions of your pen. He will tell 
you this. Ihearthat youreproach him. But how 
can you expect a Magazine proprietor to encour- 
age contributions which embroil him with all his 
neighbors? These broils do you no good —vex 
your temper, destroy your peace of mind, and 
hurt your reputation. You have abundant re- 
sources upon which to draw, even were there no 
Grub Street in Gotham. Change your tactics, and 
begin a new series of papers with your publisher. 
The printed matter which I send you might be 
quoted by Godey, and might be ascribed to me. 
But, surely, I need not say to you that, to a 
Southern man, the annoyance of being mixed up 
in a squabble with persons whom he does not 
know, and does not care to know,—and from 
whom no Alexandrine process of cutting loose 
would be permitted bysociety, —would be an intol- 
erable grievance. I submit to frequentinjuries and 
misrepresentations, content — though annoyed by 
the [illegible] —that the viper should amuse him- 
self upon the file, at the expense of his own teeth. 
As a man, as a writer, I shall always be solicitous 
of your reputation and success. You have but 
to resolve on taking and asserting your position, 
equally in the social and the literary world, and 
your way is clear, your path is easy, and you will 
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find true friends enough to sympathize in your tri- 
umphs. Very sincerely though sorrowfully, 
Your friend and ser’vt, 
W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


P. S. If I could I should have been to see you. 
But I have been, and am still, drudging in the 
hands of the printers, kept busily employed night 
and day. Besides, my arrangements are to hurry 
back to the South where I have asick family. A 
very few days will turn my feet in that direction. 


COOKE TO POE. 
August 4, 1846. 

My DEAR SIR: . . . You propose that I shall 
take up your memoir where Lowell drops it, and 
carry it on to the present date of your publica- 
tions. I will do so, if my long delay has not 
thrown the work into the hands of some other 
friend, with entire pleasure. I, however, have not 
‘*Graham’s Magazine” for February, 1845, and 
if you still wish me to continue the memoir you 
must send thatnumber to me. Isome months ago 
procured your Tales and Poems, and have read 
them collectively with great pleasure. That is a 
wonderful poem ending — 


Hell rising from a thousand thrones 
Shall do it reverence. 


“Lenore,” too, is a great poem. The closing 
stanza of ‘‘ To One in Paradise ” (I remember it 
as published in ‘‘ The Visionary”) is the per- 
fection of melody. ‘‘ The Raven” is your dest 
poem. 

John Kennedy, talking with me about your 
stories, old and recent, said, ‘‘ The man’s imagina- 
tion is as truth-like and minutely accurate as De 
Foe’s—” and went on to talk of your ‘‘ Descent 
into the Maelstrom,” ‘‘ MS. Found ina Bottle,” 
** Gold Bug,” etc. 1 think this last the most in- 
genious thing Iever read. Those stories of crimi- 
nal detection, ‘‘ Murders of the Rue Morgue,” 
etc., a prosecuting attorney in the neighborhood 
here declaresare miraculous. I think your French 
friend, for the most part, fine in hisdeductions from 
over-laid and unnoticed small facts, but sometimes 
too minute and hair-splitting. * The stories are 
certainly as interesting as any ever written. The 
‘* Valdemar Case” I read in a number of your 
‘¢ Broadway Journal ” last winter —as I lay in a 
turkey-blind, muffled to the eyes in overcoats, 
etc., and pronounce it without hesitation the most 
damnable, vraisemblable, horrible, hair-lifting, 
shocking, ingenious chapter of fiction that any 
brain ever conceived, or hand traced. That gela- 
tinous, viscous sound of the man’s voice! There 
never was such an idea before. That story scared 
me in broad day, armed with a double-barrel 
Tryon turkey-gun. What would it have done at 
midnight in some old ghostly country-house ? 

1 have always foundsome one remarkable thing 
in your stories to haunt me long after reading 
them. The teeth in “‘ Berenice”; the changing 
eyes of Morella; that red and glaring crack in 
the ‘“‘ House of Usher”; the pores of the deck 
in the ‘‘ MS. Found in a Bottle”; the visible 
drops falling into the goblet in ‘‘ Ligeia,” etc., 
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etc.,— there is always something of this sort to 
stick by the mind — by mine at least. 

My wife is about to enter the carriage, and as 
I wish to send this to the P. O. by her I must 
wind up rapidly. I am ow after an interval of 
months again at work in the preparation of my 
poems for publication. I am dragging, but per- 
haps the mood will presently come. I bespeak a 
review of my Book at your hands when I get it 
out. I have not time now to copy “ Rosalie Lee.” 
It is in Griswold’s last edition. I am grateful to 
you for the literary prop you afford me; and 
trust to do something to justify your commenda- 
tions. I talked recently with a little lady who had 
heard a lecture of yours in which you praised my 
poetry —in New York. She had taken up the 
notion that I was a great poetic roaring “‘ Lion.” 

Do with my MS. as you choose. What do you 
design as to the ‘‘ Stylus”? Write to me with- 
out delay, if you can rob yourself of so much 
time. 


A paragraph of the following letter was 
partly printed by Griswold. 


POE TO COOKE. 


NEw York, August 9, 1846. 

MY DEAR SIR: Never think of excusing your- 
self (to me) for dilatoriness in answering letters — 
I know too well the unconquerable procrastin- 
ation which besets the poet. I will place it all to 
the accounts of the turkeys. Were I to be seized 
by a rambling fit, one of my customary Jassions 
(nothing less) for vagabondizing through the 
woods for a week or a month together, I would 
not —in fact I coudd not — be put out my mood, 
were it even to answer a letter from the Grand 
Mogul informing me that I had fallen heir to his 
possessions. 

Thank you for the compliments. Were I ina 
serious humor just now, I would tell you frankly 
how your words of appreciation make my nerves 
thrill— not because you praise me (for others 
have praised me more lavishly) but because I feel 
that you comprehend and discriminate. You are 
tight about the hair-splitting of my French friend 
— that is all done for effect. These tales of ratio- 
cination owe most of their popularity to being 
something in a new key —I do not mean to say 
that they are not ingenious — but people think 
them more ingenious than they are — on account 
of their method, and azrv of method. In the ‘‘ Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,” for instance, where is 
the ingenuity of unravelling a web which you 
yourself (the author) have woven for the express 
purpose of unravelling? The reader is made to 
confound the ingenuity of the supposititious Du- 
pin with that of the writer of the story. 

Not for the world would I ‘have had any one 
else to continue Lowell’s memoir until I had heard 
from you. I wish you to do it (if you will be so 
kind) and nobody else. By the time the book ap- 
pears you will be famous (or all my prophecy goes 
for nothing), and Ishall have the éc/a¢of your name 
to aid my sales. But, seriously, I do not think 
that any one so well enters into the poetical por- 
tion of my mind as yourself — and I deduce this 


idea from my intense appreciation of those points 
of your own poetry which seem lost upon others, 

Should you undertake the work for me, there 
is one topic —there is one particular in which | 
have had wrong done me, and it may not be in- 
decorous in me to call your attention toit. The last 
selection of my Tales was made from about sey- 
enty, by Wiley and Putnam’s reader, Duyckinck. 
He has what he thinks a taste for ratiocination, 
and has accordingly made up the book mostly of 
analytic stories. But this is not representing my 
mind in its various phases — it is not giving me 
fair play. In writing these Tales one by one, at 
long intervals, I have kept the book-unity al- 
ways in mind — that is, each has been composed 
with reference to its effect as part of a whole. In 
this view, one of my chief aims has been the widest 
diversity ofsubject, thought, and especially éoneand 
manner of handling. Were all my Tales now be- 
fore me in a large volume, and as the composition 
of another, the merit which would principally ar- 
rest my attention would be the wide diversity 
and variety. You will be surprised to hear me 
say that (omitting one or two of my first efforts) 
I do not consider any one of my stories etter than 
anqther. There is a vast variety of kinds, and, 
in dégree of value, these kinds vary — but each 
tale is equally good ofits kind. The loftiest kind 
is that of the highest imagination — and for this 
reason only ‘‘ Ligeia” may be called my des? tale. 
I have much improved this last since you saw it, 
and I mail you a copy, as well as a copy of my 
best specimen of analysis — “‘ The Philosophy of 
Composition.” 

Do you ever see the British papers? Martin 
F. Tupper, author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
has been paying me some high compliments — 
and indeed I have been treated more than well. 
There is one ‘‘ British opinion,” however, which 
I value highly — Miss Barrett’s. She says [the 
letter has been printed above] . . . Wouldit 
be in bad taste to quote these words of Miss B. in 
your notice? Forgive these egotisms (which are 
rendered in some measure necessary by the topic), 
and believe me that I will let slip 20 opportunity 
of reciprocating your kindness. 

Griswold’s new edition I have not yet seen (is 
it out?), but I will manage to find ‘‘ Rosalie Lee.” 
Do not forget to send me a few personal details 
of yourself —such as I give in *‘ The New York 
Literati.” When your book appears I propose to 
review it fully in Colton’s ‘‘ American Review.” 
If you ever write to him, please suggest to him 
that I wish to do so. I hope to get your volume 
before mine goes to press — so that I may speak 
more fully. 

I will forward the papers to which I refer 7” a 
day or two — not by to-day’s mail. 

Touching ‘‘ The Stylus”: this is [the] one 
great purpose of my literary life. Undoubtedly 
(unless I die) I will accomplish it — but I can af- 
ford to lose nothing by precipitancy. I cannot 
yet say when or how I shall get to work — but 
when the time comes, I will write to you. I wish 
to establish a journal in which the men of genius 
may fight their battles upon some terms of equal- 
ity with those dunces, the men of talent. But, 
apart from this, I have magnificent objects in 
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view. MayI but live to accomplish them! Most 
cordially your friend, EpoAR A. Poe. 


The correspondence with F. W. Thomas, 
which continued with some laxity on Poe’s 
part, is self-explanatory : 


POE TO THOMAS. 


NEW YORK, September 8, 1844. 

MY DEAR THOMAS: I received yours with sin- 
cere pleasure, and nearly as sincere surprise ; for 
while you were wondering that I did not write to 
you, | was making up my mind that you had for- 
gotten me altogether. 

I have left Philadelphia, and am living, at pres- 
ent, about five miles out of New York. For the 
last seven or eight months I have been playing 
hermit in earnest, nor have I seen a living soul 
out of my family — who are well and desire to be 
kindly remembered. When I say ‘‘ well,” I only 
mean (as regards Virginia) as well as usual. Her 
health remains excessively precarious. 

Touching the ‘‘ Beechen Tree” [a poem by 
Thomas], I remember it well and pleasantly. I 
have not yet seen a published copy, but will get 
one forthwith and notice it as it deserves — and it 
deserves much of high praise —at the very first 
opportunity I get. At present Iam so much out 
of the world that I may not be able to do any- 
thing immediately. 

Thank God! Richard (whom you know) is 
himself again. Tell Dow so: but he won’t be- 
lieve it. I am working at a variety of things (all 
of which you shall behold in the end) — and with 
an ardor of which I did not believe myself capable. 

You said to me hurriedly, when we last met on 
the wharf in Philadelphia, that you believed Rob- 
ert Tyler really wished to give me the post in the 
Custom-House. This I also really think; and Iam 
confirmed in the opinion that he could not, at all 
times, do as he wished in such matters, by see- 
ing at the head of the ‘*‘ Aurora”— 
a bullet-headed and malicious villain who has 
brought more odium upon the Administration 
than any fellow (of equal littleness) in its ranks, 
and who has been more indefatigably busy in 
both open and secret vilification of Robert Tyler 
than any individual, little or big, in America. 

Let me hear from you again very soon, my dear 
Thomas, and believe me ever 

Your friend, POE. 


POE TO THOMAS. 


May 4, 1845. 

MY DEAR THOMAS: In the hope that you have 
Not yet guzfe given me up as gone to Texas, or 
elsewhere, I sit down to write you a few words. 
I have been intending to do the same thing ever 
since I received your letter before the last — but 
for my life and soul I could not find, or make, an 
opportunity. The fact is, that being seized of 
late with a fit of industry, I put so many irons in 
the fire all at once that I have been quite unable 
to getthem out. For the last three or four months 
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I have been working fourteen or fifteen hours a 
day,— hard at it all the time,— and so, whenever 
I took pen in hand to write, I found that I was 
neglecting something that woudd de attended to. 
I never knew what it was to be a slave before. 

And yet, Thomas, I have made no money. I 
am as poor now as ever I was in my life — except 
in hope, which is byno means bankable. I have 
taken a third pecuniary interest in the ‘‘ Broadway 
Journal,” and for everything I have written for 
it have been, of course, so much out of pocket. 
In the end, however, it will pay me well—at 
least the prospects are good. Say to Dow for me 
that there never has been a chance for my repay- 
ing him, without putting myself to greater incon- 
venience than he himself would have wished to 
subject me to, had he known the state of the case. 
Nor am I able to pay him now. The Devil him- 
self was never so poor. Say to Dow, also, that I 
am sorry he has taken to dunning in his old age 
— it is a diabolical practice, altogether unworthy 
**a gentleman and a scholar”—to say nothing 
of the Editor of the ‘‘ Madisonian.” I wonder 
how he would like me to write him a series of let- 
ters,— say one a week,— giving him the literary 
gossip of New York, or something of more gen- 
eral character. I would furnish him such a series 
for whatever he could afford to give me. If he 
agrees to this arrangement, ask him to state the 
length and character of the letters — how often — 
and how much he can give me. Remember me 
kindly to him, and tell him I believe that dun- 
ning is his one sin — although at the same time, 
I do think it is the unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Ghost spoken of in the Scriptures. I 
am going to mail him the ‘‘ Broadway Journal ” 
regularly, and hope he will honor me with an 
exchange. 

My dear Thomas, I hope you will never im- 
agine, from any seeming neglect of mine, that I 
have forgotten our old friendship. There is no 
one in the world I would rather see at this mo- 
ment than yourself; and many are the long talks 
we have about you and yours. Virginia and Mrs. 
Clemm beg to be remembered to you in the 
kindest terms. Do write me fully when you get 
this, and let me know particularly what you are 
about. 

I send you an early number of the ‘ B. Jour- 
nal” containing my ‘‘Raven.” It was copied by 
Briggs, my associate, before I joined the paper. 
The ‘‘ Raven ” has had a great ‘‘run,’”’ Thomas 
— but I wrote it for the express purpose of run- 
ning —just as I did the ‘‘Gold Bug,” you know. 
The bird beat the bug, though, all hollow. 

Do not forget to write immediately, and be- 
lieve me, Most sincerely your friend, 

POE. 


The following is the last letter to F. W. 
Thomas. 
POE TO THOMAS. 


FORDHAM, February 14, 1849. 
MY DEAR FRIEND THOMAS: Your letter, dated 
November 27, has reached me ata little village of 
the Empire State, after having taken, at its leisure, 
avery considerable tour among the Post-Offices— 
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occasioned, I presume, by your indorsement ‘‘to 
forward” wherever I might be — and the fact is, 
where I might zof have been, for the last three 
months, is the legitimate question. At all events, 
now that I have your well-known MS. before me, 
it is most cordially welcome. Indeed, it seems 
an age since | heard from you, and a decade of 
ages since I shook you by the hand—although 
I hear of you now and then. Right glad am I to 
find you once more in a true position—in the 
fieldofLetters. Depend uponit, after all, Thomas, 
Literature is the most noble of professions. In 
fact, it is about the only one fit fora man. For 
my own part, there is no seducing me from the 
path. I shall be a Littéérateur at least all my life; 
nor would I abandon the hopes which still lead 
me on for all the gold in California. Talking of 
gold, and of the temptations at present held out 
to ‘* poor-devil authors,” did it ever strike you 
that all which is really valuable to a man of let- 
ters — to a poet in especial — is absolutely unpur- 
chasable? Love, fame, the dominion of intellect, 
the consciousness of power, the thrilling sense of 
beauty, the free air of Heaven, exercise of body and 
mind, with the physical and moral health which 
result —these and such as these are really all 
that a poet cares for: then answer me this— why 
shouldhe goto California? Like Brutus, ‘‘ I pause 
for a reply ” — which, like F. W. Thomas, I take 
it for granted you have no intention of giving me. 
I have read the Prospectus of the ‘‘ Chronicle,” 
and like it much, especially the part where you 
talk about letting go the finger of that conceited 
booby, the East, which is by no means the East 
out of which came the wise men mentioned in 
Scripture. I wish you would come down on the 
Frogpondians. Theyare getting worse and worse, 
and pretend not to be aware that there ave any 
literary people out of Boston. The worst and 
most disgusting part of the matter is that the 
Bostonians are really, as a race, far inferior 
in point of anything beyond mere talent to any 
other se¢ upon the continent of North America. 
They are decidedly the most servile imitators of 
the English it is possible to conceive. I always 
get into a passion when I think about [it.] It 
would be the easiest thing in the world to use 
them up ez masse. One really well-written sat- 
ire would accomplish the business: but it must 
not be such a dish of skimmed-milk-and-water as 
Lowell’s. I suppose you have seen that affair — 
the ‘‘ Fable for Critics,” I mean. Miss Fuller, 
that detestable old maid, told him once that he 
was ‘‘so wretched a poet as to be disgusting 
even to his best friends.” This set him off at a 
tangent and he has never been quite right since 
—so he took to writing satire against mankind 
in general, with Margaret Fuller and her protégé, 
Cornelius Matthews, in particular. It is misera- 
bly weak upon the whole, but has one or two good 
but by no means original things,— oh, there is 
*‘ nothing new under the sun,” and Solomon is 
right —for once. I sent a review of the ‘‘ Fable” 
to the ‘‘S. L. Messenger,” a day or two ago, and 
I only hope Thompson will print it. Lowell is a 
ranting abolitionist, and deserves a good using up. 
It is a pity that he is a poet. I have not seen your 
paper yet, and hope you will mail me one — reg- 


ularly if you can spare it. I will send you some- 
thing whenever I get achance. With your coed- 
itor, Mr. [name crossed out] I am not acquainted 
personally, but he is well known to me by repu- 
tation. Eames, I think, was talking to me about 
him in Washington once, and spoke very highly 
of him in many respects, so upon the whole you 
are in luck. The rock on which most new enter- 
prises in the paper way split is namby-pambyism, 
It never did do and never will. No yea-nay jour- 
nalever succeeded. But I know there is little dan- 
ger of your making the ‘‘Chronicle”’a yea-nay one, 
I have been quite out of the literary world for the 
last three years, and have sazd little or nothing, 
but, like the owl, I have ‘‘ taken it out in think- 
ing.” By and by I mean tocome out of the bush, 
and then I Aave some old scores tosettle. I fancy 
I see some of my /riends already stepping up to 
the Captain’s office. The fact is, Thomas, living 
buried in the country makes a man savage — wol- 
fish. I am just in the humor fora fight. You will 
be pleased to hear that I am in better health than 
I ever knew myself to be — full of energy, and 
bent upon success. You shall hear of me again 
shortly — and it is not improbable that I may soon 
pay you a visit in Louisville. If I can do any- 
thing for you in New York, let me know. Mrs. 
Clemm sends her best respects, and begs to be re- 
membered to your mother’s family if they are with 
you. You would oblige me very especially if you 
could squeeze in what follows, editorially. The 
lady [Mrs. Lewis] spoken of is a most particular 
friend of mine, and deserves a// I have said of her. 
I will reciprocate the favor I ask, whenever you 
say the word, and show me how. Address meat 
New York City as usual, and if you insert the fol- 
lowing, please cut it out and enclose it in your let- 
ter. Truly your friend, 
EDGAR A. POE. 


A notice of Mrs. Lewis, “ Estelle,” is ap- 
pended. Poe recurs to the same subject in 
the next. 


POE TO GRISWOLD. 


NEw YorRK, June 28, 1849. 

DEAR GRISWOLD: Since I have more criti- 
cally examined your ‘‘ Female Poets,” it occurs 
to me that you have not guz¢e done justice to our 
common friend, Mrs. Lewis; and if you could 
oblige me so far as to substitute, for your no 
doubt hurried notice, a somewhat longer one 
prepared by myself (subject, of course, to your 
emendations) I would reciprocate the favor when, 
where, and as you please. If you cou/d agree to 
this, give me a hint to that effect, and the MS. is 
ready. I will leave it sealed with Mrs. Lewis, who 
is unaware of my design —for I would rather she 
should consider herself as indebted to you for 
the favor, at all points. By calling on Mrs. Lewis, 
and asking for a package to your address, you 
can at any moment getit. I would not, of course, 
put you to any expense in this matter. All cost 
shall be promptly defrayed. 


Truly yours, EDGAR A. POE. 
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POE IN NEW YORK. 


MRS. CLEMM TO GRISWOLD. 


NEW YORK, September 4, 1849. 
DEAR Mr. GRISWOLD: I have tried so long to 
see you without success, that I have taken the 
liberty of addressing this note to you. I under- 
stand from Mrs. Lewis you received the package 
Mr. Poe left at her house for you. I wish you to 
publish it exactly as he has written it. If you will 
do so I will promise you a favorable review of 
your books as they appear — you know the in- 
fluence I have with Mr. Poe. Not that I think 
he will need any urging to advance your inter- 
est. I have just heard from him ; he writes in fine 
spirits and says his prospects are excellent. Will 
you be so kind as to let me know if you receive 
this? Please direct to me at New York, care of 

E. A. Poe. Respectfully, 
MARIA CLEMM. 


I will call on Saturday at ten o’clock at your 
room if you will please meet me there. 


Mrs. Lewis’s comment on this interest in her 
verse is contained in the following: 


MRS. LEWIS TO GRISWOLD. 


125 DEAN STREET, September 20, 1850. 
DEAR Doctor: . . . Nothing has ever given 
me so much insight into Mr. Poe’s real char- 
acter as his letters to you, which are published 
in this third volume [of Poe’s collected works]. 


They will not fail to convince the public of the in- 
justice of Graham’s and Neal’s articles. I was as- 
tonished at the part of P.’s Note, where he says— 
“But I have promised Mrs. Lewis this.” | will 
explain. Mrs. Clemm said to me on one of her 
visits: ‘* Dr. G. has been to Fordham — he came 
to see Eddie about you — something about the 
new edition of ‘The Female Poets.’ But you are 
not to know anything about it.” Mr. P. never 
mentioned the subject to me, or I to him. He 
only sent to me for my latest poems, saying that 
you were going to increase or re-write the sketch 
fora new Edition of ‘‘ The Female Poets.” 

Ihave ceased to correspond with Mrs. C[lemm] 
on account of her finding so much fault, and 
those articles of G’s and N’s. I cannot endure 
ingratitude. I have felt and do feel that you have 
performed a noble and disinterested part toward 
Mr. Poe in the editing of his works. . . . 

Yours ever sincerely, ESTELLE. 


A second letter from Mrs. Clemm to Gris- 
wold illustrates the relations of the family with 
himat the time he was designated by Poe as his 
literary executor. It should be said, too, that 
several of the letters published by Griswold, 
as from Poe to him, are among these papers, 
and a few other unimportant notes. 


NEw YORK, August 27, 1849. 
DEAR MR. GRISWOLD: I feel you will pardon 
the liberty I take in addressing you, but the ex- 
tteme urgency of my situation compels me to do 
so. Mr. Poe has been absent from home for some 
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weeks; he is now in Richmond and has been very 
ill, and unable to send me any money since he 
left, and is much distressed for fear of my suffer- 
ing. Indeed I have suffered. 1 have been very 
sick, and entirely unable to make the least exer- 
tion. I have been without the necessaries of life 
for many days, and would not apply to any one, 
in hopes that I would soon receive some aid from 
my poor Eddy. He writes me that he is getting 
better, and hopes he will be soon able to attend 
to business. I confide in you, dear sir, and beg 
you to loan me a small sum until I can receive 
some from him. I have not the means to go to 
the city, but a note addressed to Mrs. Maria 
Clemm, care of E. A. Poe, New York, will reach 
me. A gentleman in the neighborhood asks 
every day for me at the post-office. You have no 
idea how distressing it is to my feelings to make 
this request, but I think you will feel for my situ- 


ation. Respectfully, Mania CLEMM 


Poe’s relations with literary women are fur- 
ther illustrated, and some details are elucidated 
by letters belonging to his own correspondence, 
and by other letters that passed between these 
ladies or between them and Griswold. The 
subject, however, is an involved one, and would 
require, for proper understanding, a more de- 
tailed explanation of minor incidents than is 
here possible. All the papers bearing upon this 
matter are therefore omitted. 

The last letter we shall print is from Poe to 
Mrs. Clemm, written at Richmond, whither he 
had gone to lecture and to visit old friends, es- 
pecially Mrs. Shelton, to who1a he became en- 
gaged. The “ Annie” to whom he refers is 
the lady of Lowell whose friendship seems to 
have been uppermost in his mind during the 
later period of his much-tangled affections. 


POE TO MRS. CLEMM. 


RICHMOND, September, 1849. 

[First sheet missing.] . . . possible. Everybody 
says that if I lecture again and put the tickets at 
fifty cents, I will clear am I never was received 
with so much enthusiasm. The papers have done 
nothing but praise me before the lecture and since. 
I inclose one of the notices, the only one in which 
the slightest word of disparagement appears. It 
is written by Daniel, the man whom I challenged 
when I was here last year. I have been invited out 
a great deal, but could seldom go, on account of 
not havinga dress-coat. To-night Rose [his sis- 
ter] and I are to spend the evening at Elmira’s 
[Mrs. Shelton]. Last night I was at Poitiaux’s ; 
the night before at Strobia’s, where I saw my 
dear friend Eliza Lambert, Gen. Lambert’s sister. 
She was ill in her bed-room, but insisted upon 
our coming up, and we stayed until nearly one 
o’clock. In a word, I have received nothing but 
kindness since I have been here, and could have 
been quite happy but for my dreadful anxiety 
about you. Since the report of my intended mar- 
riage the McKenzies have overwhelmed me with 
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attentions. Their house is so crowded that they all the books and shook them one by one, and 
could not ask me to stay. And now, my own pre- unless Eliza White has it, I do not [know] what 
cious Muddy, the very moment I get a definite has become of it. She was looking at it the last 
answer about everything I will write again and time I saw it. The one you spoilt with Indian 
tell you what to do. Elmira talks about visiting Ink ought to be somewhere about the house. | 
Fordham, but I do not know whether that would will do my best to find it.” 

do. I think, perhaps, it would be best for you to 

give up everything there and come on here in the I got a sneaking letter to-day from 

Packet. Write immediately and give me your ad- pot rll me snytiing about Nees ow 9 72 
vice about it, for you know best. Could we be hear to hear it now — unless you can tell me that 
happier in Richmond or Lowell? for! suppose we rr, [her husband] is dead. I have got the 
could never be happy at Fordham, and, Muddy, wedding ring, and shall have no difficulty, | 
I must be somewhere where I can see Annie. Did think, in getting a dress-coat. she 
Mrs. L[ewis] get the ‘‘ Western Quarterly Re- f 

view”? Thompson is constantly urging me to 
write for the ‘‘ Messenger,” but I am so anxious WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 
that I cannot. Mr. Loud, the husband of Mrs. , 

St. Leon Loud, the poetess of Philadelphia, called Fey ye eee ee 
on me the other day and offered me $100 to edit 


his wife’s poems. Of course I accepted the offer. bs ’ . ; 
The whole labor will not occupy me three days. The letters selected in these articles include 


I am to have them ready by Christmas. I have the more important portion of the Poe papers 
seen Bernard often. Eliza is expected, but has in Griswold’s hands. Whatever one may think 
not come. When I repeat my lecture here, I will of the temper or prudence of Griswold, they 
then go to P etersburg and Norfolk. A Mr. abundantly sustain thesubstance of hismemoir. 
Taverner lectured here on Shakespeare, a few They are now furnished for publication by his 
nights after me, and had eight persons, including +» defenae’ of that mneuadle: aii the ores 
myself and the doorkeeper. I think upon the 5°?) ™@ renets ng ge + soredhgee’ saree 
whole, dear Muddy, it will be better for you to ©™t writer's responsibility is merely an editorial 

one. It is a gratification to find that American 


say that I am ill or something of that kind, and ‘ 
break up at Fordham, so that you maycome on men of letters who were contemporary with 


here. Let me know immediately what you think Poe are so fully freed from the charge, brought 
best. You know we could easily pay off what we against them by English admirers of the poet, 


owe at Fordham, and the place isa beautiful one, of Jack of aid and appreciation toward him. 
ht egestas ps repel mt eco Few men have received such cordial encou- 
sleeler stteesion to. I told Elmira int I first ragement, praise, and welcome, material and 
came here, that I had one of the pencil-sketches MOral, as Poe received from nearly all who 
of her, that I took along while ago in Richmond; Were brought into relations with him, and the 
and I told her that I would write to you about it. number of these was many — Irving, Kennedy, 
So when you write, just copy the following words Paulding, Hawthorne, Willis, Anthon, Lowell, 
in your letter: Simms, and others less distinguished, but then 
“I have looked again for the pencil-sketch of Of note. Yet Mr. Andrew Lang says that Poe 
Mrs. S. but cannot find it anywhere. Itookdown was “a gentleman among canazile. 
G. E. Woodberry. 
lic a 
book 
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ROSE of fire shut in a veil of snow; a dif 
An April gleam athwart a misted sky; fashi 
A jewel —a soul! Gaze deep if thou would’st know ware 
The flame-wrought spell of its pale witchery. and | 
And now each tremulous beauty lies revealed; : . 
And now the drifted snow doth beauty shield. ae 
So my shy love, aneath her kerchief white, . At 
Holdeth the glamour of the East in fee ; ng] 
Warm Puritan !— who fears her own delight, —_— 
Who trembleth over that she yieldeth me. toy 
And now her lips her heart’s rich flame have told; ay 
And now they pale that they have been so bold. aid 


Ednah Proctor Clarke. 


serve] 





FOLK-SPEECH 


VELYN, recounting his visit to 
Beverly in 1654,says, “ Here a-very 
old woman shew’d us the monu- 
ments, and being above one hun- 
“8 dred years old, spake y* language 
of Queen Marie’s daies, in whose 
time she was born.” The change in speech 
was probably even greater than in written Eng- 
lish, in the century preceding the Common- 
wealth — the century in which the mother col- 
onies of Virginia and Massachusetts received 
most of the stock from which their widely scat- 
tered childrensprang. The “ language of Queen 
Marie’s daies” was perhaps more antique than 
the English spoken by Queen Elizabeth, which, 
if we may judge from her letters, was less mod- 
emthanShakspere’s. Elizabeth called her eyes 
“vees” —that is, “i-ees,” as Chaucer pro- 
nouncedit. She says“ hit ” forit, the old neuter 
of 4e in Anglo-Saxon days. This pronoun is 
yet heard among the Virginia negroes, who got 
their English no doubt from the white bond- 
servants, who outnumbered them in the tobac- 
co-fields until near the close of the seventeenth 
century. (The negro preterit with “done” for 
anauxiliary is perhaps Anglo-Saxon old clothes. 
Ihaveseena citation from a translation of Luke 
made in the fourteenth century where onereads: 
“And it was done that the beggar died.” The 
_ would clip it to, “The beggar done 
died.”’) 

From the days of Evelyn’s entry above cited 
—that is, from the middle of the period of pri- 
mary Amexican settlement to the present time 
—the language has changed more slowly than 
inthe hundred years between Mary the Catho- 
lic and Cromwell the Puritan. The English of 
book-reading Americans differs from that of 
educated English people only in those super- 
ficial traits that are the unavoidable result of 
a different environment and the fluctuations of 
fashion. But along the shore of a stream the 
current moves more slowly, and suffers eddies 

and backsets. Much old English of the days 
of Cromwell, some that goes back farther even 
than to Queen Marie’s daies,” will be found 

in the dialect speech of rustic neighborhoods 
in America, There are facts in the history of 
English words that will never be known until 
some of the younger American philologists 
g0 afield in search of the living forms that 
grow in the soil about them, and that are not 
less instructive than the dialects of England 
assiduously gathered by a multitude of ob- 
‘tvers, or the patois of the French country 
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to which Littré was not above paying his re- 
spects. Disavowing any pretension to be a 
philological expert, I propose to write here as 
an observer of American folk-speech. On that 
portion of the history of the English language 
which has to do with its conditions and changes 
in this country, and on that alone, I may claim 
to speak with some authority, if the life-long 
habit of studying the people’s speech, excep- 
tional opportunities for observing it in many 
widely separated districts, and an extensive ac- 
quaintance with writings of all sorts, printed 
and manuscript, of the colonial period, can give 
authority. 

English travelers very early mention the dif- 
ferences between colonial speech and that of 
the mother country. This arose partly from the 
great number of new objects and processes that 
must have names, and partly from English pro- 
vincial words adopted into general speech in 
America. For example, “swamp,” with a far- 


reaching Scandinavian ancestry, and no doubt 
a long provincial use in England, had to be 
explained to English readers, though its use 
appears to have been general in the American 


colonies. By 1676 it had passed into a verb 
in common use in Massachusetts: thus Nini- 
gret, the Indian chief, is said to have “ swamped 
himself” when he had hidden in a wooded 
morass. In 1730 “swamp” formed part ofa com- 
pound word; “swamp-law,” in Maine, stood 
for certain extra-judicial methods of attaining 
justice known to all rude and pioneer lands. 
The word “swamp,” like many other provin- 
cials of the time, bettered its fortunes by emi- 
gration, and was received into good English 
society when it went back. There are many 
other words in orthodox use to-day that were 
apparently not so universally understood in the 
seventeenth century. Josselyn, the traveler, 
thinks it needful to make a curious explanation 
about 1675. “At last we lost our dogs,” he 
says, “it being (as the Lancashire people phrase 
it) twi-light, that is almost dark.” But twilight 
was in occasional literary use long before this 
time. I find “sky-setting” used for a time of 
day in an item of news from Edinburgh printed 
in Bradford’s “New York Gazette” in January, 
1731. I suppose the disappearance of twilight 
to be intended. 

There are indigenous words in our folk- 
speech, but our local rustic dialects are com- 
posed almost entirely of words in their older 
forms or older senses, of English words now 
quite obsolete, and of words from provincial 
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English dialects. When first I heard farmers in 
the Lake George region calla “cowslip” a “‘cow- 
slop,” I smiled to think how modern the cor- 
ruption was, and how easy to imagine that the 
name had something to do with the feeding of 
a cow. But rash guesses in etymology are ever 
unsafe ; “ cusloppe” is given as a form of the 
Anglo-Saxon word nine centuries ago. The ety- 
mologists miss the history of this word, and of 
the word “slop,” by not knowing that, both as 
noun and verb, “slop” refers to any liquid or 
semi-liquid food for cattle, and this overso wide 
a region of America as to make its antiquity 
certain. 

Take another expression that seems strictly 
American. “ She is in a perfect gale,” one says 
of a little girl or a young woman in a state of 
effervescent mirth. It is easy and natural to 
suppose this to be modern, and to derive it from 
a seafarer’s figure of speech. But the “ Danes” 
who settled in England spoke a tongue very 
much like the Icelandic, and there is in this 
speech the word gé//,— with a long vowel,— 
meaning “a fit of gaiety,” so that Anglo-Danish 
ladies in the court of Knut probably “ got into 
a perfect gale” as our American women and 
girls do now. In New England they have the 
verb to “train” for to romp. For this I can 
find no remote ancestry; it may have come 
from the New England “trainin’,” with its rum, 
cider, and ginger-bread, but I do not think it 
so recent as that. 

Whenever a “ half-cut ” — but “ half-cut” is 
a folk-word heard in New York city, and must 
not pass without explanation. The phrase is 
sometimes, “half-cut quality”— people whose 
social position is the irksome one of looking 
down on nearly everybody, except those who 
look down on them. The phrase is probably 
tautological, cut being used in its original 
sense of docked; “half-cut quality” is only 
“ bob-tailed quality.” To begin again my re- 
mark — when an English traveler of the class 
designated in New York as “ half-cut ” comes 
to this country, and goes home to write a book, 
— for the*half-cut traveler, English or Ameri- 
can, is prone to embalm his impressions of for- 
eign lands in a book,—he is pretty sure to 
express great amusement at the “niggers.” Es- 
pecially does a “ nigger regiment” marching 
down the street give him no end of diversion. 

Now, an American feels something vulgar 
in the word “nigger.” <A “half-cut” Ameri- 
can, though he might use it in speech, would 
hardly print it. It repels us even in Thackeray. 
The black man has taken to calling himself 
negro nowadays, and he puts no little race as- 
sertion into the word; but he is mortally averse 
to “nigger,” which on this side of the sea has 
the tang of overseer’s lingo. “ Don’t you call 
me niggah; de debbil is a niggah,” is the way 
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a South Carolina black woman uttered her ob- 
jection a while ago. But there is nothing dia- 
bolical — indeed, there is nothing essentially 
vulgar — in the pedigree of the offensive word, 
The first blacks brought to Jamestown are not 
called in Captain Smith’s history “negro,” 
the Spanish word for “ black,” but “ negar,” 
from the French word for a black man. They 
were similarly called in Boston — in the records 
it is spelled “neger,” but a will of 1653 madeit 
“negar.” Thispronunciation “negar,” or “nee- 
gur,” was the commonest one on the Ohio River 
in my childhood, and is an older word in Eng- 
lish than negro. 

In the first anti-slavery tract printed in New 
England, in the year 1700, Judge Sewall writes 
not only “negro,” but in one place “ niger,” 
which I take to be “ nigger” in sound. Per- 
haps the sound of the old French word is most 
nearly kept in the Irishman’s “ naygur.” 

Our Lake George people say fazrce, and the 
word seems merely a broad sound of fierce. In 
Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale” we read: 


Whan he him knew and had his tale herd, 
As fers as a leon, pulled out his swerd. 


“ Fers” here is a literal transcript of the old 
French fers, which would be sounded very like 
our “ fairce.” Lowell also notes “ferce” in 
New England. The word “ fierce” is used by 
our country people as a different word from 
“fairce.” “ Fierce” isa word descriptive of char- 
acter —a fierce dog is dangerous. But “ fairce” 
only means eager ; a dog may be faire to catch 
a rabbit, or fairce to get indoors on a cold night, 
and yet not be fierce, and so a man is said to be 
fairce to hear the news. Jers and fiers were two 
forms of the word in old French. 

Alongside“swamp,” which signifies a wooded 
morass, the country people in many places have 
another word for boggy ground covered with 
grass. This word, “mash,” occurs in many of 
the colonial writers of the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth century it was sometimes con- 
fused with “ marsh” — that is, “marsh” was 
written and “ mash” pronounced. Among the 
Du Cimitiére papers I find a humorous “ Reply 
to the Assessors,” in which is this couplet: 


I have no banks, I have no Marsh, 
Delaware’s tide ne’er does me dash. 


But it could hardly have been a recent cor 
ruption of marsh. The elision of the liquid is 
easy, but the flat vowel probably points to 4 
closer kinship with the old form “marish,” which 
occurs in a Virginia document of 1679. The 
corruption, whenever it first occurred, is a vat 
ant from attraction. The notion of a yielding 
substance is consciously present witha countty- 
man when he uses it. The rustic likes to tw 
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a word about so as to make it descriptive. The 
word ‘“‘ tarantula” is corrupted by Mississippi 
wood-choppers into “tareantelope,” and the 
peasants of the Paysde Vaud call “ laudanum,” 
lait d’anon — young ass’s milk. 

A good example of the attraction of one word 
for another is to be found in our American word 
“riffle,” which gets the go-by from all the dic- 
tionaries and vocabularies, so far as I know, ! 
though it is present in the excellent proverbial 
phrase, “ He cannot make theriffle,”7, ¢., hecan- 
not achieve his purpose against opposing cir- 
cumstances. The notion is that ofa boatman or 
canoe-man struggling up-stream over a riffle, or 
ripple. The word “riffle” is common enough in 
this sense, and seems at firsta corruption of “rip- 
ple.” But this latter word is by the etymologists 
considered a modern form of “ rimple,” while 
riffle comes doubtless from “rift,” which is the 
form given to the word in the letter-press to Ev- 
ans’s analysis of his famous “ Map of the Middle 
British Colonies.” Now “rift,” as applied to a 
slight fall,ora“shoaly place,” as the first English 
explorer of the Delaware has it, is but another 
form of “ reef.” Mr. Skeat cites from Hexham’s 
“Dutch-English Dictionary” of 1658, “ rif” or 
“riffe,’"defied by “a foard or shallow place,” 
and of this the colonial “ rift” was but another 
form. By attraction of “ripple,” or mere effort to 
produce representative sound, we get “riffle.” 
“Riff,” “rift,” and the more modern “ riffle” are 
wholly omitted from the dictionaries, and the 
word “ ripple,” in the sense of @ slight fall in a 
stream, is not known to lexicographers. I be- 
lieve its use to be all but universal in the United 
States. I very much doubt the derivation of 
“ripple” from “ rimple.” 

Much like “ripple” and “riffle” are “whipple- 
tree” and “ whiffle-tree,” both in common use, 
yet each susceptible of a derivation of its own. 
Itis worth while remarking here that the “ dou- 
ble-whiffle-tree ” or “ double-tree ” is known in 
some Northern regions by an excellent descrip- 
tive name, the “evener.” By analogy with 
“whipple-tree,” the ghastly wit of “The Sot- 
weed Factor” calls a gallows a “ tripple-tree,” 
which was probably colonial slang. 

The change of “rif” to “rift,” pointed out 
above, reminds us of “ clift ” for “cliff,” which I 
find in Josselyn. “Clift” is the folk-word inmany 
parts of the United States, as it is also in Eng- 
land. Two picturesque streams in Indiana claim 
the adjective “clifty” for proper name. It is 
not for a student of folk-speech to go above his 
last, and meddle with the difference among phi- 
lologists, as to whether cliff did or did not come 
irom the verb “ cleave,” to split open. The wide 
prevalence of the form “clift” creates a preju- 
dice in favor of this etymology so strongly re- 


1 This was written before “ The Century Dictionary” 
Was issued. 
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jected by some authorities. A fissure in the 
rocks is called a “ rock-cleft” in an old Con- 
necticut writing. 

But the / in “ clift” may easily be an excres- 
cence, as it is in many other folk-words. Unlet- 
tered people love uniformity. I heard of a com- 
pany of mountaineer soldiers who persisted in 
changing their captain’s name, Lambkin, to 
Lambkins, in order to make it dress the line with 
Tomkins, Watkins, Jenkins, Haskins, and Simp- 
kins. There is a strong tendency to put an s on 
every proper name that will bear it, from the 
prevalence of the old possessive or patronymic 
termination. Given soft, raft, aft, daft, rift, drift, 
shift, and other words like them, and skiff 
straightway becomes skift; whiff, whift; and cliff, 
clift. “Once” may get a / because it is so often 
used to mark time past that it seems to deserve a 
preterit ending; “twice-t” may have caught the 
from proximity to“ once-t,” for final sounds are 
highly contagious. Many a terminal ¢/ appears 
to have come from the frequency of its sound in 
the past tenses of verbs. Thus “across” becomes 
“acrost,” perhaps from “crossed,” or maybe 
from association with fast used as a preposi- 
tion of place. This latter in turn pays itself 
back by filching an augment, though Chaucer 
uses “ apass” as a verb. Thus a man from the 
bottom of the Indiana “ Pocket ”—let us say 
from the hill country of “ Posey Kyounty, Inje- 
anny ”—might have said thirty years ago: “ I 
come straight acrost the crick, an’ kep’ a-goin’ 
right ahead, and clim plum’ to the top of yan hill 
over yander, an’ wuz a-comin’ down on t’ other 
side of that air branch, apast the woods paster,” 
and soon. No types can express, however, the 
long-drawn flatness of the accented vowel in 
apast, yander, and paster, or for that matter, in 
“ pasnips” for parsnips, in “ passell ” for parcel, 
in “sassers” for saucers, and in “ sassingers” 
for sausages. I give “sassers” forextreme Hoo- 
sier, but I find “sasers” in a Connecticut in- 
ventory before 1650, in the time of American 
phonetic spelling. “ Passell” I give as equiva- 
lent to parcel, but it has in the dialect the sense 
of a portion or quantity, as “he spilt a whole 
passell of eggs in the road.” It is also applied 
to people in contempt, as “a passell of nateral 
born fools,” and especially “a passell of thieves.” 

To begin again with words like “ acrost” and 
“apast,” the Pennsylvania laws in colony times 
speak of “ wears [weirs] cross creeks and rivers.” 
Judge Sewall of Massachusetts says “aclock” 
before 1700, as most of our country people-do 
to-day. Indeed, the “ New York Gazette ” has 
no other form, I believe, until 1733. I suspect 
that this is the most ancient locution. Folk- 
speech uses the prepositional prefix @ much 
oftener than modern literate language does, 
especially before present participles. Oliver the 
Protector says, “ What is the Lord adoinge ?” 
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precisely as a Western exhorter says it. I have 
never heard the piural of “ado” as King James 
uses it when he thanks Queen Elizabeth for 
“her motherlie caire ” of all his“ adoes.” But I 
knowa woman of the upper Hudson country 
who “ puts the tea adoin’” when she sets it to 
draw. 

When I was a little boy my playmates at a 
country school in southeastern Indiana wore 
“skeets ” and went “ skeeting,” though the vil- 
lage boys said skates. I counted “skeet” a curi- 
ous corruption. Fancy my surprise at meeting 
an old acquaintance in a far-off land, and in 
strange company, when long years afterward 
I read the passage in Evelyn’s “ Diary” for the 
year 1662, in whichhe speaks of “having seene 
the strange and wonderful dexterity ofthe sliders 
on the new Canal in St. James’s Park, perform’d 
before their Majesties by divers gentlemen and 
others with Scheets after the manner of the 
Hollanders, with what swiftness they passe, how 
suddainely they stop in full carriere upon the 
ice,” and so forth. The ch in “scheets” is 
Dutch, and therefore sounded like &. Pepys 
tells of being at St. James’s Park on the 
same day: “Where I first in my life, it being 
a great frost, did see people sliding with their 
skeates, which is a very pretty art.” I here dis- 
covered that the country boys in the hills of 
Craig Township, when they said “skeet,” 
were only one or two centuries behind the fash- 
ion, and were using the word as pronounced 
by Charles and his courtiers when they brought 
the “very pretty art”’to England. A New York 
journal of 1784 complains of the time wasted 
in “skeating” on Collect Pond. Nowhere is it 
truer that “all which is partakes of that which 
was” than in language. 

I have often heard on the Ohio River a 
curious phrase, “ Hump your stumps ”— that 
is, “ Hurry along.” Skeats notes the kinship of 
the verb “stamp” with the Sanskrit “‘stambha, 
a post, pillar, stem,” without remarking that a 
near kinsman of this word, applied to those 
“ pillars” of the human body with which men 
stamp, has come down to us through the by- 
ways of English. Do you smile at this and say 
that “ Stir your stumps ” is used by all the world 
that knows English, and is only modern slang 
anda manifest figure of speech ? Perhaps “Stir 
your stumps ” is another form of “ Hump your 
stumps,” the alliteration in the one phrase sup- 
planting the rhyme of the first and last words 
in the other, but Halliwell cites “ Stirre your 
stumps” from a writing of 1640. That “stumps ” 
was used for “legs” at least three hundred years 
ago is proved by a passage that I find in Philip 
Stubbes, who, in pouring out the lava of Pun- 
tan indignation upon the gross festivities of the 
English Christmas-tide in 1583, gives us this 
lively picture : 


Then marche these heathen companie towards 
the churche and churche-yarde, their pipers pip- 
yng, their drommers thonderyng, their stumppes 
dancyng, their belles ringlyng. 


“Stump and Rump” is given in Halliwell in 
the sense of “completely.” Literally it means 
“leg and thigh.” “Stumps” is equivalent to 
“legs” in several English dialects, and a direct 
connection is found with stamp in the Eng. 
lish provincial word “stump,” to walk heavily 
—1i. ¢., to “stomp,” as our American country 
people give the vowel. I have taken pains to 
follow this word so far as a sort of test, show- 
ing that humorous and slang-sounding phrases 
may have long lines of descent and a widely 
scattered kindred. I find the phrase, “On a 
sudden,” in the English Public Record Office. 
It is in a report on Bacon’s Virginia Rebellion 
of 1676. In a despatch from The Hague in 
Bradford’s “ New York Gazette” of December 
11,1727, itis said: “ The Council of Desmesnes 
of the Succession of Orange are struck all of a 
heap by a vigorous resolution enjoining them 
to give an account,” etc. The familiar “ Take 
care of yourself,” uttered at a parting with a 
friend, I found used in the Pays de Vaud, where 
one peasant says to another, “Conservez-vous.” 
The phrase may go back to the original Aryans. 
“‘ Good-by, Jake, take keer of yerself,” was the 
farewell caution a poor-whitey gave to his bro- 
ther, who was about to be hanged in Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

But let us look at the other end of the phrase, 
“ Hump your stumps,” the assonance of which 
hangs like a pair of saddle-bags across the mid- 
dle word. “Hump” is not, as the dictionary 
people imagine, from the noun. It is clearly 
a derivative of the root of “hop.” “I must 
hump along if I would get home to-night,” 
the people say. Mr. Lowell gives us another 
word from the same stem in the phrase, “1 
must hyper round and get tea.” So the vo- 
cabularies give us an archaic word, “ huppe,” 
to hop. In parts of Pennsylvania, in the eigh- 
teenth century, there were wild frolics of dan- 
cing and drinking called “ hup-se-saws,” which 
name analyzed gives us “ hop ” and “see-saw.” 
Theverbto “hump” is probablya nasalized form 
of “hup” or “huppe.” “ Hyper,” which I fancy 
borrowed its 7 from the next word in “hyper 
round ” (hype round), is identical in meaning 
with hump. A Hoosier house-mother would 
hump around and get supper, while a Yankee 
matron was hypering round and getting tea. 

I cannot suggest any explanation of an Indi- 
ana mother’s injunction by which she seeks to 
quicken the pace of the boy “creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school.” She says, “ Marvel, 
now!” I have heard it “ Marble, now!” “ Mo- 
sey” is another imperative used in the same 
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way, and this I have heard in Brooklyn as well 
asintheold West. Bartlett, with his usual felicity 
in going wrong, gets “mosey” from a runaway 
postmaster in Ohio named Moses, and “the 
Spanish vamose.” In colony times a ship’s yawl 
was sometimes called its “ Moses,” in allusion 
perhaps to the ark of bulrushes. The play 
known to boys as “ mumble-the-peg ” is called 
by an old writer, “moselle-the-peg,” but this 
does not help us out with “mosey.” Nor can I 
suggest any original for “torshent,” a Cape Cod 
word for the youngest child in a family. Those 
who have read “ The Chezzles” will remember 
how delightful is the use Mrs. Morse makes of 
a deaf mute “torshent” and of the word. I be- 
lieve it is not confined to Cape Cod. 

The word “ gent” nowadays seems to wear 
its hat cocked on one side of the head, and to 
walk with a caddish swagger of vulgar self- 
importance, But I know a worthy old lady in 
the country who calls her husband the “old 
gent,” using it as a title of respect, and such 
it was in her childhood and long before. In 
1754 the Reverend Samuel Davies, afterward 
president of Princeton College, traveling in 
England, describes the Reverend Dr. Lardner 
as “a little pert old gent,” epithets that would 
not be flattering to a minister to-day, nor even 
dignified for a minister to use. “ Pert” here 
has the sense of “ lively”—- much as a Ken- 
tuckian might use “ peart,” or a New Eng- 
lander “ perk.” Indeed, I suspect that Davies 
gave the word the sound of “peart.” That 
Davies used “ gent” as a term of respect is 
shown by his characterization of another rev- 
erend doctor as “ a venerable, humble, and af- 
fectionate old gent.” It will not do, therefore, 
to account a word recent because of its slangi- 
ness. When a smoker professes fondness for 
“the weed ” he does not dream that he is us- 
ing an epithet applied to tobacco by King 
James I. in 1620, and that nearly two hundred 
years earlier than James, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., the hop-plant just coming into Eng- 
land was called “the wicked weed.” What 
plant had worn this title of contempt before 
the hop I do not know. 

Our very mispronunciations and distortions 
of words are ancient. Seeing an old quarto of 
1623, entitled “ Le Negoce d’Amsterdam,” ly- 
ing on the table in an auction room, I left a 
little nibble of a bid for it, and got it for a dime. 
One has a good chance of finding something of 
value in an old tome, even if it should finally 
go to the junkman to save shelf-room. This 
one, redolent, as I deemed it, of the dingy count- 
ing-house of some ancient Dutch grossburger 
to whom it had served as a sort of trade-bible, 
stood on my shelves for a long time without 
being opened. In moving the books awhile 
ago I tried it to see if it could pay shelf-rent. 
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There was not much in it ; explanations of ob- 
solete weights and measures, lists of the fees 
of convoy-loopers, and tables of exchange in 
the outlandish moneys of those times. But I 
presently found that this book hugged another 
between its back cover and fly-leaf, and had 
held it for a century perhaps, and held it so 
close that even the expert maker of auction 
catalogues had not found out that he was sell- 
ing two books for one. The inclosed pamph- 
let of forty-two pages was in English, and en- 
titled “The Captain’s Directory, etc., by T. 
M., English Ships Broker at Rotterdam.” This 
sea-captain’s hand-book, preserved by good 
fortune from the destruction which befell its 
mates, enables us to overhear the pronuncia- 
tion of a ship-broker of a hundred-and-sixty 
years ago, for these pages have not known the 
hand of the literary reviser. T. M. must have 
spoken English much as a man of his class 
in South street, New York, would to-day. He 
said “‘ marchandise,” which is out of date, but 
he also said “pruens,” “liquorish,” “ salpe- 
ter,” “lIerland,” “ celtificate,” and “lamb- 
black.” Apropos of this last word, Mr. Wright 
defines it by “ to black shoes,” and cites from 
Wycherly “lamb-blacking the judge’s shoes.” 
But any one who has seen lamp-black and tal- 
low put on shoes, as it sometimes is in coun- 
try places, will readily perceive that Wycherly 
merely spelled “lamp-black” as many of our 
people pronounce it. And, indeed, all of the 
corruptions cited above in this paragraph are in 
the interest ofeuphony, and would perhaps have 
been sanctioned by usage among a people like 
the Greeks, who had what our English stock so 
wofully lacks — the artist spirit. But I cannot 
say much in favor of the word “ peter,” which 
is used for saltpeter by some of the Massachu- 
setts colonists ; it even gets into some official 
documents, in the time of the Indian wars, per- 
haps because saltpeter was then regarded as 
a very proper apostle to send to the Gentiles. 

The Earl of Surrey, in one of his best poems, 
says: 

Laid in my quiet bed, 
In study as I were, 
I saw within my troubled head 
A heap of thoughts appear. 


He here uses “heap” in precisely the sense 
given it by people in southern Indiana, in 
Georgia, in Texas, and generally over a large 
part of the United States. This sense of the 
word is very primitive. I believe “The Century 
Dictionary ” gives the sense of acrowd orthrong 
as the earliest meaning of the word. It was 
good when the first colonists came out of Eng- 
land. It seems a little monstrous nowadays to 
hear a man speak of his cow’s giving “a heap 
of milk,” or to hear that “ there was a heap of 
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“Sight” is also used fora great quantity, or 
a great number, and an example of it is given 
from a writing of 1540, “ Where is so huge a 
syghtofmony?” But thisis not quite the same; 
it shows the phrase in transition. The Hoosier 
duplicates the sense: he has raised “more corn 
by a heap-sight” than his neighbor. Sight is 
intensified by becoming plural, as “ There ’s 
goin’ to be sights and sights of people at the 
barbecue.” The poor-white’s phrase for a great 
quantity is sometimes “gobs,” sometimes “lots 
and gobs,” or rather “lots and gauds,” with 
a long hold on the last note. He also says 
“the whole gob” for all of anything. To 
“sell by the gob,” in the dialects of parts of 
England, meansto sellthe wholelot. Our “job- 
lot” is only a sprucer form of “ gob-lot.” On 
the western slope of the Green Mountains each 
cluster of charcoal kilns with the shanties of 
the workmen is called a “job.” In ascending 
the road which crosses the wooded summits of 
Mount Tabor, I was told to go on “ to the third 
job,” and there turn to the right. In the vil- 
lage of East Dorset, Vermont, the marble fac- 
tories, which make monuments and tombstones 
by machinery, are severally called “ marble- 
jobs,” and in the same region a lumbering- 
camp with its saw-mill is a “lumber-job.” 

The low-down man not only says “ gobs,” 
but he also expresses quantity by a still ranker 
word, as: “He’s rich; he’s got gaums of mo- 
ney,” as though his Dives were all besmeared 
with riches —“ gaum” being the old English 
and French gomme, that is, “gum.” 

Since this article was written, ‘‘ The Century 
Dictionary” has made my examples of the Am- 
erican “guess” antique, by showing that Gower, 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Sheridan,and Wordsworth 
use this Americanism. I therefore omit them, 
only remarking that I find the word so used 
in the Paston letters in the fourteenth century, 
and that there is evidence of its existence in 
our colonial period. It is by no means con- 
fined to New England. Itis common in Penn- 
sylvania, and in southern Indiana, where there 
is practically no population of New England 
origin. But “calc’late,” or “cal’late,” is exclu- 
sively Yankee, and is limited to the substratum 
of folk-speech. So, on the north side of the 
Ohio River, “ guess” is genteel enough for col- 
loquial use, but “’low” is lower class. Bart- 
lett’s “‘ Dictionary of Americanisms” gives this 
word as “allow,” which it rarely is except 
when pressed and laid away in an herbarium. 
Bartlett wholly misses its sense. He has misled 
Lowell and all the dictionaries in this as in 
many other definitions. Professor A.S. Hill of 
Harvard is the latest writer I have met who 
gives “allow” as a dialect word meaning “to 
assert, to affirm,” which it never does except by 
way of irony— just as “ guess” and “calc’late” 


and the Southern “reckon” are used ironi- 
cally to express assertion. “I allow,” or rather 
“T’low,” in its commonestsense is equivalent 
to “I guess,” “I calculate,” “I reckon,” and the 
Englishman’s “I fancy.” By way of irony, an 
Appalachian mountaineer will say, it is true, 
“T’low that ’s a mighty nice hoss, Squire.” He 
means to affirm by innuendo, as a Yankee, in 
thesame case, might “calc’late.” The word has 
another very common signification. ‘I ‘low to 
go to town to-morry” is an expression of pur- 
pose. A New England up-country man would 
say, “I ‘lot on goin’ to taown.” 

“Guess” appears rarely, “’low and “calc’- 
late ” almost never, in writings of the past. Our 
forefathers regarded writing as a solemn busi- 
ness, and certain colloquialisms were never put 
down on paper except by inadvertence. My 
father was a Virginian, and, like Virginians in 
all generations, spoke of his father as “ pa.” 
But one would never suspect it from his most 
intimate family letters. He alwayssends hislove 
and other messages to “ my father.” I remem- 
ber how surprised I was when a boy, visiting in 
Virginia, to find that “ mama” in a letter was 
pronounced “ ma.” I was regarded as outland- 
ish because I did not know that “ ma ” was al- 
ways spelled but never pronounced “ mama.” 
Who knows how much of the speech of the past 
we have lost by such conventions ? In the Dill- 
wyn manuscripts in Philadelphia, young Susan 
Dillwyn’s form of address is “ father.” But once 
in telling what she said to him in a dream she 
calls him “ daddy ” — no doubt the common 
colloquial form in Pennsylvania. Once again 
she slips into calling her grandfather “ gran- 
dady.” In another Philadelphia journal of the 
last century, the sprightly Sally Wister writes 
“ dada and mama,” and as she elsewhere says 
“ daddy,” she no doubt pronounced “ mama” 
‘“‘mammy ” as it seems to have been generally 
spoken in country places in the early years of 
this century. 

The first-comers to Connecticut must have 
pronounced many words exactly as my neigh- 
bors, the lake-dwellers of northern New York, 
utter them to-day.. The old Hartford invento- 
ries have “tacklin’ ” for harness, “exepinn” for 
linchpin, and “ grin’ston’ and winch.” The 
real sound of grindstone here is “grin’st’n’.” 
We also anchor our rowboats with an “ anchor- 
st’n’.” To “ get shut of,” in the sense of “ to get 
rid of,” is given in Halliwell’s provincial vocab- 
ulary; the phrase is used in, though not con- 
fined to, what I have called the Hoosier — the 
speech of illiterate people within the Ohio River 
watersheds, and in the whole southern Appa- 
lachian region. But the Hoosier sometimes 
“ gits shel of,” or “ shed of” what he does nt 
like. i 

Halliwell gives “ duberous” for “ dubious 
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inseveral English dialects. The Hoosier makes 
it “ juberous,” and gives it both a subjective and 
an objective sense. He feels “ mighty juber- 
ous” about crossing an unsafe bridge, and he 
also regards the bridge as “ juberous.” But two 
words have been well mixed here, for “ juberd ” 
is a form of “ jeopard,” and “juberous” in the 
same sense may be “juberdous”—that is, “jeo- 
pardous.” But folk-speech often applies a sub- 
jective word to the object. The peasants on 
Lake Geneva speak of une chose envieuse, when 
they mean une chose enviée. 

Our country lads say “ galluses” for what 
we call suspenders, as the Yorkshire dialect has 
“gallaces” for what the Englishman calls 
braces. Ashton gives from a London newspa- 
per of1712an advertisement of a house for sale. 
It is interesting, from an architectural as well 
as from a linguistic point of view, to know that 
this unquestionably “‘ Queen Anne” house had 
a“cupalo” on it. By a similar transposition 
“gundalow” was the name given to a large, 
rough flat-boat on the Potomac; it was to 
the lively imagination of the earliest boatmen 
a gondola, or, as they said it, a “gundalo.” 
The word is now applied to a box-car for 
coal. 

I find “daythe” for dearth in early colonial 
letters, and “ haythe” for height in Vaughan’s 
journal of 1684, but Inowhere find the Hoosier 
“hath” forhearth. Onenotonly hears “haith” 
but also “ hait” for height in the Adirondacks. 
“Fur” for far, and “ furder” for further, were 
common enough on the Ohio-a quarter of a 
century ago, and may no doubt be found there 
yet, in spite of hostile schoolmasters. In the 
Huchinson papers I find “ farder.” Edward 
Winslow, a Mayflower pilgrim, says “ admired 
to see” in a letter to Winthrop; the phrase is 
still green in Massachusetts, though the word ad- 
mired hasshifted its sense. “‘Overhalls”’appears 
in the secret record of Sir Henry Clinton, which 
Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet contributed to the 
“Magazine ofAmerican History,” andas noman 
who wears overalls ever called them anything 
but “overhauls,” I am inclined to think it the 
original word. Major Vaughan,the New Hamp- 
shire colonial magistrate, who says “ haith,” 
also writes “ menester,” “ heither” for hither, 
“becase,” “scurse,” “ haifer,” “rauth” for wrath, 
“caitch ” for catch, and “ dafter” for daughter. 
Nearly all of these are yet to be heard in one 
or another down-east folk-speech. Vaughan 
uses some quaint terms and phrases that I have 
never met with elsewhere. ‘‘ Hand-apase” is 
his expression for with haste. He says “ rutted 
at” for scolded or threatened ; literally roared 
at, akin to the Latinvugitum. ‘There is an Eng- 
lish dialect word, “raut,” tobellow,and thesame 
root is found in “ rother beasts,” a name in use 
inthis country two hundred years ago for horned 
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cattle. Vaughan writes “at ditto time” for at 
the same time,— literally at said time,—“ditto” 
being a form of the Italian deffo, “said.” He 
also says that Mason “had refin’d up to the 
Kinge all fines and forfitures.” “Fine” has in 
several of the writers of this period the sense of a 
composition in one payment for future instal- 
ments on contingent dues. It will be seen that 
Vaughan’s language is antique and well-pre- 
served, many of his words are in even an ear- 
lierstage of development than those in common 
use in his time. Edward Randolph, the most 
gifted liar of all the royal agents in the colo- 
nies, said “ hursh’t ” for hushed, and “ forgit,” 
and“ bene,” now coming into favor again. The 
lattertwo werecommonin that day. Randolph, 
though professing a great attachment to the 
English Church and its rites, unluckily calls the 
liturgy “the lethardge of the church.” 

One John Wright, living near the site of the 
city of Trenton, wrote a letter to Andros in 
1680. He speaks of persons “ concarnid in the 
satlin of a toune.” He is an emigrant from 
Martha’s or, as he calls it, after the manner of 
the time, “ Martine’s,” Vineyard. He seems to 
have had trouble there : “ A sentence of death” 
had been “given upon all my Concarnes.” 
Andros had interposed in his behalf and given 
him what he calls “a Resericktion” ; otherwise 
“T had now been but the prodikt of a sifer.” 
He writes “curis” and “ concaiveing”; he 
makes three syllables of “ afayars” and “ de- 
siar,” but he gives rather short “ mesar ” for 
measure. He says “destover” for discover, 
writes “reule,” and calls the “ Deucke ” of 
York “ Riall Hiness.” He has “ holle” for 
whole, by which he seems to intend the un- 
spellable pronunciation prevailing throughout 
New England to this day. He says “ acenn” 
for akin, “ case” [caze] for cause, and he writes 
“‘implyment.” I suppose “ mesar” is the only 
one of the pronunciations indicated by hisspell- 
ing that could not easily be found to-day among 
illiterate people. 

I have given enough examples to show that 
the most ancient and least mutable part of a 
language is the residuum—the folk-speech. 
Fashions may change, but the countryman is 
slow to give up the ways and words of his fore- 
fathers. Ifthe world’s changes knock the sense 
out of a word he will put another meaning into 
it with as little alteration as possible. Some of 
the provincial English people say “ hallow- 
day” for holiday or holy day. But New Eng- 
land hallowed no holidays, and kept holy no 
holy days but the Sabbath. So from hofday, 
or the broad sound of Aal/low-day, some of our 
Northern farmers get “‘ hollow-day ”—that is, 
a day with no work in it. They attach quite 
another sense to “ hollow” when they note the 
condition of the atmosphere in which sound 
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is easily carried. “ The air is so Ao/low that I 
can hear a train ten miles off,” one will say. 

There are fafois much more outlandish than 
our well-known rustic dialects; such as are to 
be heard in out-of-the-way places — in North 
Carolina byways, in the Jersey mountains, in 
some parts of the “ Eastern shore,” and in 
some remote nooks of the Appalachian range. 
Nowhere in print can I find any parallel for 
the most atrocious features of the dialect of 
the “ tar-heels ” and “crackers,” the Carolina 
dregs. A Confederate officer told me that 
during the long siege of Petersburg, whenever 
the battery to which he belonged fired upon 
the entrenchments over against it, the return 
fire was very disturbing to the North Carolina 
infantry alongside. Atlength one of the infantry 
soldiers came over to remonstrate with the 
commander of the battery against this reckless 
provocation of an enemy’s dangerous fire. He 
said: “ Leftenant, ef you uns could shell the uns 
*thout the uns shellin’ we uns, urhurtin’ you uns, 
we uns would n’ keer ef you uns wuz to shell 
the uns all the time.” “ What the deuce zs he 
saying, anyhow ?” cried the South Carolina 
lieutenant, in despair, turning to his orderly 
for explanation. In such out-of-the-way pa/ots 
there are preserved perhaps distorted fragments 
of now this and now that English dialect, with 
bits of argot perchance brought from the slums 
by ancestors who emigrated involuntarily, and 
new distortions or contortions of speech devel- 
oped by the sheer intellectual depravity of clay- 
eaters and moonshiners. 

If all the monstrosities of such dialects had 
come from England we should not be able to 
find evidence of it—such people do not re- 
cord their speech. Now and then, however, an 
early immigrant who could write has set down 
some of these distortions, and we are led to 
suspect that most of them came from Britain; 
some of them came with the Saxons from Fri- 
sia, no doubt. 

One of the most curious documents that I 
have met is a petition of one Barnard Hodges 
of Delaware. It gives us what is to be found 
to-day, though rarely, the excrescent “y” at 
the beginning of a word, a sound that might 
easily have begun from a drawling use of the 
definite article before a vowel, and from a habit 
common with illiterate people of using @ for 
an. Thus if I say “ a understanding,” it helps 
the euphony to let it slip into “ a yunderstand- 
ing.” This Hodges, albeit he shows some edu- 
cation, is partly phonetic, as will be seen by 
“maapeyer” for ‘‘may appear.” But his letter 
wu is often silent and superfluous. He styles 
the governor, “ Your Younneur,” and he says, 
“ yunless,” “ yeunder,” “ yunderstanding,” and 
“yeundertake.” He even takes pains to write 
“ yeouffeis ” for office. His dialect must have 
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been strangely antique; that he pronounced 
the past tenses of regular verbs as a separate 
syllableis shown by his frequent spelling of them 
with a, without eliding the feminine ¢. For ex- 
ample, “ returnead ” forreturned,“seattlead” for 
settled,and “ obtainead.” He wrote “ bestoued” 
for bestowed; his was is “ wous,” his what 
“ wout ”— but in these the w is probably su- 
perfluous. What gives consistency to his speech 
is that he twice writes “ wertue.” It is a gen- 
eral rule that the man who says “ yundertake” 
and drinks “ yarb” tea when he is sick, usu- 
ally spells wertue “with a we.” The author of 
this letter, which is evidently written with con- 
siderable elaboration, and no little perspira- 
tion, had probably received more “schooling” 
in England than his neighbors. He complains 
that his cause had been tried by a jury of “un- 
ettercat men.” 

In nothing is the student of American folk- 
speech so liable to error as in assigning geo- 
graphical limits to a word or phrase. The 
English local dialects were pretty thoroughly 
mixed. One gained a little more dominance 
in one place, another in another, but a stray 
provincial term is prone to turn up in places 
the most unexpected. “Tote” has long been 
regarded as a word of African origin, con- 
fined to certain regions where negroes abound. 
A few.-years ago Mr. C. A. Stephens, in a 
story, mentioned an “old tote road” in Maine. 
I wrote to inquire, and he told me that certain 
old portage roads, now abandoned, bore that 
name. I find the word used in a “ Remon- 
strance” from the people of Gloucester County, 
Virginia, preserved in the Public Record Of- 
fice in London. This paper bears date 1677, 
when there were four times as many white 
bond servants as negroes in Virginia. “Tote” 
appears to have been a well-understood Eng- 
lish word in the seventeenth century. It meant 
then, as now, to bear. Burlesque writers who 
represent a negro as “toting a horse to water” 
betray their ignorance. In Virginia English, 
the negro “ carries” the horse to water by mak- 
ing the horse “ tote” him. 

“ Quoit ” is pronounced “ quait ” in most ru- 
ral districts in America, I believe. There are 
other words showing alike interchange between 
the vowel sound represented by our “oi” and 
the long “a.” It is precisely the characteristic 
most easily remarked by a foreigner in Cana- 
dian French, that such wordsas 4o#s are sounded 
“ bway,” while a reverse process takes place in 
words with the sound of our longa. An amusing 
instance of this is found in early New England 
history. Elizabeth Hanson was carried away 
captive to Canada by the Indians in 1724. She 
fell at length into the hands of a kind French 
family, who insisted on baptizing her infant in 
order to make it French. Mrs. Hanson relates 
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that the name given to her baby at its French 
baptism was “ Mary Ann Frossways.” I make 
no doubt the last of these names was a riddle to 
all New England. But the poor woman’s Eng- 
lish tongue could not come any nearer to the 
Canadian pronunciation of Frangoise. What 
the little Yankee child was called at its Cana- 
dian christening was equivalent to “ Mary Ann 
French.” 

The relations between Protestantism and the 
Roman Catholic church have now and then 
changed a familiar word. Governor Winthrop 
was so Protestant that he changed the name of 
afording place in a stream from “ Hue’s Cross” 
to“ Hue’s Folly.” So I find that what we now- 
adays call scare-crow is called in an American 
document of about 1680, preserved in the Eg- 
erton manuscripts, “ a scare +,” that is a scare- 
cross. Did ourreforming ancestors change cross 
tocrow P 

Franklin noted in the pages of “ Poor Rich- 
ard” the differences of speech in the several 
provinces; he laughed at the Marylander and 
the Connecticut man for beginning and ending 
their sentences with “sir”; at the Dutch New 
Yorker for saying “diss” for this; at the Penn- 
sylvanian’s “ painter” for panther; and at the 
residents of New England and Cape May be- 
cause they called a cowa “keow,” “ by acertain 
involuntary twist at the root of the tongue.” 
The striking difference between the speech in 
two adjacent towns on Long Island was noted 
very early, and is significant. Sally Wister, in 
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the Revolutionary times, thought it royal good 
fun to return the gallantries of the Virginia 
officers by chaffing them about their broad 
speech and their lost final 7. It was, perhaps, 
a peculiarity of the accepted English speech 
when Virginia was settled. Queen Elizabeth 
writes “moe” for more, as a Virginian utters it 
yet. Our Southern dialect writers succeed in 
misleading all but Southern readers by using an 
r where none is sounded. All my friends say 
“ Brer Rabbit,” as Mr. Harris writes it, but as 
neither he nor any other Georgian, white or 
black, says it. It is “ Bruh Rabbit,” if one gives 
the common sound to the letters, but the Vir- 
ginian and the Georgian regard a final vr only 
as a modifier of the vowel. 

While I was yet a young man living in the 
West, I received a letter from Lowell in reply 
to one of mine, in which he gave me some- 
what full suggestions regarding methods of col- 
lecting dialect. Some sentences I transcribe 
here for the sake of their Lowell-ish flavor. 


I hope you will persevere and give us a collec- 
tion. Remember that it will soon be too late. 
Railways are mixing and the school-master root- 
ing out. . . . Archaisms of speech survive only 
among people who are so lucky as not to be able 
to get at your new-fangled phrases. When the 
lumberer comes out of the woods he buys him a 
suit of store-clothes and flings his picturesque red 
shirt intothe bush. Alas ! we shall soon have no- 
thing but store-clothes to dress our thoughts in, 
if we don’t look sharp. 


Edward Eggleston. 
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‘ree drear companion of the slow night-hours, 
Thou sharpener of the soul! Long, long had I 
Waged weary combat with thee, though my cry 
Of anguish only cheered thy mocking powers, 
As through the years we strove; no respite ours, 
Till, lo! one day each breathed victorious sigh, 
The master, thou, of my mortality, 
But master who beneath my spirit cowers 
Its slave forever. Now fast friends are we, 
My vanquished victor Pain, and much I owe 
To thy stern fellowship: through thee I see 
With quickened sense all things both high and low, 
For knowing all that I can never be, 
Tutored by thee, all wider life I know. 


Elizabeth West. 
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EXT morning, Marion, in her 
turn, awoke out of a dull and 
troubled sleep, to cogitate her 
new situation in the chill gray 
of early daylight, so depressing 
to resolutions of the night be- 

fore. ‘To Miss Effie, who had offered to remain 
with her, she had said no — that it was better 
at once to attempt the solitude henceforth her 
portion in life. And Miss Effie, tender, if a 
trifle gruff of voice, had patted her on the 
shoulder, told her that on the whole she was 
right, and, declining to have a cab or servant, 
had trotted off alone in the darkness, intend- 
ing to catch a street-car going west. 

Marion, as she dwelt on the old maid’s ster- 
ling goodness, her clear common sense, her 
happiness in her own beliefs, yet had a little 
shiver of distaste at a grotesque dread thrusting 
itself upon her, that she, Marion, might one day 
come to be of the same type. Whilst combing 
her hair, the girl surveyed in her mirror her 
stately shape and clear soft coloring, and won- 
dered if she ought to wish they would never 
knowtransformationinto thesquaredimensions, 
drab tints, and tanned surfaces with which Miss 
Effie faced the realities of life. And yet even 
Miss Effie, provided by nature with a shield 
against contact with the wicked world, had the 
walls of a home behind which to intrench her- 
self — an unimpeachable background in those 
faded pastels, the sisters; while Marion, having 
none of these, must go on her lonely way, and 
look not back or around her. 

It would have been superhuman indeed, if, 
in the first moment of reaction after great ex- 
citement and stern resolve, Marion’s thoughts 


had not dwelt upon Alec Gordon. As she lay’ 


waiting for sounds of awakening life about the 
house, for the soft noise of the housemaid’s 
brushes in the hall outside her door, for the 
glimmering casement to be defined upon the 
full light of outer day, her soul seemed to be float- 
ing afar in a world void of substance, instinc- 
tively seeking a mate with which it could blend 
and be at rest. This was no doubt a capital 
weakness, but Marion, in that hour betwixt 
sleep and waking, was not fully responsible. 
Asshe turned on her weary pillow, trying to ban- 
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ish these thoughts in sleep, again and again the 
image of Gordon putting aside his pride in the 
tender burst of pleading that she should bring 
all her troubles to him, with him share the od- 
ium that had been thrust upon her, returned 
with haunting persistence. How simple a pro- 
cess, how natural and right it then appeared to 
her, to throw aside her dream of independence, 
put her hand in that of this true and manly fel- 
low, and say to him: “ Where thou goest, I go. 
Thine is mine, the world before us is ours to meet 
for good or ill, to live together according to 
God’s holy ordinance as man and wife.” 

God’sholy ordinance! What did that mean — 
the words she had so often heard over the heads 
of couples standing at the altar? If there were 
anything in religion, was it not the first injunc- 
tion of the Creator to created man and woman, 
to blend their interests in one? If there were 
anything in law and order of human society, 
was it not the first requisite that the joint life 
of manand woman should be lived as ordained, 
that their mutual] love might remain immortal 
in a perishable world ? 

Somehow or other, this was a sweet and sus- 
taining thought. All her other ideas of living 
for championship of the unaccorded rights of 
her own sex faded away in the light ofits steady 
radiance. The fond fancies of girlhood about 
wifehood, hitherto dormant in Marion, trooped 
up to surround the image of the lover she had 
cast away. 

When the maid came in, and Marion, start- 
ing, saw upon the woman’s face the ill-concealed 
curiosity of her order about her young lady’s 
changed prospects, she was disagreeably sur- 
prised. The hard reality of her actual lot had 
been, during this last hour of reverie, so happily 
remote! She had had such lovely things to 
think of ! ; 

Dismissing the woman, whose eagerness {or 
items to discuss among her fellows below-stairs 
disgusted Marion, she went through the various 
stages of her toilet, still strangely under the 1n- 
fluence of the rebound in favor of Gordon. She 
recalled his trying position under her interrog- 
atory, his self-control, his open statement that 
unless she could trust him he must go away 
without her trust, and stand by the consequences 
of his inability to make due explanation. Her 
fleeting suspicion that he had been engaged in 
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some affair of the heart with Sara now seemed 
to her to have been a monstrous injustice. 
Whatever the understanding between them, 
Marion would never believe but that Gordon’s 
attitude in the matter was one of fidelity to her- 
self, although many evidences of Sara’s fancy 
for the handsome young man now arose to con- 
vict Madame Stauffer of double treachery in 
her hasty marriage with the judge. 

On Sara’s side all was dark, shifty, perfidious. 
On Gordon’s Marion saw only his native en- 
dowment of manly virtue, strengthened by a 
great love for her, a love she now knew she 
never had deserved. The fine balance of sense 
and judgment in his character, his refusal ever 
to be moved to the right or left against their 
dictates, were admirable in her sight. Nothing 
like them was observable in her retrospect of 
the brilliant inconsistencies of her later friend 
and guide, who had ended by inflicting on her 
that most cruel wound. 

In this mood, she went down into her morn- 
ing-room to find on the table a note from Gor- 
don, running as follows: 


I cannot but hope, my dear Marion, that your 
after-thought of our conversation will confirm you 
in your generous promise to believe me without 
specific explanation of my share in the crushing 
blow that God knows I never dreamed would fall 
on you. If1 bungled, it was hoping to be of use 
to you. But consideration of the affair, and above 
all of your present attitude to me, proves that I 
am wiser in not again offering to approach you 
personally. In whatever I can serve you as a 
friend, as a brother, as one who has received 
every kindness from your father and yourself, 
command me always. A letter from your father, 
which I found on returning home last night, 
makes such explanation of his act as he thinks 
needful. He asks me to convey it to you, and I do 
so. While I cannot, in conscience, advise you to 
reconsider your intention not to remain under 
their roof, I am still gravely anxious as to what 
other course you will pursue. I beg of you to be 
guided in all things by my aunt, who will counsel 
you as I could not do. If I do not again take oc- 
casion to say so, believe always in my interest and 
solicitude for your welfare; count upon me not 
as the lover who has failed to win you and accepts 
his fate, — and to whom wisdom suggests absence 
from you as the only means of enabling his judg- 
ment to act in your behalf,— but as, in the full 
sense, your friend and servant, 

ALEXANDER GORDON. 


Marion dropped this letter in her lap. 

It was as if a needle-bath had played upon 
her warm feelings. 

Mechanically she took up the sheet of note- 
paperit had inclosed,in which the bridegroom 
of the day before had penciled a few lines of 
palliation of his suddenaction. Few they were, 
and, naturally, inefficient in producing the de- 
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sired result ; the plea of a vain, pompous, self- 
sufficient man under the spell of a folly old as 
creation — determined to indulge himself, and 
to leave others to bear the consequence. 

Her father’s letter had upon Marion thesalu- 
tary effect of arousing anew her old resentment 
of injustice. Otherwise had she been in great 
peril of shedding mere womanly tears because 
her lover had at last gratified her by definitely 
leaving her to herself. In a trice, the soft vis- 
ions of the early hours of day fled away from 
her —now, indeed, had she attained the summit 
of her old ambitions; now was she free and 
able to be a law unto herself! And Marion, 
for the first time in all her trials, broke down, 
and cried until she could cry no more. 

Miss Effie, engaged with some of her chari- 
ties in the forenoon, had promised to be with 
her in the afternoon. 

Marion, after regaining her self-possession, 
was employed in putting beneath the grate 
and burning to a crisp a newspaper contain- 
ing an animated version of the surprising mar- 
riage at such a church, by such a rector, of the 
well-known Mr. Justice Irving, with his daugh- 
ter’s “ governess,” when Hilary, coming into the 
room fresh from a bout with a reporter who 
had called to inquire particulars of the judge’s 
family, brought Marion a card. 

It was Mrs. Romaine’s, and above the name 
was penciled an urgent request to be received, 
if for a few minutes only. 

“That hard, cold, cynical woman!” said 
Marion, inwardly. “ How she will grate on 
me! But still — what does it matter? I have 
got to face this wretched business, and I may as 
well begin. Yes, I wi// begin. If she is hard, 
I will be hard. JVo one shall pity me!” 

She went into the drawing-room, to find quite 
another Mrs. Romaine than the one to whom 
she and society had been used. This woman’s 
face was not hard, and there was genuine sym- 
pathy in her eyes, as she arose and took Ma- 
rion’s hand. 

“« My dear, as soon as I read it in my morn- 
ing’s paper, I ordered the carriage, to come 
to you,” she said. “I felt as if I, better 
than some others, could understand what has 
been going on, because I mistrusted that per- 
son from the day she was at my house at lun- 
cheon. But, Marion, I thought it was Gordon 
she aimed for,—and I still think so,—if she 
could have got him. Don’t think me imperti- 
nent,— I don’t mean to be,— or prying, or any- 
thing. Don’t answer me unless you like, but 
give me leave to talk out what ’s in my mind, 
or heart, rather —if I can persuade you I 
have such a commodity behind my hooks and 
eyes. You are dreadfully alone in the world, 
you poor girl, and I came to say that if you 
would like to — if you can’t think of anything 
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better for the present — I have plenty of room 
in my house for you—or, better still, if you 
want to go away, I will take you anywhere— 
Florida, Bermuda, Spain, Italy —all places 
are the same to me, and I am always glad to 
move on. I don’t know what your resources 
are, independent of your father, but don’t speak 
of expense. I have more money than I can 
spend, and it is n’t because I want a new sen- 
sation that I ask you, though you probably 
will think so —” 

She stopped to draw breath, and Marion 
saw something like tears come into her eyes, 
and escape upon her cheeks. 

“Mrs. Romaine —” the girl began, grate- 
fully, her heart kindling with a sudden pleas- 
ant warmth. 

“Don’t answer me yet. You ’ll say no, of 
course, and I hate to be refused anything. 
Think it over. You won’t care to stay on here 
—a girl of your cut of mind and temper, I ’m 
sure ; and, on the whole, the best thing would 
be to travel. So pray come away with me; 
and if I ’m trying, you may be trying, too. 
But I’m really better than I seem. And if 
you want to know one reason why I ’m sorry 
for you—it ’s because I had a baby once, 
named Marion— my only girl, whom I loved 
passionately. She was a wee delicate thing, 
that died in my arms in her sleep. I some- 
times think my husband has forgotten she was 
ever born; he never speaks of her. I believe 
he thinks it was a relief to have her taken. But 
J don’t forget. I see her, in company, among 
the other girls, and think that if I were ever ill 
(which fortunately I ’m not) she would sit by 
my bedside, and stroke my hand, and kiss my 
brow, and call me ‘mother.’ Now, my dear, 
I’m not given to gushing, any more than you 
are ; but if you want me, take me, and you ’ll 
not regret it.” 

“ If you knew how empty the world seemed 
to me, half an hour since, of people likely to 
make such an offer,” said Marion, “you ’d 
know how truly I thank you for it. When I 
sat there reading those wretched notices with 
the head-lines in the newspapers, about my fa- 
ther’s marriage, I felt utterly alone.” 

“Gordon?” said the lady, eager interest 
perched upon her brows. 

“ You know, of course, that our engagement 
has been for some time at anend? He came 
last night, and so did dear Miss Effie Gordon ; 
but I can hardly take more than sympathy in 
words from them.” 

“I thought so,” said Mrs. Romaine, trium- 
phantly. “I considered all that, before I came. 
Otherwise, I should perhaps not have ventured 
to offer myself.” 

“ How good you are!” cried Marion, struck 
with this evidence of, it must be confessed, an 
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unsuspected delicacy. “ But, indeed, you must 
not tempt me to be a coward and run away 
from my duties and obligations in New York. 
Nor must I trust myself in your home. You, 
who are all for the ability of woman to meet 
crises in life as bravely as any man would 
meet the same, must not unnerve me at the 
start.” 

“ Oh, but, my dear, a man under your cir- 
cumstances would whistle and say a few bad 
words, and probably take a room at his club 
or a hotel till he had made up his mind where 
to move to— and that would be an end ofit. 
He would not feel it as you do; his nerves 
would not be on edge at the prospect of stay- 
ing here to welcome the happy couple home.” 

Marion shivered. 

“ As usual, my tongue goes too fast. No, 
my dear gitl, what I should have advised 
would have been for you to make up with 
Alec Gordon, who, even if he does not hit it 
off with me, is a rare fine fellow —” 

“You counsel me to marry?” interposed 
Marion, surprised. 

This time it was Mrs. Romaine’s turn to 
wince. 

“ Did nobody ever tell you that in some far 
prehistoric time I was in love with my hus- 
band ?” she said carelessly. “Well, I was. I 
used to go to afternoon services in Lent and 
pray for that love to last, because the sensa- 
tion was so much to my taste. I used to have 
ecstatic feelings when his foot was on the stair, 
and I sat sewing little baby-clothes. Welivedin 
a plainish way, then; three dollars spent in two 
theater-tickets was a tremendous outlay ; and 
we walked out to dinners —I tucking up the 
train of my best gown under a long cloak, and 
laughing if the wind snatched it away from me 
at the corners and whipped it around my feet. 
Then he grew richer, and we broadened the 
borders of our phylactery, and then —how— 
when — dear knows if I can remember, we 
grew farther and farther away from each other. 
Now, when he is at home, I am aware of it 
because he is there behind a newspaper, but 
that is all! When our lips meet, it is like two 
pieces of dry pith coming together. I havea 
perfectly unsurpassed power of annoying him 
by my presence. I know nothing of his affairs, 
nor he of mine. Our interests are his, not mine. 
Our house is mine, not his, All my tastes are 
‘fads’; but so long asI don’t disgrace him, he 
does not interfere. Ihavemoney in abundance. 
Money—money — who cares for money when 
a man’s heart and soul and brain have gone 
into it ? How long is it since he has thought ! 
could want anything from him but a check? 
But ah! if I were you, and Gordon were my 
suitor — if, knowing what was to come, I had 
it all to live over again— I think I would take 
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the bitter present for one taste of the old sweet 
that never can come back!” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless you make me feel that I was 
wiser than I knew,” said Marion, with a wan 
smile. 

“ Yes, I suppose you were wise. Now, please 
forget my maunderings, and think over my de- 
sire to be of use to you. If you don’t wish to 
travel, then just come to my house, and stay 
with me. It is too wretchedly lonely for you 
here. Have you an idea when they will be at 
home ?” 

“A week hence, my father said in his note.” 

“A week of this? An eternity of moping. 
Come, my dear, I have a brand new notion. 
Leave the house to run itself; you have old ser- 
vants who know their business. Return home 
with me, or come this afternoon. My husband 
is away, we shall be quite to ourselves ; I won’t 
let my stupid sheep-dog, Loulie Kemp, darken 
the doors while you are there, or Herr Hofman, 
or that idiotic Reggy Poole. Then, if you are 
still bent on living to yourself, we will find out 
a home for you, and amuse ourselves with fit- 
ting it up, and you will add an important ‘ one 
more’ to the fast-growing ranks of the ‘ Bache- 
lor Girls.” Oh!” and she clapped her hands, 
“we will make yours an ideal bachelor estab- 
lishment. You shall test the question whether 
it is possible to do the thing properly, thor- 
oughly, in a perfectly well-bred, unbohemian 
way. No divans and cigarettes like that goose 
Kate Collingwood, who makes such strenuous 
efforts to be an original, and succeeds only in 
being a bouncer! I am almost sorry you have 
three thousand a year, it would be so nice to 
find you a vocation. But three thousand won’t 
go far, after what you have been used to. It 
will really be quite paltry, after you pay the rent 
of a little flat, even if I furnish it — and I have 
rooms full of furniture I don’t use. You could 
not trim bonnets, could you? No, that’s not 
your sort, at all. Perhaps you would like to be 
the agent to sell the violets from our country- 
place. The gardener tells me he has thousands 
in the new frames, and begs me to let him dis- 
pose of ’em.” 

Marion again recognized the Mrs. Romaine 
of her former acquaintance, alert, animated to 
enthusiasm in carrying out a new idea. 

“ There is Clara Van Shuter, who has started 
a mushroom ‘plant’ in her father’s cellar, 
and has orders from allthe clubs. She has her 
own floor, where she receives her own visitors 
independently ; and is making a very tidy little 
income, on which she travels where she likes. 
Mr. Van Shuter, who is a lazy kind of a man, 
fond of his own ease, and not as rich as other 
members of his illustrious family, says he does 
hot mind, if it keeps Clara out of other mis- 
chief. Then Louise Alston runs a shop, where 
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girls under her direction make the loveliest even- 
ing shirts for men, with white lawn ties, better 
than any you can get in the shops, and they 
drive a thriving trade, Louise takes orders at 
the Assemblies, and ‘ Howling Swells,” and the 
like ; and she supports a lot of poor women, and 
gives herself a nice little margin of profit. The 
thing is, to think of something taking; and, with 
a little capital, the thing isdone. Oh, we must 
find a trade for you. I shall give a luncheon 
altogether for self-supporting bachelor girls, 
and afterward each will say a little something 
about her experience of the blessed estate of 
living to herself, and whether she can think of 
anything nicer.” 

Marion laughed outright. Mrs. Romaine had 
at last succeeded in putting to flight the haunt- 
ing shadow of her grief. 

“ T can think of many things nicer,” she said; 
“‘ but as circumstances have driven me to mak- 
ing the experiment, I must try to be equal to 
the occasion.” 

“Well said, Marion! I, for one, have faith in 
you. And, whatever you do, you may count on 
me to help you.” 

“ Then I think I shall begin by living here 
until my father returns; and going out of his 
house quietly, to avoid the talk my leaving now 
would create.” 

“IT suppose you are right,” said Mrs. Ro- 
maine, a trifle disappointed. “ But I shall be 
robbed of my visitor.” 

“ You have a much better friend than I was 
before,” cried Marion, warmly. 

“T hope so, my dear. I need all I can get. 
And there is one thing certain. Your mother’s 
provision for an independent income for you 
will at once determine your entity as one mer- 
iting consideration from all outsiders. If I had 
had any funds of my own that did not come in 
a stream running from my husband’s pocket 
into mine, I should have been a happier and a 
better woman. Ifto-day I could go to work and 
earn an income, however small, that I might 
jingle in my own pocket, I should walk through 
life with my head higher. As it is, I spend 
money like water because my husband likes to 
have me do it ; but he pays all bills, or gives me 
checks to pay them. I don’t know what we 
spend, or where it comes from. I don’t value 
it. I am a wretched do-nothing in a society 
of busy workers. And I ’ve an idea I should 
have made an immense success in business. 
Just see how I make the wheels of social enter- 
prise go round. Ah, there was a famous wage- 
earner lost in John Romaine’s wife!” 

“I don’t think I should object to owing my 
independence to the man I love,” said Marion, 
wondering as she said it, what strange influence 
was at work inside of her—and, blushing, she 
stopped short. 
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“ Perhaps not. Unmarried girls have liter- 
ally every kind of fantastic notion before they 
meet the touchstone of the financial question 
with a husband, face to face. But take my 
word, and be thankful for your little purse. 
That is the key that will unlock the chief dif- 
ficulty of your present position, and a lot of 
others through life, I can tell you.” 


VIII. 


Ir was over, and Marion breathed more 
freely ! She had nerved herself to stay and re- 
ceive Sara upon her return as the mistress of 
the house into which she had come in her meek 
poverty and insignificance, a stranger, so few 
months before. Needless to say, Mrs. Irving’s 
wlanner upon this crucial occasion had been 
all that the most fastidious could have de- 
manded. To Marion she was deprecating yet 
tender — not offering, but awaiting, overture ; 
to the servants, banded together in tacit oppo- 
sition, gracious, tactful, yet leaving no loop- 
hole by which any one of them might escape 
into open rebellion against her rule; and to 
her husband she held herself as to the source 
and fountain of all earthly beneficence and wis- 
dom. It was long since — indeed, it had never 
been in Marion’s experience, or in that of his 
present household staff— that the judge had 
worn such an air of complacent satisfaction 
with the events of every day. 

Upon Marion, this new aspect of her father 
acted as an instant quietus of any emotional 
demonstration she might, in spite of her proud 
resolve, have been led into betraying upon his 
return. For the first time she saw fully the 
childish side of him,— his vanity, strutting cock- 
erel-wise through all his actions,—and realized 
that her whole life had been a sacrifice to it. 
The film of filial reverence fell from her eyes. 
She knew now that, had he been different, her 
nature had not been warped into dissatisfac- 
tion with the common lot of woman. Some- 
thing within her even asked the question 
whether, in the happy natural estate of girl- 
hood and wifehood, where the relations with 
father and husband, or other so-called “ gov- 
erning ” power of home, are as they should be, 
this modern unrest and impatience of woman 
are to be found. 

But this was not the time, upon the eve of 
putting into reality her most cherished dreams 
of freedom, to turn and look back at what 
might have been. To Sara she said nothing 
of her new plans. Between those two, hence- 
forth, there was to be a barren place, charred 
as by fire, in which no shoot of verdure would 
ever grow again. And Sara, who perfectly un- 
derstood this fact, secretly rejoiced that mat- 
ters had turned out no worse. The circumstance 
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that Marion had met them, greeted them in 
conventional fashion, ordered tea to be ready 
for the bride on her arrival, and had sat down 
to dinner with them on their first evening at 
home,— quietly gliding out of her own place 
for Sara to sit in it (which Sara did with the 
most bewitching gesture of grace and depre- 
cation),— was an enormous gain tothe new Mrs, 
Irving. It had given her the fas with the ser- 
vants, and would do so with the outer world; 
and it had put the judge into such bountiful 
good humor with Marion that he was abso- 
lutely playful with her, in an elephantine way. 

Sara, pleading fatigue, had contrived to leave 
Marion alone with her father while he was 
still in this happy frame of mind, enjoying what 
seemed to him the reward of a deed that had 
brought good to all concerned. And Marion, 
profiting by it unconsciously, for she was in 
the exalted state of one ready to move moun- 
tains, if called upon to do so, had gone at once 
to the point by telling her father that she in- 
tended directly to leave his house. 

Spite of his serene selfishness, the judge was 
startled into an expression of some natural re- 
gret. He went further; he even lost his tem- 
per, quite in the old natural way, ill befitting 
a joyous bridegroom. Marion was told that 
she was unfeminine, ungrateful; was threatened 
with every variety of paternal displeasure if 
she so much as proposed the scheme again; 
and, in the end, was ordered out of his presence 
contemptuously, like a child who has been 
caught stealing jam. 

“‘ This makes it easier for me,” said Marion, 
as with a swelling heart she locked herself into 
her own room. A little later, she heard out- 
side her door a footstep, and the sweep of fem- 
inine garments. There was a soft knock, and 
Sara’s voice pleaded with her for admission. 

Marion, opening her door, stood within it 
holding to the knob. 

“ You will excuse me,” she said, frigidly. “It 
is as well to tell you, now, that what I did in 
staying here to receive you was done for him. 
And, since he has spoken as he allowed him- 
self to speak to me just now, there is no longer 
any reason to affect for you a tolerance I do 
not feel.” 

“ As you like. But,indeed, peace is so much 
less complicated than war between us two,” 
said Sara, with ashrug. “I could really be of 
the utmost service to you.” 

“I will owe nothing to you,” said Marion, 
inflexibly. ' 

“ My dear child, you are alwaysso very posi- 
tive,” returned her step-mother, entirely at her 
ease. “ But I am afraid you will be forced into 
accepting from me your father’s consent, given 
since I have remonstrated with him, for you 
to shape your life from this time according to 
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your own desires, I don’t say that I approve 
of it. I think that, together, you and I would 
have got on better than the majority of mixed 
families. I have always liked you, and meant 
well by you; and, of course, I recognize that, 
by living on here, and accepting me before the 
world, you ’d have been a tremendous help to 
me. But when I contrast what I was when I 
first came here—when you were so much 
more hospitable with that door of yours than 
you are now, by the way — with my present po- 
sition and possibilities, I really can’t bring my- 
self to lament over spilt milk. Therefore, since 
you are bent on not forgiving me, I ‘Il just 
agree with you to carry on this thing as we ’ve 
begun it— decently, before observers. Your 
father bids me tell you, you are to do exactly as 
you choose—come, go, remove yourself and 
your belongings, where and when you please. 
This house, when you like to come here, will 
be open to you as before; and we shall always 
receive you most kindly.” 

“T thank you,” said Marion, with haughty 
emphasis. 

“You should really thank me, though you 
do not mean it,” went on Sara. “ And if, as I 
suppose you mean to try to do, you succeed 
in whistling back your old lover—” 

“That I will zo¢ hear!” cried Marion, shut- 
ting herself in her own room — to hear Sara’s 


soft, unconcerned laugh, as she withdrew rust- _ 


ling down the corridor. 

“What did she mean?” Marion asked her- 
self. “ It was as if she had kept that arrow for 
the last; and had shot it against her better 
judgment.” 

And, for the remainder of the night, the ar- 
row, as its sender had intended it to do, ran- 
kled in the bull’s-eye of the target at which it 
was let fly. Marion’s nature, too large for petty 
jealousy, was just then in an abnormal and 
not especially healthy state of readiness to 
doubt every one in whom she had formerly 
believed. The fact that she and Gordon had 
so elaborately given each other up, and that 
she was about to embark upon the career of a 
“victim of arrested development” emerged 
into the “ arena of perfect independence,” did 
not entirely console her. 


AND so, through the series of events detailed, 
the wrench had been made; the parting was 
complete between Marion Irving, her home, 
and her domestic duties of the past. 

To Miss Effie Gordon, as the representative 
of Alec, she could not bring herself further to 
appeal for the advice and assistance offered. 
To Mrs. Romaine, rather, who, although she 
failed again to exhibit the womanly tenderness 
of their first interview after Marion’s blow, 
was unceasingly kind and active in her behalf, 
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Marion listened exclusively, thereby wounding 
Miss Effie, and keeping her at a distance. 
“Tt is only to start you, my dear,” said her 
animated mentor, who actually put off two 
of Herr Hofman’s talks on socialism, in her 
energy to find a habitat suitable for her new 
protégée, “that I interfere at all in your affairs. 
And I have come this morning — you won’t 
mind that I have left no cards for Mrs. Irving, 
but my time is really so taken up — to say that 
Providence has sent us Mignon Cox, whose 
silly mother has just started off upon another 
one of those long wandering journeys to kill 
time abroad— just the kind I proposed to you, 
and you refused! Mignon, who is tired to 
death of dawdling in foreign countries and 
being a cipher, so she says, positively declined 
to go. So Mrs. Cox left her with an ex-gover- 


ness ina flat hired for her —since Mignon could 


not be expected to keep up the big Cox estab- 
lishment alone, and that is let at a huge sum 
per annum, all of which Mrs. Cox is warranted 
tospend, and more, on this expedition. I believe 
she and her maid mean to go around the world, 
this time. Where was I ?—oh! the flat and the 
ex-governess! It seems Mignon and Miss Sla- 
ter have fallen out, and the governess is about 
to leave. Mignon, who says she always ad- 
mired you awfully, but is rather afraid of you, 
wants to know if you won’t share the flat and 
the expenses, have your own sitting-room, bed- 
room, latch-key, and maid — only sitting at 
table with her. And as she is a nice little girl 
(a cousin of mine, did I tell you ?— though I 
can’t stand that mother of hers), I think it 
is just your affair.” 

“ Mignon Cox? Why she looks like a mere 
child!” 

“She is two-and-twenty, has a separate in- 
come from her father’s estate, and yearns to 
be in the swim of modern thought.” 

“ But I thought she was going to be married 
to Lowndes Carleton.” 

“So she was, but it ’s off. Carleton is ter- 
ribly old-fashioned, you know ; and when she 
told him she was determined not to be, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Browning, ‘ keptin long clothes 
long past the time for walking,’ he asked her 
if she was going to take up the divided skirt — 
and that was enough. The real truth was that 
he scoffed at the ‘woman’s movement’ on all 
occasions. Anyhow, their engagement came 
to a sudden crash. Of course you think she 
was right to rid herself of such an obstacle to 
progress.” 

“Of course,” echoed Marion, but without 
warmth. 

“ This arrangement with Mignon need not 
last longer than the summer. It is to be an ex- 
periment, for both of you; but I know she is 
refined and amiable, and very affectionate ; so 
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I'd strongly advise you to consider it. Come 
with me now, and call on her, and you can 
judge how you would like the idea; and then 
I will take both of you home to lunch, and we 
can talk it over on all sides.” 

There was no resisting the breezy impulse 
of Mrs. Romaine when in pursuance of a nov- 
elty, and Marion, shortly after, found herself 
with that lady invading the maiden strong- 
hold of Miss Mignon Cox. 

This was a seventh floor in one of the tall 
new buildings of cream-colored brick — pos- 
sessing florid portals of iron scroll-work, and 
buttoned elevator-men —that embody every 
known idea of modern architects for condensing 
conveniences. There were a drawing-room and 
a library of equal dimensions, opening out of a 
hall into which visitors, caught upon entering, 
were forced to move back or forward in single 
file. In one of these rooms, decorated to ex- 
tremity with a colonial mantelpiece and frieze, 
and filled with the usual litter of choice no- 
things that strew the path of favored young 
womanhood, Miss Cox was discovered behind 
an Empire desk covered with brass filigree, 
whence she arose with cordial alacrity to re- 
ceive her visitors. 

That this bachelor was a pretty creature, 
with a complexion of cream and roses, hair 
purely golden unmixed with brown or red, and 
a physique suggesting extreme fragility, Ma- 
rion already knew. They had met often in 
society, but in a casual way. Mignon was now 
attired in a so-called “ morning” frock of white 
crépon, with floating ruffles, and a sash of 
white satin belted around the prettiest little 
waist in the world. Her hair, twisted in a 
small knot, was arranged with care and neat- 
ness. Her feet, shod with nicety, were matched 
by a pair of snowy, pink-tipped hands, soft as 
down, and adorned with rings of turquoise and 
diamonds. She had just laid down a formida- 
ble rubber penholder, of the “ office” variety, 
which had been coursing its way unchecked 
over a pad of undefended paper. 

“ Perhaps we ought not to disturb you, dear,” 
Mrs. Romaine said, sinking upon a “ three- 
decker ” of silken cushions, near the wood fire 
sparkling upon brass dragon andirons; “are you 
too busy to be interrupted ? ” 

“ Not at all. I was just finishing my paper 
upon Municipal Reform, to be read before our 
Twentieth Century Symposium, to-morrow. 
And I am glad it és finished, for it leaves me 
comparatively free. This week I had rather 
more than usual. In addition to my visits to 
the tenement-house regions, my lecture on Po- 
litical Economy to a class of working-girls, 
whom I am really bringing over in the most 
gratifying manner to accept Free Trade, oc- 
curs this afternoon; and yesterday I had tolead 


the discussion in our literary club that takes up 
weekly some book of the hour.” 

“ And what did you take up yesterday, if | 
may ask?” said Mrs. Romaine. 

“ They gave out , but it was 
voted down. as really a little too advanced — 
then we took —— —— —— —— ——, which 
was unanimously accepted. I wish I knew your 
opinion, Miss Irving, of that deliciously sad 
story. Somehow or other, it seemed an echo 
of so much I have felt and dreamed of.” 

“You?” said Marion, in some surprise. 

‘** Yes, though I am not sure I should have 
found voice for it, had not the talented author 
done so for me. It makes one feel there is, af- 
ter all, so little in our healthy, every-day lives 
of interest comparable to those of our brothers 
and sisters whom God has set aside for afflic- 
tion and infirmity.” 

“ When I was a girl, people used to read 
Moliére’s ‘ Malade Imaginaire’,” said Mrs, 
Romaine, with apparent irrelevancy. “And in 
that we were told about the learned Thomas 
Diafoirus, who, when he wooed his fair Angé- 
lique, drew from his pocket a medical thesis 
and presented it to her, at the same time in- 
viting her, with her father’s permission, to at- 
tend, as a divertissement, the dissection of a 
woman upon whom he was to lecture. That’s 
what modern authors are doing to you fair 
Angéliques, only they don’t ask the fathers’ 
permission.” 

“T thought you are saturated with the mod- 
ern thought-waves, Cousin Adela,” said Miss 
Cox, like a reproving cherub. 

“ Dear me, so I am,” said the lady. “ But 
I ’m on the down-grade in life, and I can’t af- 
ford to enjoy melancholy as you can. For in- 
stance, I like to go to ‘ Charley’s Aunt’; but 
you, I make no doubt, prefer Maeterlinck’s 
* Aveugles’.” 

“‘ That marvelous soul-drama ! 
no words for it,” cried Mignon. 

“T thought not. Neither have I. But all the 
same, my dear, you are a delightful little per- 
son ; and I haveevery confidencein your ability 
to make just the chum Marion Irving wants. 
She is n’t as advanced as you, and she will 
be a good brake upon your wheels. You 'll 
give her something to interest her, and to work 
with. And I shall have an eye on both of you.” 

“I wish you would come to me,” said Mi- 
gnon to Marion, blushing in true girlish fash- 
ion. “I should consider it such a privilege. 
And I amso constantly engaged, I don’t think 
I should interfere with you. You can have no 
idea how often I ’ve wanted to make friends 
with you, and how I could hardly believe my 
good fortune when my cousin proposed this 
arrangement.” L 

“I am a very disappointing person,” said 


Oh! I have 
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Marion, genuinely pleased. “Could you take 
me soon?” 

“ Indeed, yes,” cried Mignon. “ Miss Sla- 
ter is just stopping on till I can get somebody ; 
and, to tell you the truth, Cousin Adela, she is 
too cross for anything. She ’s one of those old 
things that always take offense at suspected af- 
fronts, and now she sits at table without open- 
ing her lips. Oh! Marion (I may, may n’t 
|?) —if you really will come at once, what fun 
we shall have!” 

“ Not fun. A chastened resignation to hila- 
rious circumstance,” suggested Mrs. Romaine, 
mischievously. 

The conversation, at this point, was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mignon’s married 
half-sister, a handsome young woman a year 
or two older than Marion, dressed with the 
fastidious elegance of her class. 

Mrs. “ Johnnie” Clyde, as she was usually 
called, was full of excitement, and lost no time 
in communicating it. 

“ T want you all to come to a woman’s suf- 
frage meeting at my house on Thursday,” she 
exclaimed. “I told Johnnie at breakfast, to- 
day, that he need n’t say a word,—that I am 
bound to have my turn,—and I have got sev- 
eral leaders of public opinion on both sides to 
promise to be presentand address us. There ’ll 
be no trouble about getting people to come, for 
the thing is a ‘ go’ in society, if it never was 
before.” 

“And what did Johnnie say ?” asked Mrs. 
Romaine. 

“ Oh! he was trying to be witty, as usual. 
He said that, if, in addition to striking out the 
word ‘ male’ as a qualification for voters, they 
require voters to be thirty-one, instead of 
twenty-one, years of age, it will settle the whole 
affair — that no woman will ever confess to the 
qualification.” 

“ How ridiculously trifling men are about 
the great issues of our age,” said Mignon, put- 
ting back into duress a truant of a curl, and 
elevating her little patent-leather toes upon the 
low fender. “ But it does n’t matter, in the 
least. Our day is coming, swiftly, surely. What 
if we don’t master at once all the intricacies 
of political knowledge involved in the asser- 
tion of our rights. When we have the right 
to cast a ballot, we shall have wider views, 
see further, see all things as they are.” 

“Good gracious, I hope not,” said Mrs. 
Romaine. 

“ Indeed we shall,” chimed in Mrs. Clyde. 
“Mignon is quite right. It is time to have 
done with accepting what is handed down to 
us by tradition as the limit of woman’s hori- 
zon. And we must work, work always. There 
must be no rest, no shameful peace, till we 
have asserted ourselves.” 
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“ Then, my dear, there will be a larger army 
of nervous prostrates than ever, in the field,” 
remarked Mrs. Romaine; “for goodness knows 
how we American women are going to take 
on any more than we are doing now. That is, 
I confess, what is always bothering me.” 

“‘ With ourallotted work will come strength,” 
said Mrs. Clyde, piously. “ You must let me 
give you one or two ‘ Woman’s Suffrage Leaf- 
lets’ I carry about with me, Cousin Adela; and 
don’t fail to be at my house, Thursday at 3. 
You are to be one of our champions in the col- 
umn now forming for the march, although you 
do amuse yourself by jesting a little on the 
way. Here is the leaflet entitled ‘ Wyoming 
Speaks for Herself.’ It is a conclusive an- 
swer, I think, to that exceedingly mischievous 
paragraph read aloud at a recent meeting by 
a prominent editor purporting to come from an 
observer of the results of women’s vote in that 
State. And here is Mr. Higginson’s ‘Short 
Answers to Common Objections against Wo- 
man Suffrage.’ I wonder which of the enemy 
is clever enough to dispose of #hese. And look 
how beautifully Mr. Cordaire spoke for us the 
other day! There was n’t a right-minded wo- 
man present who did n’t just ove that man when 
he had finished speaking! Why, I tell you, 
there are /o¢s of our very best, soundest, most 
conservative men ready to be won over to our 
cause if we take hold of it the right way. As 
for the best women, we think we have them 
already !” 

“ Bravo, Adelaide! I hope the husbands 
will all be as amiable as yours, and then we 
shall have fewer obstacles. We must get them 
to illustrate what they say in that play of Oscar 
Wilde’s that ‘all men are married women’s 
property — in fact, that is the true meaning of 
married women’s property.’ As for me, I have 
now no more claim to that sort of property 
than I have to any other. John Romaine does 
n’t even do me the honor to listen, when I talk 
about such things.” 

“ But you could have us in your ball-room, 
dear?” asked Mrs. Clyde, eagerly. 

“ Oh, yes, as often as you please. I don’t 
think John Romaine has been inside of that 
room, any more than he has of our pew at 
church, or of my carriage, in the last twelve 
months.” 

“ Never mind, Cousin Adela,” said Mrs. 
Clyde, with conviction. “The best part of all 
this is that we are proving to ourselves as well 
as to the men, that we can do without them.” 

“So we are!” cried Mrs. Romaine, looking 
from one to the other of the three—‘“ except 
you, Adelaide, who are a high priestess. I am 
afraid you and Johnnie are still in love with 
each other.” 

“ Of course we are,” said Adelaide, bridling. 
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“It is only that I have just come to a realizing 
sense of the unnecessary and unjust limitations 
ofoursex. Miss Irving, you have kept so quiet, 
I wish I knew exactly your view of this matter.” 

“ My view seems, by yours, to be a rather 
humdrum kind of one,” said Marion. “I think 
if we have the right to hold property, we are 
entitled to the nght to vote; but it does not 
seem to me we are yet, as a class, well enough 
informed in political matters to wisely handle 
that right. And if all this stir should fit us for 
what we are seeking, then it will not be thrown 
away.” 

“Oh, I see. You are one of the moderates,” 
said Mrs. Clyde, in a rather dissatisfied tone. 
‘“‘ But come to our meetings, and you will get 
on. And now let me tell you how pleased Mr. 
Clyde and I are—I mean how pleased I am 
— that youare thinking of putting up here with 
Mignon. Mrs. Romaine told us yesterday she 
was going to beg you to do so.” 

“She won’t be allowed tosay no,” said Mi- 
gnon, taking Marion’s hand. 

“T canthink of nothing pleasanter,” answered 
Marion, looking with admiration into the beau- 
tiful eyes, appealing as a child’s. 

“Then it’s done! You are mine! My pal, 
shall we say? The firm is Irving and Cox, for 
weal or woe — or till either of us has any valid 
reason to back out,” exclaimed the girl, joyously. 

“‘Whatisa valid reason?—marniage ?” asked 
Mrs. Romaine; and-immediately the counte- 
nances of the new firm were overspread with 
gloom, tinctured with some resentment. 

“ There is no danger of that for either of us,” 
said Mignon, firmly. “ Now come, Marion, let 
me show you the flat. It’s, of its kind, a perfect 
dear, I know you will admit. You shall have 
the yellow bedroom — it ’s larger and has the 
sweetest glimpse of the river over the chimney- 
pots and roofs; and it is n’t as becoming to me 
as the blue. And there ’s a porcelain tub and 
tiled floor in the bath-room, and electricity 
everywhere. The cook and housemaid have to 
turn in unison when they are in the kitchen, it 
is so tiny. But you ’ll see; and I’m quite sure 
you ’Il fall in love with our bachelor establish- 
ment.” 


IX. 


Amonc the political advocates of Alexander 
Gordon during these busy days when his pros- 
pect of high place in the service of his coun- 
try occupied our hero to the exclusion of 
minor considerations, none was more ardent 
than Lowndes Carleton. Although both at the 
bar, the two men had never been intimate until 
latterly, when, during the public discussion of 
Gordon’s aspiration to be United States Attor- 
ney, Carleton had sent to one of the newspapers 
a letter, since widely quoted in Gordon’s favor. 
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This circumstance bringing them together, 
they had met frequently, and become friends, 
Gordon found in his new advocate an enthu- 
siastic, manly fellow, as good-looking as Greek 
regularity of feature joined to Spanish richness 
of coloring could make him, and, while of a 
pleasant temper, possessed of that pugnacity 
of opinion apt to be agreeable only when it 
chimes with one’s own way of thinking. 

Gordon, as he looked at Carleton one even- 
ing over the edge of a claret glass, while they 
were dining together in Carleton’s rooms, felt 
himself wondering at the heroism of Miss Mi- 
gnon Cox, in having deliberately put out of 
her range of vision such an attractive object 
for daily survey, and was further possessed 
with a secret wish that something would lead 
Carleton to embark upon the subject of this 
his sentimental side of experience in life, which 
their intimacy seemed now to warrant. Need- 
less to say that Gordon, to all intents the same 
man as before his final break with the lady of 
his own love, was still eagerly interested in all 
that concerned her. He knew, as everybody 
knew, of her removal to live with Miss Cox; 
and yet, by a strange fatality, he had met no 
one who could give him details of their ar- 
rangement, of its success or failure, of Marion’s 
welfare, spirits, occupations. Had he, at this 
epoch, gone into general society, there would 
have been no lack of petty drbblings of in- 
formation on the subject. But, partly from a 
natural distaste for its functions of the ordin- 
ary banal kind, partly because he preferred to 
keep out of range of discussion of the Irvings’ 
household calamity, Gordon had eschewed so- 
ciety, and treated the houses of his friends as if 
they displayed yellow flags over their doors. 

Moved to especial activity of speculation 
and annoyance by a column in an evening 
paper including Marion and her chum in a 
jocularly described list of the girl bachelors 
of the new era, he had arrived to break bread 
with Carleton in a very truculent frame of 
mind. Carleton, also, was perturbed. Hishand- 
some face was clouded, his speech upon all 
subjects was biting, uncompromising. And now, 
after dinner, both men had subsided into a sort 
of sulky silence. 

“ Hang it all, Gordon,” said Carleton, finally 
emerging from a reverie during which he had 
been unconsciously gritting his teeth. ‘ This 
is slow work for you. Let me make a clean 
breast of it, and say I want to murder some- 
body.” 

“Spare me till we have heard the result of 
the President’s cogitations upon my case,” said 
Gordon, smiling. “Then, I don’t know but 
that you ’ll be welcome to make a beginning 
with me.” 

“] want to know if you saw that infernal 
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thing in the ‘ Evening ,” said his host, 
who declined to smile. “ It has broken me all 
up, and you —I beg your pardon, if I take a 
liberty — but you must have something of the 
same sort of disgust and rage in you.” 

“ Quite the same sort,” said Gordon, grimly. 

“If these girls were our wives —I mean if 
such good, straight, honest girls, who have no 
earthly intention to invite comment like that, 
would give men the right to punch heads for 
them, there might be a way of relieving the 
situation. 

“ As it is, we are helpless. Walter Bagehot 
says the Earl of Buchan once had a copy of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ containing an article 
that offended him, put in the lobby of his house, 
and kicked it solemnly into the street. Perhaps 
you and I might insure a pleasanter evening 
if, between us, we disposed of the offender in 
that sort. 

“ What does it matter? The whole country 
will have it to-morrow, anyway. Gordon, now 
the ice is broken, do you mind if I talk to you 
about those girls ? What’s the matter with ’em 
— with all the women, nowadays? I would not 
care if it was n’t the nice ones—the kind a fel- 
low wants in his home, you know; but they ’re 
as prickly as hedgehogs, and they ’re forever 
trumping up ‘intense’ arguments you are not 
prepared for. After I ’ve been in court, and 
down-town in that bustling throng of workers 
all day, I don’t want to spend my evenings in 
a debating society where women expect you 
to give them the lead decause they are women, 
in order to prove to you they are zef women!” 

Gordon made an attempt to answer, but his 
friend, having begun his tirade, was not pre- 
pared to relinquish it. 

“ Do you believe they are really, as they af 
fect to be, ashamed of being loved by us in 
the old-fashioned way? Do you know they 
declare a true woman ought to teach her hus- 
band tolove her ethically, not physically. Now, 
what do you suppose they mean by that? I 
don’t understand ; I can’t understand ; I am all 
at sea; and I confess this unrest, this hysteria 
they call the advent of release from their slav- 
ery of sex, is the most unpleasant feature of the 
not enticing age we live in.” 

“ It is not all unrest and hysteria,” said Gor- 
don. “ My own idea is that it is a serious 
movement that will lead to results from which 
many of these offensive features will be ab- 
sent. But our American women have got to 
solve the problem whether they can accomplish 
all they have laid out for themselves to do. 
They are not, as a rule, good housekeepers ; 
and I fear they will become worse ones. ‘They 
are devoted mothers; but ina high-strung, emo- 
tional way, not always best for their children. 
Is the present training going to improve them 
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in that respect? Too many of them are but 
fairly good wives, inclined to regard husbands 
merely as channels for golden bounty, whose 
cheerful compliance and continuing admira- 
tion of them are only their just due. I am not 
sure a wider liberty will change this condition 
for the better.” 

** See here, Gordon, as you ’re in the same 
box with me, I ’d like to tell you how cut up 
I feel about my affair. And the worst of it is 
they tell me she goes about as pink and white 
and jaunty and smiling as ever, perfectly ab- 
sorbed in her duties to humanity at large, ev- 
idently ignoring my existence. I could n’t have 
believed it of her. A perfect little angel, she 
used to be. And, the worst of it is, I can’t go 
there to see for myself how she is getting on. 
I said some things when she threw me over- 
board that she can’t forgive, and I have n’t 
shown myself to her since. The fact is, I don’t 
know whether they receive men visitors, do 
you?” 

Gordon, who had read in his friend’s coun- 
tenance a gradual leading-up to the question 
put, and was conscious of an equal desire for 
information of an exactly similar kind, burst 
into a laugh. 

“ T don’t know, and it’s just what I want to 
know,” he said frankly, and was interrupted by 
the arrivai of Strémof and Clarkson, who had 
been asked to the dinner, but had excused them- 
selves on different grounds. 

“T did not join you, my dear fellow,” said 
Clarkson, beamingly, ‘‘ because, in my new 
régime, it is really more than human nature can 
endure, to sit through a good dinner and not 
touch a morsel of it.” 

** What ’s your present lay-out, Clarkson ?” 
said the host. “Still on that liquid food that 
rhymes, I believe, to hats off?” 

“ Matzoff? Thesame,” said Clarkson. “ And 
my digestion is wonderfully improved already, 
I assure you. The only trouble is, it is revo- 
lutionizing my habits. Hardly worth while to 
put on a clean shirt and a white tie and even- 
ing clothes to sit down before a bottle of milky, 
fizzy stuff that you have been keeping outside 
on your window ledge, is it? Confounded 
thing went off in my office the other day, and 
the cork hit a respectable elderly client in the 
eye, and scared him out of his wits. Thought 
it was a dynamite explosion, don’t you see ?” 

“ You. have n’t the excuse of a solitary ban- 
quet, Strémof,” said Carleton, offering cigars, 
and a little silver lamp alight with alcohol. 

“No, but I have, of all excuses, the one a 
man most readily accepts — the ladies,” said 
the gallant Russian, who, having just returned 
from his first visit to Washington, had not seen 
Gordon for some time. “And in what shape 
my temptation came, you will never guess. I 
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was bidden this afternoon at five to Mrs. Clyde’s, 
to a discussion of —” 

“ Holy smoke! not ‘ women’s rights’ ?” in- 
terrupted Clarkson, with a groan. 

“Yes; and what is better, I was told to stop 
afterward to a ‘high tea’ of bachelor girls, to 
which the master of the house was the only 
other male invited. As far as I could see, the 
‘high tea’ was a short dinner, lacking variety in 
wines. But the damsels —I kiss my hand to 
them — were lovely, most spirituedles ,; they ar- 
gued, they spoke, they demolished us poor men 
with a skill, a suavity, that made it rapture to 
suffer in their cause.” 

“ What were their special topics this time?” 
asked Clarkson. 

“The first chapter of the discourse was in 
insistence upon the right of women who are 
property-holders and taxpayers to vote upon 
any and all questions affecting the expenditure 
of moneys collected from taxes.” 

“Yes; but that includes a questions of ev- 
ery kind which concern the administration of 
government. And property as a qualification 
for the suffrage is no longer satisfactory any- 
where. Evenin England it will very soon come 
to pass that whether one shall be a voter or 
not will depend not at all upon ownership of 
property, of any kind, or.in any amount. If 
property is to vote, it is only logical that, where- 
ever one’s property is situated,— if in each of 
many different towns, counties, States, where 
taxes are applied to local expenditures,— there 
the taxpayer must be allowed to cast that vote; 
and in England, to-day, the loudest chorus of 
the radicals is ‘one man, one vote’ —to put 
an end to such a privilege of the owner of prop- 
erty.” 

“ And next,” said Strémof, “ they were very 
animated in their demand that, if married wo- 
men are to be refused the ballot, on the the- 
ory that husbands represent them at the polls, 
unmarried women, maidens and widows, shall 
not be put off on such a pretext.” 

*“ But,” exclaimed Clarkson, “the law cannot 
discriminate among women, in favor of the un- 
married, when a demand for the privilege of 
voting is in question ; to do so would be to offer 
a bounty totempt women not to marry, or to get 
rid of their husbands. There are women who 
would murder their husbands to secure the right 
for which so many of them are now hysterically 
clamoring. And there are too many young girls 
already who, distracted by the agitation for 
‘women’s rights,’ refuse to exchange what they 
call ‘single blessedness’ for matrimony.” 

“ And who were there ?” continued Clark- 
son, after a pause, neither he nor Strémof ob- 
serving that the other men had dropped out of 
the conversation. 

“If I could remember their names! First, 
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Gordon, there was your beautiful friend, the 
young lady who, before any other, claimed my 
homage to her kind— Miss Irving. I am 
grieved, but not surprised, at the way things 
turned outin her paternal mansion, by the way, 
And I hear that ces dames of high society have 
not yet extended to the bride the welcome due 
to her husband’s place among them; but who 
knows if this be so? w/in, there was, with 
Miss Irving, a young person of the rose and 
snow and gold type of beauty one sees in our 
Swedish neighbors,— a ravishing young person, 
made for smiles and laughter, but serious as a 
little nun,— how she lectured us! Ma /foi/ 
—whatam I saying, that I ought not to say,—” 

“* Miss Cox was once engaged to be married 
to me, that’s all,” blurted out Carleton. “But 
goon;I ’ve no right to her now, any more than 
the rest of you.” 

“‘ T beg ten thousand pardons,” cried the dis- 
tressed Strémof. 

“ Go on with your description, and you are 
forgiven,” said Carleton, emphatically. 

“There was, of course, our hostess, a be- 
liever from whom her admiring husband can 
hardly keep his eyes— even when she is ful- 
minating against his sex’s tyranny. Then, two 
single ladies—friends who live together—who, 
I am told, have great wealth and a beautiful 
establishment, and are generous patrons of the 
arts. The young lady who decorates interiors ; 
she who makes bonnets; she who grows mush- 
rooms; the one who has kennels, and raises 
prize dogs for the market ; one who gives les- 
sons in whist ; another who has an emporium 
for men’s shirts; a girl of nineteen who has 
been coaching male students conditioned in 
chemistry ; a firm of pretty florists; an artist 
or two; a ittérateuse,; a law student; a lecturer 
on bric-d-brac, in parlors — as you say.” 

“T beg your pardon, Baron Strémof,” put 
in Clarkson, politely. ‘‘Tonsorial artists’ and 
‘chiropodists’ have parlors; we have draw- 
ing-rooms.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Clarkson; but I have to un- 
learn in one city of America what they teach 
me in another,” said Strémof, gaily. “ Have 
I told you all, I wonder? I heard that several 
of these young women are in receipt of incomes, 
earned by themselves, that would support a 
a book-keeper, his wife, and children, in hum- 
bler circumstances; that they have great ap- 
titude for business, great energy, and in every 
case behave with the greatest dignity and pru- 
dence. I wonder what old Tolstoi would say 
to a society like this. He would hail it with 
delight, e vieux maitre!” 

“That is not all ‘unrest and hysteria,’ eh, 
Carleton ?” said Gordon. “ Were any of these 
ladies prominent in the discussion of the after- 
noon, Strémof ?” 
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“ Several spoke briefly and gracefully. The 
longest speech, and it seemed to me the smooth- 
est and best considered, came from the young 
lady who —er—is Miss Irving’s ‘chum.’ She 
is really astonishingly suave, and looks to be 
hardly more than a school-girl. Miss Irving 
was called upon, but excused herself on the 
ground that she had not yet formulated her 
ideas sufficiently to be of weight in the dis- 
cussion.” 

‘Not yet?” said Gordon, bewildered. 

When he had last seen Marion, she had 
been like a young archangel, pluming his wings 
for flight into this debate. 

“She avowed, very modestly and charm- 
ingly, that some of her opinions had been 
modified recently, and that she was not pre- 
pared to try to influence others by her own 
uncertainties.” 

“ Did — ahem — Miss Cox — say anything 
about Aer views having modified?” asked 
Carleton, who had been pondering gloomily. 

“ Ah —not that I observed,” said Strémof. 

“Thank you,” said Carleton, relapsing into 
reticence, 

“TI am accorded the privilege of visiting 
their bachelor establishment to-morrow after- 
noon, at tea-time,” went on the Russian. 

Carleton and Gordon exchanged covert 
glances. 

“ They receive, as I understand, at that hour 
on Thursdays, quite frankly, without a chape- 
ron. But Mrs. Clyde or somebody is sure to 
be there, ov dit; and already their little five- 
o'clocks are very popular.” 

The rest of the evening in Carleton’s rooms 
dragged, perceptibly. Before they broke up, 
Clarkson took occasion for a word apart with 
Gordon. 

“ T ought to thank you for indirectly putting 
me into renewed intercourse with my Cousin 
Kit — Katherine,” he said. “Since I under- 
took those inquiries for you, that in the light 
of subsequent events I could readily understand 
— by the way, it was lucky the faculty of Som- 
erville had nothing but good to say of their 
ex-professor, was n’t it? "T would have been 
deucedly awkward if she had not been a fit 
person for the judge to marry.” 

“Very awkward,” said Gordon. 

“ Has n’t turned out extra well, has it? But 
nobody could suppose a high-spirited creature 
like Miss Irving would stay there and play sec- 
ond fiddle in that house. Noticed how sort 
of down in the mouth Irving J. has seemed, 
lately ?. Fellows about the courts say it’s be- 
cause he has got the gray mare domesticated ! 
But where did I begin ? Ah! about my cousin 
Kitty. Katherine, dear soul, passed through 
town last week, and I danced attendance on 
herat her hotel ; and by George, Gordon, she ’s 
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kept wonderfully fresh. I’m an oldster, beside 
her. To tell you the truth, if I had n’t put all 
such notions out of my mind, I believe I ’d 
propose to Kitty to lecture to me for the re- 
mainder of my days. But I doubt if she ’d 
have me; she ’s just the model of a quiet, con- 
tented young old-maid, not an ounce of morbid 
stuff about her; and I could n’t add anything 
to her happiness, of course.” 


StréEmorF, who had engaged Gordon to walk 
home with him, waited no longer than until they 
had reached the half-deserted streets, before 
entering upon a subject that transformed his 
buoyant manner into one of sober earnest. 

“I came here, to-night, Gordon, to get this 
opportunity to consult you about a matter of 
great importance. I don’t know whether you 
have surmised what feeling I took out of town 
with me, and have brought back stronger for 
absence from its source.” 

Gordon felt a big throb of the heart. It was 
the first time what seemed a possibility had 
been presented to him as a thing likely to hap- 
pen; and it was not agreeable. 

“ You observed from the first what a strong 
hold upon my imagination Miss Irving has. 
She seems to be the ideal woman I have been 
seeking, to aid me in carrying out all the plans 
for my fellow-men that I have cherished from 
boyhood. Call me a fanatic if you choose, it 
is in my blood. My father, a dear friend and 
disciple of Tolstoi, is full of it. I havea young 
sister who shares Miss Irving’s progressiveness 
— how she would welcome her! It is n’t vain 
of me to tell you that my position at home 
and my expectations would not be beneath 
Miss Irving’s notice. I shall have large es- 
tates, wide interests, great opportunities of con- 
trol of human destinies. When we first met, 
Miss Irving told me, with delightful frankness, 
of her vivid interest in my country, its prob- 
lems, its people, its literature. Of me, she was 
good enough to say that I am more like an 
American than any foreigner she ever met. So 
I do not think that I displease her, personally ; 
and I know that she charms me, utterly. Now, 
I am well aware of your former claim on her ; 
but if that is renounced, finally, definitely, I ask 
you whether I have not the right to try my 
chance.” 

“You have every right,” said Gordon, me- 
chanically, though he felt a noise like rushing 
water in his brain. 

“JT thought you would say so,” exclaimed 
Strémof, with innocent egotism. “I must tell 
you in all sincerity that I do not expect to woo 
her as an ordinary lover woos. I expect to 
set before her my life-work as a chief attrac- 
tion. I hope to convince her of my sincerity. 
I can offer to her father every assurance of my 
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fitness to ask her to be my wife: but, I forget — 
it is no longer a question of offering to the fa- 
ther — I shall have to ask Aer to weigh me in 
the balance, and see if I be found wanting. It 
is in fact a comrade —a fellow-missionary — 
that I am seeking to take home with me; but 
that will not prevent my loving her, and being 
to her what one of her own countrymen would 
be. Smile at me, if you like, Gordon, mon ami 
—JI shall not resent it. I have, no doubt, a 
way of expressing myself fervently, that you 
self-contained Americans do not understand. 
But I am sincere, vorla tout.” 

“I believe you, Strémof,” said his compan- 
ion, upon whom it was now clearly incumbent 
to make appropriate answer. “ And it’s no use 
my telling you I understand your feelings. That 
would be highly superfluous.” 

“ But you see that I could not go on further, 
without this sanction from you ?” cried Stré- 
mof, whose radiant zeal made him eager for 
the relief of speech. ‘ You, who, of all the men 
I have met in this wonderful inspiring country, 
are the one I should first choose to be my 
friend always.” 

“You dre very good,” responded Gordon, 
secretly possessed of a desire to end their friend- 
ship then and there by some such indefensible 
act as knocking Strémof down. 

But this was not because he did not, in spite 
of bitter rivalry, appreciate and admire the hon- 
est spirit of his unconscious opponent. He was 
overpowered by the new idea that danger, like 
this now threatened, could have come to him 
from such a quarter. Such a thing as Marion’s 
loving, or giving her hand to, any man of their 
common acquaintance in New York had never 
suggested itself. He knew her too well; there 
was no other possible Richmond in the field! 
She was cold, fastidious, a dreamer of dreams, 
isolated by her fancies from risk of impression- 
ability from ordinary sources. It was only some 
great quixotic enterprise, some task to work 
out, some definite career to accomplish, that 
could tempt her. And here was this winning 
and ardent thoroughbred, appearing to offer just 
what, under the peculiar circumstances, might 
prove to be a welcome outlet for her energies. 

“ I do not ask you, my dear Gordon, to give 
me your good wishes,” pursued the young man. 
“Tt is too much; because, whatever the cause 
of your separation from the lady, I well know 
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you cannot be pleased to think of another man 
winning that prize.” 

*Confound his impudence ! ” was Gordon’s 
thought, as he assented with some unintelligi- 
ble monosyllable that might have meant any- 
thing. 

It was perhaps well for both of them that 
the conversation came to anend in their arrival 
at the door of Gordon’s lodgings. He did not 
ask Strémof to go in, nor did the latter seem to 
expect it. 

“Vous ne m’en voulez pas, Gordon?” he 
said, as they parted, with a boyish appeal that 
upon another subject would have won a cor- 
dial response. “ You won’t keep a grudge for 
me? You think I have been, as you say, ‘ fair 
and square.’ ” 

“ Altogether fair and square,” said Gordon, 
giving him his hand. 

Strémof, humming Carmen’s song, heard at 
his first meeting with Marion, fared gaily off 
into the night. Gordon, on his door-stone, 
watched the blithe fellow disappear, and then 
mounted his stairs, feeling as if a leaden weight 
were attached to each foot. Opening his desk, 
he took out, as he had done on a former occa- 
sion, Marion’s photograph, and again gazed at 
it, but with a different feeling. 

“ You did not reclaim this from me!” he said 
to her, in spirit. ‘“ You knew you could trust it 
with me. And to prove that you were right, I 
now surrender it.” 

A fire was burning behind a wire-gauzescreen 
upon his hearth. Removing thescreen, he real- 
ized for the first time the chill of his fingers and 
of his heart. 

Bending down, he threw the photograph 
upon the coals. Strangely enough, it fell erect, 
and shriveled from below, leaving her lovely 
eyes gazing at him untouched. 

He could not resist an impulse to pluck 
away the fragment, and, scorching his fingers 
in the act, thrust the remainder of the card into 
destruction. 

“ Finis /” he said, aloud, the smart of his 
burn recalling him from dreamland to the infir- 
mities of poor physical nature. 

After this, he knew, it would be no more In 
him to make a step in her direction until she 
should ask it, than for the obelisk in the park to 
wander forth to pay court to Diana on the tall 
tower. 

Constance Cary Harrison. 
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AN ELEPHANT LIFTING TIMBER, 


N the heart of untrodden jungles, on thick- 
wooded hillsides, leaning over the brinks of 
precipices, where tropical creepers twist like 


snakes choking the life out of younger growths, 
where orchids flaunt aloft, and strange vines 
bloom, there the teak-wood grows. Against its 
corrugated bark tigers and leopards sharpen 
their claws, and under its thick shade strange 
beasts rest by day. 

That atom of animate destruction, the white 
ant, has passed it by. Other growths have 
reared their heads out of the jungle around it, 
have grown, have lived their day, died, and 
rotted back to the roots which supplied them 
with life. In comparison man has been a mid- 
get, a mote in the sun, hunting his fellow ani- 
mals with flint-headed arrows and stone axes, 
flitting, passing, gone; but the great oaks have 
grown, havespread theirarms benignantly over 
the dust of tiny shapes beneath, and, planted in 
dignity, have stood as emblems of strength and 
power in meditations lasting one, two, three, 
five, and six hundred years. They have se- 
creted the units of time in their hearts as a 
maiden hides the thoughts of her first love. 
Days have come as thick as the snows that fall 
on Kunchinjinga, or as the waves crowding 
one another to the shores of the Bengal Sea. 
And then, as if to give color to the superstition 
of the hill-man long since gone with his tribe 
to the land where shadows fall deeper than 
those cast by the teak-tree in the jungle, out 
of these emblems of strength has grown a weak- 
ness that has overthrown a nation. 
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TEAK-WOOD GROWS. 


The first oak of Burmah to be felled by a 
white man was symbolic of the nation’s fall, 
and when the visitor to Mandalay is shown the 
king’s palace, and reads the inscription on 
one side of a bungalow-like veranda: “ King 
Theebaw sat in this opening with his two 
Queens and the Queen Mother when he gave 
himself up to General Prendergast on the 3oth 
day of November, 1885,” if he cares to con- 
tinue the fancy, he will notice that on each side 
of this opening the oaken carvings are broken 
and defaced, as if the events which changed a 
dynasty had leaned upon the teak-wood, and it 
had fallen beneath the weight. 

The gathering of this timber store has been 
an industry ever since man of any color inhab- 
ited the country. Teak grows only in India and 
Burmah, and in old palaces and temples it has 
held indestructible place for many generations. 
From the color of sandal-wood it changes with 
age to walnut-brown. Big unpainted bunga- 
lows standing upon pillars of the wood, sided 
with it, shingled with it, latticed with it, defy 
heat and rain, and grow rich upon their pov- 
erty ofoil and varnish. They stand, as brown as 
autumn, out of green compounds against sum- 
mer itself. Vines wrap them, flowers garnish 
them, years add moss and lichen, but nothing 
destroys save flame. Railroad car-wheels, 
spikes for laying track, pegs for bolts, imple- 
ments of all sorts, are made of teak. No one 
save a shipwright knows just how many parts 
of a ship are built from this muscle of nature, 
but every one who has walked the deck of bark 
or steamer has a consciousness that no amount 
of holystoning, or dragging of cargo over, or 
wear and tear of feet and traffic, can in an ordi- 
nary sense affect a teak-wood floor. 

The Burmese wood-carver knows his art is 
almost. hewn in stone when he coaxes leaf and 
flower, sacred cow and festival-cart, grotesque 
sprites and elves, gods and Buddhas, out of 
rugged trunks. The little prow of the sampan 
shaped like a wishbone, the stern of the paddy- 
boat as brown with age as the naked figure upon 
it is with the elements, the strange plinths of 
stranger pillars, the embellishments of the tem- 
ples, the playthings of the children —all these 
are carved from teak. 

But it is a strange industry. To those who 
know how the Norway pine is marketed, and 
how the big timber of Maine and Wisconsin and 
the far West is dragged by oxen and horses from 
the forests, it seems strange to see the teak- 
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AN ELEPHANT AT WORK IN THE 


wood handled by elephants. They areimported 
from lower to upper Burmah for this indus- 
try, and they march hundreds of miles into the 
jungle toremote teak districts. They push logs 
with trunk and tusks, and pull them by chains 
or ropes attached to the huge shawdack, a sort 
of harness going round the big body and broad 
chest, and deposit them in streams to make the 
long journey by river to the mills along the 
banks below. Slow journeys these must be. 
There are no ice gorges, no “ jams” under gray 
skies whose clouds are torn by skirling winds, 
when waters are chill and huge black logs 
rush like sheep after one another, helter-skelter, 
jostling the waters aside into impatient foam, 
and blocking a riverway. But the teak-logs set 
adrift by these slow giants float down jungle- 
skirted streams. Strange creatures come down 
to drink at night, and wild peacocks shrill at 
the dull procession dribbling by without so 
much as a ripple in the wake. The sun beats 
hot by day, the Southern Cross tilts over to the 
zure by night, and bats as big as little foxes 
\ang like live fruits from the boughs, or drop 
nto the heavy air on velvet wings, to weave a 
witches’ lace across the star-filled nights. There 
re quicksands below, and sucking mudbanks, 


TEAK-YARD. 


and strong, swirling under-currents. At the 
end of the long journey other elephants wait 
to pull the rudderless crafts ashore, to pile them 
with their fellows, and finally almost to feed 
them to the saw. 

To any one for whom machinery has a fas- 
cination there is nothing stranger than the 
first glimpse of elephants at work about it. 
Amidst the hissing swish of belting, the buzz 
of saws, the multitudinous separate rattles min- 
gledintoa universal roar and vibrating through 
a big saw-mill, the ponderous figures of these 
slow-paced helpers present a curious sight. One 
elephant places the log upon a movable plat- 
form to be squared, while another waits with 
restless eyes and flapping ears until the saw has 
done its work, and then, taking a twist in an at- 
tached rope, slips the loop of it deftly over a 
big tusk, and leads the log away. Another piles 
timber, lifting the long piece between tusks and 
trunk, and pushing it into place with the latter 
if the pile is low, or with a broad forehead if 
the height demands it. Fetching and carrying, 
lifting and stacking, pushing and pulling, these 
docile and patient giants do their work with- 
out complaint, week in and week out. Some- 
times the mahout (oozee it is in Burmese) walks 
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beside the beast, sometimes he sits on its big 
neck or broad back. But his indolent figure 
never seems to be necessary, for one cannot 
watch an elephant at work very long without 
acquiring the conviction, however mistaken, 
that the intelligent direction of his labor is all 
his own. 

The world over—except in America—tim- 
ber is conserved by government. Nowhere 
else is nature’s great storehouse depleted and 
swept clean by ignorant minds and misdi- 
rected hands. Who that has visited France has 
failed to observe the artificial forests planted 
in lines as straight as an army dressing ranks, 
or to notice with bewilderment those dancing 
diagonals of timber opening away from car- 
windows like lanes of dryads, or corn-rows 
glimpsing in bewitching green ? On the other 
side of the Pyrenees the Spanish peasant care- 
fully cuts the season’s growth of twigs from 
fruit-bearing trees, and transforms them into 
charcoal for fuel, the sticks of which are the 
size of lead-pencils. ‘The German forester, be- 
fore he can secure a position under govern- 
ment in the Schwarzwald, must know what 
soil nourishes the huge fibers of the forest, 
what rocks are their companions, what enemies 
come on foot or wing, or bore silently at the 
roots. He must know why a tree dies—must 
learn to read the pallor of a leaf, the signs of 
drooping life about a stalwart stem. He is a 
practical geologist and botanist, turning his 
knowledge to account. But the American is 
clearing-mad. He must chop to live. He is 
a mighty man of muscle, equipped for forestry 
with a strong ax and arm. In northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan he makes bonfires in the 
fields out of his abundance of timber, while his 
prairie-stranded brother in Minnesota and Da- 
kota burns twisted hay through an almost arctic 
winter. Here and there through the primeval 
forests the lumberman cuts rude paths. Some- 
times he is wise in woodcraft, but his lands 
are his own, and he owes no duty to future 
generations. His grandchildren will burn coal, 
or move south in winter. He leaves the fuel, 
the waste, from this work for kindlings in the 

roken solitude behind him, and achance spark 
from a locomotive passing in a whirl of dead 
leaves, or the premeditated deviltry of igno- 
rance, sets the fire which destroys thousands 

{ feet of timber where he has cut hundreds, 
or the deadfall feeds the flames. In the far 

est the lines of transcontinental railroads run 
hrough incalculable waste. Over the Rockies, 
ver the Selkirks, over the Gold Range, the 

inadian Pacific is girdled and guarded by 
ghosts. Gray as the past, dead as Adam, these 
piantom forests lift their bones as bleached and 


sapless as the skeletons of our once countless 
herds of buffalo that have passed into tradition. 

But age grows wise, and to the compara- 
tively untouched jungle of upper Burmah the 
Englishman has brought his habit of economy. 
It took generations to teach him this, no doubt, 
but he has had Europe for his experienced guide. 
Therefore, as soon as Burmah became a British 
possession, government took uponitself the pro- 
tection of the timber industry. Government 
“kills” all trees that are destined for the Bom- 
bay-Burmah Trading Corporation, whose an- 
nual cut is one hundred thousand tons. Girdled 
trees stand three years before being felled, for 
a green teak-log sinks like a plummet. 

There are two of these great oaks standing 
to-day that have been dignified by name. They 
were growing when Columbusdiscovered Amer- 
ica, and were old when the house of the pres- 
ent empress of India reckoned its membership 
only among the commonalty. They are called 
The Two Brothers, and keep lonely watch over 
the priestless temple of Aloung-dah-katapoh. 
The nearest spot where man dwells is one hun- 
dred miles away, and unbroken jungle lies be- 
tween. According to native tradition, a priest 
of great holiness died there, and the tempie 
sprang up by magic, with a recumbent Buddha 
of colossal size lying within. At the idol’s head, 
one of the Brothers measures twenty feet in 
circumference, and has a clean stem of sixty 
feet up to its spreading arms. Pilgrims come 
here as devout as any who ever visited theshrine 
of Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury, or looked 
at the picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo so mysteriously printed upon a leath- 
ern apron. These expeditions into the jungle 
are pilgrimages indeed, and according to his 
means the pilgrim carries treasure to the shrine. 
The colossal figure is overlaid with gold-leaf, 
pasted on in squares, as a few faithful Bud- 
dhists paste their paper prayers over some 
stone heart, in the row of a hundred idols 
sitting in the valley beyond Nikko, For such 
the drums in the Shinto temple beat in vain, 
for the gods of their fathers, though deserted, 
are still strong to faith. 

Last year a robbery was committed at Al- 
oung-dah-katapoh. The god had been cov- 
ered with gold, slowly but surely, to the depth 
of three or four inches, and some one — a for- 
eigner presumably — hacked and chipped the 
precious metal off in many places, and car- 
ried the treasure away. No one knew the 
circumstances of this theft, nor when it was 
committed, but as soon as it was discovered by 
some one passing, and word taken to civiliza- 
tion, a special pilgrimage was organized, and 
the losses of the god were made good. 


Marion Manville Pope. 
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DRAWN BY FRANCIS DAY. 


ER hair was pale; her eyes were meekly 

blue; she was nineteen, and had been out 
a year; she sketched in water-colors “a lit- 
tle,” and read books of her mother’s choosing ; 
at society chit-chat she made a poor show, and 
slang upon her lips was devoid of both vulgarity 
and piquancy. She did not flirt—this was partly 
because she was shy, partly because she had 
always been so very well chaperoned, partly 
because she did not care for men, and because 
no man had ever loved her or pretended to, 
but chiefly because she had not given it a 
thought, and had she desired to flirt, would not 
have known how. And her name was Lulie. 
No one thought she would marry well. She 
herself did not think she would. 

Her first evening at Montrose she spent on 
the piazza listening to Mrs. Blake on county 
scandals. Not that county scandals interested 
her, oh, no; but she had a way of listening to 
people ; besides, there was nothing else to do, 
Van Antwerp, the only man, she took for granted 
was in love with Beatrice — Beatrice, the only 
other girl, reciprocating, as was meet; and they 
had gone rowing. She could see their boat, a 
horizontal dash of black upon the river. 
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HAPPENED. 


‘“*SHE DRANK HER ICED TEA IN SILENCE.” 


At tea she wore a white gown with blue 
ribbons, and ate her bread and ham and drank 
her iced tea in silence, while Van Antwerp 
looked her over in a friendly way, and Bea- 
trice ignored her. After tea she took a book 
of poetry from the center-table in the parlor, 
and read it by a coal-oil lamp, while candle- 
bugs crawled down her back. Through a win- 
dow opposite she heard a distant murmuring, 
and saw a white form and a black one close 
together in the moonlight. She was not envi- 
ous ; she was too humble to be envious; she 
had sat too long and frequently against the 
wall the previous winter not to have become 
self-depreciative. ' 

She went on calmly reading : 

Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 
‘* Guess now who holds thee?” ‘‘ Death!” I said 
But there, 
The silver answer rang, ‘‘ Not Death, but Love.” 


Although her esthetic sense approved the 
fancy and her ear the rhyme, in her heart she 
did not understand one word of it. 





AS IT HAPPENED. 


Another girl in Lulie’s place would have 
written at once to her father for money to go 
home, and yet another — and a wiser — would 
have perceived the possibilities of the situation, 
and stayed on at any hazard. Lulie was of nei- 
ther sort; she never rebelled ; she never per- 
ceived; she never “ grappled with her evil star,” 
nor any star. Some people have the elasticity 
of rubber balls, which rebound, and others that 
of sodden snow-balls, which stick where they 
have fallen. 

Beatrice was charming, selfish, and giddy- 
headed, pretty by nature and beautiful by de- 
sign. Each of her several seasons had added 
something to all this. Her gowns, if not from 
Worth, and her hats, if not from Virot, were 
built on the lines of those great artists. Her 
skin was creamy and rose-tinted ; her hair was 
rust-red to the roots; and on her dressing-ta- 
ble stood a bottle of peroxide of hydrogen, 
and a box of pasty red stuff marked conspic- 
uously “ Pour les ongles”; and she always took 
an hour, and sometimes longer, to dress, but 
then her dressing justified it. I can best de- 


scribe her by saying that she looked like one 
of Ehrhart’s girls. Ehrhart’s girls, however, 
have no hearts; and Beatrice had one. 

Van Antwerp was a catch, in a calculating 
mother’s and a sentimental daughter’s sense ; 
this saves the trouble of a flattering description. 


He had been in love, so-called, with many wo- 
men, and the oftener he loved the less he was 
inclined to marry. He fell in love with Beatrice 
because he happened to be idle, and she charm- 
ing and designing; he fell out of love with her 
again because she fell in love with him. 

Civilization breeds shams. In medieval times 
when a man hated another man he neverrested 
till he killed him ; when he loved a woman— 
even to the extent of a nineteenth century flir- 
tation—he wonherif hedied forit: these things 
were the realities of life. Now we hate and 
forbear, love and forswear, and the realities of 
life are — well, the things that can be bought 
with money. Flirtation—I am speaking psy- 
chically——is one of the most of shams. Love, 
of all the gods, is the most jealous of his dig- 
nity: trifle with him, and the Furies will avenge 
him, 

The modern game of flirtation is rarely a 
draw. The woman holds the master cards, and 
ifshe keeps her head—or her heart—cool, the 
game is hers. If the man happens to fall in 
love, and is a catch, she may marry him; if he 
does n’t, or is n’t, she may dismiss him with a 
blessing, and rest assured that, in either case, 
years afterward, when he gets her wedding- 
cards, he will smoke a pipe over them, and tell 
himself, with all sincerity, that she is the only 
woman he ever loved. But ifshe should be the 
one to fall in love the game is lost. She is in 
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the anomalous position of trying to keep what 
she never had. She knows it, and goes to pieces. 
She loses nerve, and the zmsouctance, and charm- 
ing independence that so won him at the start, 
and takes to clinging. He wearies of her; but 
she clings the closer. His Dulcinea becomes 
his old man of the sea. He begins to hate her, 
and looks around for outside sympathy and 
deliverance. This is the time for the other 
woman — any other woman, 


Be she brown, or fair, or so 
That she be but somewhat young. 


This, in fact, was the time when Lulie— 
Lulie, as innocent of intention as the mouse 
that nibbles a match and sets a house on fire 
— came to Montrose. 

Had Van Antwerp met Lulie in town during 
the season he would undoubtedly have passed 
her by. Now she was as welcome as a breeze to 
a ship becalmed at sea. As his téte-a-tétes with 
Beatrice became fewer, he grew more and more 
gregarious; but when his enchant for la soli- 
tude 2 deux returned it was Lulie whom he 
sought as a party to it. This, at first, was for 
no other reason than because she was another 
woman. 

One evening he took her driving, and her 
hat brim collided with his. It was a warm even- 
ing, she took off her hat, a big leghorn with 
pink roses, and laid it on her knee. He talked 
of books, and found that her taste was the same 
as his. He said that Stevenson and Kipling 
were his favorites among contemporary story- 
writers. She said she thought their stories 
“very pretty.” He said he was fond of poetry 
—of Swinburne, Byron, Meredith, and others, 
but that Browning made himself incompre- 
hensible by acting up to the epigram that lan- 
guage was invented for the concealment of 
thought, and she agreed with him again. They 
came home through the twilight, when the trees 
along the road cast a vague gloom which was 
not definite shadow, and the golden west was 
streaked with bronze, and a rose-colored moon 
was rising in the purple east. All this, and the 
fact that she was a woman, led him to quote 
erotic poetry with personal applications. The 
wind had blown a color to her cheeks, and had 
tossed the tendrils of her hair; but the profile 
turned toward him was as innocent of coquetry 
as the profile of a virgin by Burne-Jones. He 
looked at her, and in his heart there awakened 
an enthusiasm for her coldness. 

That night Beatrice wore her prettiest gown, 
and was her best and brightest ; but Van Ant- 
werp heeded not. She understood enough of 
the human heart to know that it is not to be 
understood; therefore she could not tell whether 
his indifference was real or feigned. Later, 
when they went up-stairs, she took her comb 
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and curl-papers to Lulie’s room, and in the 
course of conversation hinted that Van Ant- 
werp was a flirt. 

A week or two passed. During this time Be- 
atrice learned to know hate, regret, despair, the 
stings of wounded vanity and despised love, and 
the agony of trying to seem interested in old 
women’s gossip when her ears were strained for 
distant whisperings and her eyes for vanished 
forms. But Lulie remained unsuspiciously tran- 
quil, and Van Antwerp felt growing in his heart 
a joy as sweet as it was new. 

Lulie, as I have hinted, was fond of sketch- 
ing. Van Antwerp, ina surprisingly short time, 
developed a taste for watching her sketch, al- 
though his artistic taste could not indorse the 
result. One day they found a natural arbor on 
the shore formed by a persimmon-tree, a sugar- 
berry-tree, and a cedar. She sat down in the 
shade, and began to wrestle with pearl-gray sky 
and sunlight on asail. He stretched himself at 
full-length upon thesand, and talked ofthe craze 
affected by some artists for purple shadows, 
both in flesh and nature, and described a picture 
that he had seen of sirens grouped upon a rock, 
among the grinning skulls of perished victims, 
waving their arms to passing ships, while the 
purple bloom of twilight, deepening in the dis- 
tance, glazing the white flesh and bleaching 
bones, gave to the scene a charm of unreality 
and mystery. She said she thought it must be 
“lovely.” Then he studied the freckles on her 
nose,— there were ten, not counting several 
little ones,— and thought that innocence was 
more beautiful than beauty, and silent sym- 
pathy more eloquent than wit; that ideal love 
was not merely a poet’s fancy, and that life was 
gloriously worth the living. 

This is the simple story of how Van Ant- 
werp fell in love with Lulie. Ennui, a desire for 
sympathy, propinquity in the nick of time — 
all had a hand in it. He fell in love as Romeo, 
I take it, did with /w/iet — he was primed for 
a great love by a little one. Beatrice maintains 
to this day that it was all on account of Lu- 
lie’s scheming ; but one cannot trust the judg- 
ment of a jealous woman. 

Nevertheless, Beatrice needs a word of pity. 
One evening, when Lulie had gone up-stairs 


TO A MOCKING-BIRD. 


to dress, she waylaid Van Antwerp in the hall, 
He was embarrassed and impatient, dreading 
possible reproaches. She raised her face to 
him ; her cheeks looked impertinently red un- 
der her sad eyes. 

“ Van,” she said, using her old name for him, 
* you love her!” 

He did not reply; he seemed to be looking 
through her and beyond her, and there was a 
smile upon his lips that was beautiful to see. 
Then she turned and walked away, out of the 
house, toward the sunset, trailing her crisp 
skirts in the early dew. His rushlight had mas- 
queraded as a star until a star had risen and 
shamed it; her bud of promise had been eaten 
by worms before the time of blooming. That 
was all there was of it. 

When Van Antwerp told Lulie that heloved 
her he did it rather badly, he who had practised 
the art of love-making, in every fashionable 
summer-resort east of the Alleghenies, on dé- 
butantes and women of the world galore. He 
had loved before, ’t is true, but never unto mat- 
rimony. In this lay his embarrassment. She 
who had never listened to a word of love was 
frightened and bewildered. But at last they 
understood each other. 

“ Life is a lovely fairy-tale,” says Andersen. 
Yes, a fairy-tale, but lovely only for the Prince 
and Cinderella, not for the godmother (a tool), 
the parents and the stupid crowd (mere supes), 
and the ugly sisters gnashing their teeth in 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
— above all, not for the ugly sisters! My heart 
bleeds for the ugly sisters. In this case there 
was only one, and she was prettier than Cinder- 
ella, and her heart was just as loving, and her 
feet were smaller—undeniably. But it is the 
same old tale. 

After a while Beatrice went her way ; and Lu- 
lie went hers, and Van Antwerp went Lulie’s 
Beatrice thought evil things of Lulie; Lulie 
and Van Antwerp thought delightful things 
of each other, but of Beatrice, not at all; and 
I think, as I have always thought, that men 
are children who deliberately break their toys, 
and cry for others —cheaper or dearer, tt 
does ’t matter —that they see in the shop 
windows. 


Nannie A. Cox. 


TO A MOCKING-BIRD. 


Shes name thou wearest does thee grievous wrong: 
No mimic thou; that voice is thine alone. 

The poets sing but strains of Shakspere’s song ; 
The birds, but notes of thine imperial own. 


Henry Jerome Stockard. 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


ANDOR is generally held to be the last 
of the Greek writers, but the race 
never dies out, if its distinction is ad- 
mitted to reside not merely in its 
rhetorical habit, but in its spirit of 
alertness and vivacity. The com- 

bination in Landor of classic transparency and 
conciseness with such Elizabethan brawn as be- 
longs to his “conversations” is itself a proof 
of the complex nature which the most Attic 
of writers may possess, Sainte-Beuve was a 
classic author, and so was Matthew Arnold, 
yet you have to reckon with an enormous fund 
of romantic sensitiveness in the former, and the 
English critic, for all his serenity and power of 
intellectual detachment, was one of the most 
modern of men. Hence it seems to me that a 
quick intelligence will perceive in Mr. Stedman 
not exclusively the classic temperament under- 
lying his affection for the Greek anthology, 
nor the purely contemporaneous taste which 
inclines him to his present labors upon the new 
edition of Poe, but a happy blending of both 
impulses. 

This meeting of the two lines of development 
is the more natural, perhaps, because there is 
really nothing more modern than the vein of 
feeling which we commonly associate with the 
greatest of past civilizations. The old concep- 
tion of antique life as a statuesque affair of ac- 
ademic robes and frigid poses has disappeared 
before a closer acquaintance with the pictures 
of an entirely unaffected society which the old 
poets and prose-writers present. It is with the 
more confidence, then, that traits are ascribed 
to Mr. Stedman which would hardly be cred- 
ited, on a superficial view, to a man of letters 
so thoroughly imbued, as he is known to be, 
with the multifarious colors of the present day. 
These observations might seem to refer only 
to his work. They are, however, in perfect 
agreement with the more or less persomal con- 
sideration inspired by the portrait on the front- 
ispiece page which these lines accompany. In 
and out of his books Mr. Stedman brings with 
him the same stimulating atmosphere — pro- 
duced on one side by the precision and clarity 
of the older tradition to which I have referred, 
on the other, by his immediate response to the 
appeal of the moment. 

The exact accent of that response is one of 
the most interesting points in Mr. Stedman’s 
character. His sympathy is boundless, and he 
has flung the mantle of his critical cordiality 
over many writers whom a less genial judge 


would leave to the doubtful shelter of their own 
thin diction. No one has been kinder to the 
minor poet on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
while he bends to do this, he never seems to 
sacrifice his equilibrium. His patience with the 
“stained-glass poets,” as he named them, of the 
Victorian era has never diminished the value of 
his analysis of their betters. This is due to a 
very great extent to the classic strain in his 
temperament, to the impersonal animus of all 
hisjudgments. That is to say, there is no trace 
of time or of place in his dealings with the lit- 
erary topics which have occupied so much of 
his time. He is cosmopolitan to the core, 

Asa literature grows it inevitably sheds many 
of its most national idiosyncrasies, its fiber be- 
longing less to the nation as its makers belong 
more to the world at large, through recognizing 
its standards and paying heed to its opinions. 
There is no such mellowness, there is no such 
indigenous flavor, in Tennyson or in Arnold as 
go to weave the spell of Spenser or of Her- 
rick. There is no such deep-throated laughter 
in Balzac as there is in the Rabelais whom 
he uselessly sought to echo, and no polished 
boulevardier of the day, no matter how great his 
gift, could hope to catch the rich Gaulish note 
of Brantéme’s gossip. The transition sometimes 
implies a gain, more often not, but it always 
involves a difference which has its distinct sig- 
nificance while leaving comparisons harmless 
and even gracious. For example, in a great 
deal that has contributed to the establishment 
of American letters it is obvious that the de- 
lightful streaks of humor by which it is ren- 
dered peculiar are as racy, as local, as the hills 
and woods from which our authors have drawn 
some of their most potent inspiration. Mr. 
Stedman’s vivacity is essentially that of a citi- 
zen of the world; without being especially 
caustic, he is yet incisive, compact, beyond the 
usual measure of American wit, and his whole 
air is of a culture thoroughly independent of 
geographical conditions. He has done a great 
deal to modernize American literature, to purge 
it of Americanisms, and to express in it the 
tacit knowledge of laws formulated by neither 
one school nor the other, which is one of the 
surest tests of scholarship. This has not re- 
sulted in any cooling of his emotions, as wit- 
ness his “ Alice of Monmouth,” or any of his 
war poems, and the gusto of the delightful bal- 
lad which was one of his earliest poetic suc- 
cesses. Nor has it modified his Americanism, 
and by that is signified not the stress of some 
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moving episode, like the civil war, but a change- 
less, spontaneous intuition for American figures 
and forthe American character. The charming 
“ Huntington House,” which appeared in these 
pages recently, illustrates the quality very aptly. 
Theladies Huntington themselves hardly could 
have brought home to the imagination a more 
convincing touch of the sentiment and environ- 
ment of their village and time than is conveyed 
in that spirited poem. 

For spirited Mr. Stedman always is, regard- 
less of his theme. His vitality is inexhaustible, 
and he is animating, whether he is musing over 
the quaint sedateness of old New England gen- 
tility, whether he is breathing the sweet, still 
air of a Greek eclogue, or is turning the leaves 
of a singer as macabre as Poe. The critical ad- 
dress on poetry which forms his latest published 
volume might not unfairly be classed as a trea- 
tise, yet where, in a production of that scientific 
nature, will you find an equally diversified and 
epigrammatic stream of eloquence, an elucida- 
tion of the poetic ministrations handling those 
sacred mysteries with so much felicity of im- 
agery and phrase, with so much deftness and 
point? Mr. Stedman’s faculty has ever taken 
this free and entertaining direction. He has a 
poet’s insight into the beauties of poetry. He 
has also the poet’s gift of irony, of banter, a cir- 
cumstance which materially extends the scope 
of his art as a critic; for along with such meta- 
phors of grace and tact as he has invented in 
his tributes to the genius of Shelley and Keats, 
he is capable also of such a sentence as that in 
Which he summed up, once for all, some years 
ago, the afternoon-tea movement in English 
poetry. “ Five thousand socialists are bawling 
around St. Paul’s, and English poets are writ- 
ing triolets.” Despite his sincere regard for the 
younger poets of England and America, Mr. 
Stedman is never averse to giving them the 
good-humored rap on the knuckles which they 
need. He is interested in, and himself han- 
dles with facility, the mechanism upon which 
some of the daintiest of modern verse has been 
founded. He speaks of Gautier with warmth, 
and has not only a poet’s admiration for Musset 
and Banville, but looks with a poetic curiosity 
upon all the ingenious experiments which have 
been made upon the midslopes of the French 
Parnassus. But it is only necessary to hear him 
defend what is defensible in Browning —a task 
which needs neither an enthusiast nor an ad- 
vocator diaboli, but a critic of Mr. Stedman’s 
loyalty and discrimination —to realize how 
keenly his ear is attuned to the deepest, purest, 
most elemental strains in poetry. He has al- 
ways appreciated Whitman. He delights in 
Tennyson’s almost Oriental delicacy of touch. 
He delights equally in the sledge-hammer 
strokes of Browning. This is not only a mat- 
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ter of taste, of acumen; it is a matter of tem- 
perament, and in reverting to Mr. Stedman’s 
perception of the tumultuous ichor in Brown. 
ing’s poetic veins one comes back less to his 
criticism than to his instinctive love for what- 
ever is strong and charged with human as well 
as poetic passion. His own disposition is never 
to give the motive too keen an edge, and if 
he ever essayed in his youth the drama which 
every poet is believed to have brought forth, 
it is more probable that it was a comedy than 
the regulation five-act play of horrors and de- 
spair. But youth is catholic in its admiration, 
and if it may be said, in all respect, of the eyes 
which look from the portrait herewith presented 
with so much of the steadiness and kindliness 
of maturity, that they have unfailingly regarded 
the world with the light of youth, the impartial- 
ity with which they apprehend every phase of 
emotion will then be understood. 

Mr. Stedmanis always just a trifle in advance 
of the latest thing, and this makes it a little dif- 
ficult to keep up with him. The most energetic 
of young menare not more ardent, more speedily 
aware of the new book, the new play, than the 
man who has seen the evolution of a whole gen- 
eration of poets. The difference is that the dis- 
covery comes to the veteran without effort, and 
often, as has been said, in advance of the rest. 
Look into his works on the English and Amer- 
ican poets of the century ; look into the great 
anthology of American prose and verse in which 
he divides with another critic (Miss Ellen M. 
Hutchinson)the honor of marshaling for the first 
time in our history an adequate representation 
of our literature. The survey discloses many 
names which, until the publication of these vol- 
umes, were but slightly known, if known at all, 
to the readers who have since given them a 
wide reputation. It would be difficult to say 
how many of the newer poets of America have 
profited by Mr. Stedman’s encouragement and 
advice, And their gratitude to him draws an 
added stimulus from the engaging way in which 
the advice is proffered. Authority goes with 
scholarship, and Mr. Stedman has both, but in 
spite of his emphasis it cannot be said of him 
that he is pedagogic. Ifhe ever prints the trans- 
lation from the Greek upon which I believe he 
has long been engaged, it is certain to prove the 
antithesis of a pedantic version. The passage 
from one of the pastorals which is included in 
his last volume shows how flexible his spirit and 
style are when working in a substance well-cal- 
culated to test a translator’s poetic feeling as 
well as his accuracy. Mr. Stedman is never the 
professor, yet it is conceivable that he would 
occupy a chair of literature in some university 
with great satisfaction to his students. The 
easy play of his discursive method, enriching 
every stage of his discourse with the happiest 
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and most illustrative of allusions, makes him a 
model among poetic mentors. 

If he has never worn the master’s robes it 
has been due probably to his deep-rooted fond- 
ness for the habiliments of Bohemia. He wore 
them, metaphorically at least, in the early days 
of his life in New York, when Pfaff’s was a lit- 
erary shrine in which all the poets of that time 
gathered, and his “ Diamond Wedding” was 
an appropriate offering to its muse. He wears 
them now in the same figurative sense when 
the revels of the Centurions and the Players re- 
quire it, and at any time he has a ready reply 
to a salutation couched in one of Béranger’s 
ringing lyrics, or a fragment from Murger’s 
party-colored work. 

But in seeking for a closing word on Mr. 
Stedman it is necessary to choose some loftier 
interpreter than either of these, for his signifi- 
cance isofamoreserious character. One thinks 


of him as the friend of new interests, of new 
thoughts, of new ideals. One thinks of him 
more often as the contemporary and intimate 
of the leaders whose work he has shared in the 
formation of American literature. Lowell and 
Longfellow were his friends. Of Whittier he 
has written more clearly and more justly than 
could have been possible for any one who had 
not grasped through companionship and kin- 
dred experiences the Quaker poet’s point of 
view. His first years of literary craftsmanship 
brought him in contact with men like Bayard 
Taylor and Ripley, and for a long time he 
worked side by side with John R. G. Hassard, 
one of the finest critics of his period. Like all the 
members of this famous company, he stands 
for what is most admirable in American letters. 
That his influence will be felt in the develop- 
ment of the latter is one of the most gratifying 
thoughts that arise in the presence of his portrait. 


Royal Cortissoz. 


ECHOES OF THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


HE first lesson given to us by 
the Religious Congress was the 
consciousness of our Christian 
divisions. I must say that no- 
where have I been so struck by 
the variety and apparent irre- 

concilability of these divisions as in this coun- 
try. Not only the internal differences between 
doctrines divide people, and keep them apart 
from one another, but even the mere exterior 
fact of going to one church and not to another. 
The church, no longer as a spiritual congrega- 
tion, but as a building, seems to make people 
feel that they are different from people who go 
to another building, and that they belong toa 
different class of human beings. How many 
seem to believe that they live in order to go to 
church, and not that they go to church in or- 
der to learn how to live! If people would only 
realize that they have to meet in life and not 
in church, how unimportant would be the fact 
that they come from different churches, com- 
pared with the fact of their meeting in the same 
life! Never has this been more beautifully de- 
monstrated than at that memorable scene of 
the opening session of the Religious Congress 
on September 11, 1893. How low must have 
fallen the barriers which separated a Presby- 
terian from a Methodist when they saw sitting 
next to one another an archbishop of the Greek 
Church, a Buddhist from Ceylon, a Catholic 
bishop, a Confucianist from Japan! How small 
certain people must have felt with their little 


sectarian flag in front of that wonderful plat- 
form overshadowed by the banner of brother- 
hood! These men need not have said a word: 
they were eloquent enough by their appear- 
ance; it was a silent proclamation of unity — 
not unity as an aim we have to strive for, but 
unity as an actual force, as an energy in the 
Greek sense of the word : a latent power which 
expects to be used, and which must be and will 
be used, for its possibilities are unlimited. 

But they did not remain silent: they began 
to speak, these men of different nations, differ- 
ent religions, different churches, and all at once 
we saw that underlying their different forms of 
faith was one common feeling — that universal 
striving of man, the same man, toward one and 
thesame divinity. People understood (and how 
many were astonished in doing so! ) that the 
same faith and hope and love could be ex- 
pressed through different religious forms, just 
as the same feelings and ideas can be expressed 
through different words of different tongues. 

That was the second lesson we learned — 
the changelessness of certain fundamental qual- 
ities of human nature by which the equality 
of men is secured through all the varieties of 
their physical organization, in spite of all the 
differences of form in which their spiritual 
strivings express themselves. It became mani- 
fest that the bond which unites the human 
family is not religion, but religious feeling; for 
if we say “religion,” we inevitably must ask 
“ What religion?” and thousands of answers 
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will divide humanity into thousands of classes ; 
but if we say “ religious feeling,” there is no 
misunderstanding possible. “ What religious 
feeling ?” Zhe religious feeling, for there is 
but one. 

Yes, religious feeling, independently of how 
it crystallizes itself in the great variety of hu- 
man souls, is the common field on which we 
all must meet to recognize the great equality 
of the human soul. 

Now look how inconsistent those Christians 
are who, in the name of establishing a C/ris- 
tian brotherhood on earth, refuse to recognize 
as brothers, not only their fellow-men of other 
religions, but even their Christian brothers of 
other denominations. They act in the name 
of a religion, and they forget that religion is 
the result of religious feeling, and that the lat- 
ter is proper to the heathen just as to them- 
selves; but as they cannot deny the existence 
of religious feeling ina Buddhist, they evidently 
prefer to drop their own rather than to keep 
anything in common with him. They do not 
realize that, in putting their fellow-man of an- 
other religion out of ¢heir family, they put 
themselves outside the pale of the great Auman 
family ; for the heathen by their exclusion does 
not lose what he had in common with them, 
while they voluntarily reject their natural si- 
militude with him; and as that similitude con- 
sists in the community of religious feeling, they 
consequently (or, rather, zzconsequently) keep 
for themselves a religion without religious feel- 
ing. “ Religion” becomesa shallow word,empty 
of sense, and “ Church” becomes synonymous 
with the “ quarantine ” which keeps them safe 
from all pernicious contact. 

The “ declassification ”— if I may say so— 
of our human brother was, then, the third les- 
son we learned at the Religious Congress. 
We learned morally to undress our fellow- 
man, to despoil him of those qualifications in 
which the prejudices of our education had so 
wrapped him that his human soul had finally 
disappeared under the clothing of national, 
political, or religious denominations. All that 
had to vanish before the banner of brother- 
hood; the shell was broken, the kernel ap- 
peared. We saw that in the Creator’s eyes we 
had no denominations; that before God we 
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were only men and nothing else, and, as such, 
brothers by the fact of our birth, and not be. 
cause we belong to the same religion. That is 
what so many Christians were afraid of; and 
still, why should they be? Does the universal 
brotherhood not embrace the Christian bro- 
therhood? Is the human brotherhood not 
the final aim prescribed by Christianity ? 
Or do some people think that by including 
heathens in their brotherhood they renounce 
Christianity ? Absurd as the question may 
seem, it is the logical result to which some 
people have to come if they persist in their 
ideas. 

I will simply ask those who are afraid of 
losing their Christianity by extending the limits 
of their love, whether they think that Christi- 
anity is great because with its teaching of bro- 
therhood it has inoculated humanity as with 
something new or supernatural ? Did Newton 
introduce the law of gravitation into the world? 
No; he pointed it out —as French people would 
say, “ he put his finger on it,” andit was enough 
to make him great. So with Christianity. It 
did not introduce brotherhood into the world ; it 
pointed it out, and made the acknowledgment 
of it compulsory. It did not impose on human 
nature anything supernatural which was not in 
nature before; and thank God it did not, for 
man would not be able to fulfil a prescription 
were it outside of nature’s limits. So, my Chris- 
tian friends who are afraid of loving /o broadly, 
you may be right as to Christianity,— I mean 
Christianity as you understand it,— but pray 
do not forget that those whom you are afraid 
of loving do not hate you, or if some of them 
do, it is not to be supposed that you would like 
to resemble them in their errors: you would not 
like to give them the right to reproach Chris- 
tianity with wrong similar to that which you 
condemn in them. 

We will not discuss, my friends, but in the 
name of that Christian love which animates 
you, let us join together in a wish which cer- 
tainly will help the establishment of that uni- 
versal peace for which you, as much as any- 
body, are longing. Intolerance, my friends, has 
reigned long on earth; now let us join our 
prayers, and hope that the time will come 
when tolerance will be tolerated. 


Serge Wolkonsky. 





AUBREY DE VERE. 


UBREY de Vere has made himself known to lovers of literature by his labors 
in both prose and poetry, but chiefly through the latter. He is sprung from a 
family, long resident in Ireland, of the old Norman stock, and derived from his 
father, Sir Aubrey de Vere, the friend of Wordsworth, a predisposition to verse ; 
nor are the few stirring sonnets and the dramas of his father yet forgotten, 
though obscured by the splendor of the great poetic age in which he lived. 
Another son, Sir Stephen, the present baronet, has shown a share of the family 
gift both in original verse and in a recent translation of Horace, undertaken as a diversion of 
old age; but he is better known for the important service he performed in securing proper 
regulations for emigrant ships in the middle of the century. The family has been loyal to Ire- 
land, and a large part of Aubrey de Vere’s verse is devoted to the celebration of the histor- 
ical and mythic legends, the piety, humanity, and sorrow of his own land. He belongs to the 
generation of Tennyson, having been born in 1814, but the voice in his verse is that of the 
“large language,”— of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley,— and echoes with an earlier day 
whose song has long fallen silent in our books; and there mingles with this strain of our most 
noble modern English speech the indefinable melody and the simple and spirited quality 
which seem indigenous to all Irish poetry. 

Here, however, it is nOt meant to describe or praise his verse, but only to pay some brief 
tribute to the man, as we print his portrait, and to the life he has led in self-devotion to high 
and humane ends, in scenes and among men that make his reminiscences of unusual and last- 
ing value, as is illustrated by the fragments of them that are given in these pages. As a boy 
he was the guest of Wordsworth, and the friendships which began with this and other eminent 
names make a roll of the century in England of astonishing fullness and brilliancy. He be- 
came a Roman Catholic in early manhood, at the era of the Oxford movement, and the 
church has been, perhaps, the chief poetic inspiration granted him. Several of his volumes deal 
with her legends, glories, and aspirations with an amplitude and a loftiness not elsewhere to 
be found in our literature, and with a pure fervor such as characterizes only the best of the 
“books of the spirit ” that are so rare in the English tongue. The religious and poetic instincts 
united to lift his thought into a region almost Platonic, as respects the principles, the abstract 
motives, and ends of life, as is seen in his essays, which are bathed in a difficult air, while 
in his poetry the same elements take on an extraordinarily picturesque detail, and an individu- 
ality often heroic. The matter exceeds the style, as is inevitable, in all but the greatest, in 
such themes; but it does not excel the temper — liberal, refined, and lowly — in which it is 
humanized and made part and parcel of our nature, appealing to its own ideal. Such serious 
aims the poet certainly has; and if the touch of sympathy be present (and what can there 
ever be when that is lacking ?), he succeeds. 

One reads but little, however, in these “ Recollections” without discovering a strongly 
marked personality, wholly apart from those “ideas” which his other works chiefly seek to 
illumine. The kindly nature ; the strong sense of humor ; the mind laboriously just in thought, 
and delicate, while frank, in appreciation ; the cheerful enjoyment of varied life ; the piety to- 
ward friends. as well as toward heaven, and much else, will now for the first time, ‘as here famil- 
iarly revealed, aid those who have enjoyed his very impersonal prose and verse to make near 
acquaintance with the man who has won their regard; and they will follow the completion 
of his work with more than friendly interest. 

G. E. W. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. 
II. YOUTH. 


loamy) ERALD GRIFFIN, a 

/ My friend of mine in youth, 

lived about four miles from 

us in a village called Pal- 

las. He was a man of re- 

markable genius, and of a 

character yet more remark- 

able, though his life was too 

short to allow either to be recognized widely. 
He was the youngest of four brothers, whose 
parents had emigrated to America. As a boy 
he lived with two brothers, both of them phy- 
sicians, whose talents and conduct eventually 
made them eminently successful in their pro- 
fession ; but in early yedrs their career was a 
struggling one. The boy had a high spirit of 
independence. He resolved to be no longer a 
burden to them, to cast himself upon the huge 
world of London, and there make his way as 
he might. Knowing that his brothers would 
not sanction a design apparently so hopeless, 
he took his departure without an adieu ; and 
for a considerable time they did not know 
where he was. At first he supported himself by 
reporting for newspapers, and afterward by writ- 
ing short dramatic pieces for the small theaters. 
He could thus, however, win but a precarious 
existence, and during several years seems to 
have been in danger of starving, for he never 
allowed his brothers to know of his difficulties. 
Later he wrote tales illustrative of Irish life in 
the lower and middle classes, entitled “ Hol- 
land Tide,” “Tales of the Munster Festivals,” 
etc. All at once to his great surprise his little 
spark of local reputation burst out into a flame. 
His “ Collegians” appeared: it met with a 
great and immediate success. Some of the crit- 
ics pronounced him the best novelist of the 
time next to Sir Walter Scott; his publisher 
sent him £600, and he despatched the whole 
of that sum at once to his parents in America. 
“The Collegians” has been frequently re- 
printed, and presents the best picture existing 
of Irish peasant life, at once the most vivid and 
the most accurate. Its comic parts are the 
most comic, and its tragic the most tragic, to 
be found in Irish literature. The tale is founded 
on a terrible crime perpetrated in the county 
of Limerick early in thiscentury. A young man 
of gentle birth fell in love with a beautiful and 
virtuous peasant girl, married her secretly, got 
tired of her, and drowned her in the Shannon. 
For a considerable time it was impossible to 
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arrest the murderer ; his capture was described 
to me by a near relative of mine, the magis- 
trate who arrested him. He had received se- 
cret information, and led a body of police to 
the house of the murderer’s parents at a late 
hour of the night. Apparently there had been 
a dinner party in that house, for on the door 
being opened after a slight delay he was re- 
ceived in the hall by its mistress, a tall and 
stately lady in a black velvet dress. She ad- 
dressed him with quiet scorn, informed him 
that her house, a hospitable one, had been fa- 
vored by many guests, but none resembling 
those who had come at that unusual hour to 
visit it; that she knew his errand ; that her son 
had not been in that house for many weeks; 
but that he was welcome to search for him as 
they pleased. They~searched the house in 
vain — they next searched the offices. When 
on the point of retiring one of the party re- 
marked a ladder within the stable, the top of 
which leaned against a small door in the wall. 
The policemen refused to mount it, for they 
said that if the murderer was hid on the prem- 
ises he must be behind that door and would 
certainly stab the first to enter. The magistrate 
mounted. The search was again in vain, and 
all had descended from the loft except the last 
policeman, who, as he approached the door, 
carelessly prodded with his bayonet the straw 
with which the floor was covered. A loud 
scream rang out from beneath it, and the mur- 
derer leaped up. He had been grazed, not 
wounded, and if he had held his peace must 
have escaped. His scream was almost imme- 
diately reéchoed by a distant one louder and 
more piercing. It came from one who knew 
her son’s voice well. That magistrate told me 
that the most terrible thing he had ever wit- 
nessed was the contrast between that mother’s 
stately bearing at first and the piteous abject- 
ness of her later appeals as on her knees she im- 
plored him to spare her son. 

The guilt was conclusively proved, and the 
murderer was sentenced to be hanged ; but in 
those times justice was not always impartially 
administered, and the peasantry were certain 
that a gentleman never would be hanged. He 
requested that he should be taken to the place 
of execution in a carriage, but his crime had 
excited universal abhorrence, and none of the 
livery stables in Limerick would supply one. 
One was procured from a distance on the morn- 
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ing of the execution, and the unhappy man en- 
tered it. When midway onthe bridgein Limerick 
that spans a small arm of the Shannon, the 
horses stopped, and no efforts could induce them 
to go farther. The crowds were more certain 
than ever that somehow there would be an es- 
cape: a gentleman could not be hanged. The 
horses plunged more and more furiously, but 
would not advance. The murderer fell into an 
agony of terror. He exclaimed, “ Let me out, 
and I will walk!” He walked to the place of 
execution, and was hanged. 

The “ Colleen Bawn,” which had an extraor- 
dinary success at one of the London theaters, 
was a dramatic condensation of “ The Colle- 
gians.” I went to see it, but could not remain 
for more than ten minutes, All the refinement 
which, not less than strength, marks the ori- 
ginal, and especially the scenes that describe the 
Irish peasantry, had vanished, and a vulgar 
sensationalism had taken its place. This vul- 
garity has been so common in the delineations 
of Ireland, whether in novels or on the stage, 
that the ordinary English conception of the 
Irish peasantis the opposite of the truth in many 
cases: at least it wholly ignores that delicacy, 
pathos, and sympathy which characterize the 
humbler and the better among them, and re- 
mind us that manners area tradition, and thatin 
the centuries gone by many a political convul- 
sion placed nobility “in commission” among 
the poor. In Gerald Griffin’s day, when what- 
ever crime might be stimulated by violent pas- 
sions, or whatever exaggeration might mingle 
with a generous “ Nationalist ” enthusiasm, the 
preaching of that vulgarest of all things, Ja- 
cobinism, had never been heard, a man of gen- 
ius like him could not fail to feel the charm 
both of the Irish character and the Irish man- 
ner, a thing then so much valued that “ bad 
manners to you” was an ordinary malediction. 
Many of his poems illustrate Irish peasant life 
with singular grace and pathos ; and to become 
the Irish Burns, as he once told me, was long 
the great object of his ambition. 

After the publication of “The Collegians,” 
Gerald Griffin took up his abode once more in 
the small dispensary house of his brother at 
Pallas. My father thought that he would there 
find little room for his books, and many inter- 
ruptions of his studious hours. He invited him 
to pass the winter at Curragh Chase, placing 
two rooms at his disposal, and telling him that 
he would find quiet in the woods, and a large 
command of books in the library ; but Gerald 
declined the invitation. He built an arbor in 
his brother’s garden, and there, I think, made 
astudy of Homer. He had a great knowledge 
of early Irish history, and we all expected from 
him a long series of historic romances illustrat- 
ing Ireland as Scott’s had illustrated Scotland. 

Vor. XLVIIL.— 114. 
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An unexpected obstacle frustrated that hope. 
He was a remarkably religious man. Prosper- 
ity, which weakens religion in many Irishmen, 
deepened it in him. Whatever ambition be- 
longed to him in youth left him early: things 
spiritual remained to him the sole realities, and 
literature was of worth only so far as it reflected 
them. He startled his friends by asserting that 
strong passion, one of the chief attractions in 
imaginative literature, did little but mischief. 
It was in vain that those friends, clerical as well 
as secular, maintained that in wise hands it 
should have an elevating tendency: he clung 
to his doctrine all the more because it involved 
self-sacrifice, well aware that it must be fatal to 
the success of literature such as that for which 
his gifts and his experience had especially fitted 
him. Hewrotenomore popular novels, though 
a later production, “ The Invasion,” recording 
one of the Danish piratical descents on Ireland, 
is full of admirable description. One day his 
brother found the fireplace black with the cin- 
ders of papers recently burned. He had just 
destroyed the whole of his manuscripts, verse 
and prose alike, and answered all inquiries by 
stating that he had devoted the rest of his life 
to the instruction of little peasant boys, as one 
of the “ Christian Brothers” — the humblest of 
all religious communities. He labored assidu- 
ously fora few years at Cork ; there, a few years 
later, I saw his grave, and heard his fellow-la- 
borers declare that if Ireland had ever had a 
saint, Gerald Griffin was one. No doubt his 
choice was the best, not only for himself, but 
for the children who came under an influence 
so benign. But the country he loved so well 
lost its chance of an Irish Burns, or an Irish 
Scott; and the unfriendly critic will say, “So 
fares it with Irish gifts: the lower hit their 
mark, the highest miss it, sometimes by going 
to one side of it, and as often by going above 
it!” Macready, later, brought upon the stage 
a drama called “Gisippus,” written by Gerald 
in early youth. I think it proved a success, and 
the £300 paid for it brought out a new edition 
of Gerald’s works. In his religious retreat he 
found a peace and solemn happiness of which 
he wrote in rapturous terms. In person he was 
dignified ; and his face was eminently hand- 
some, as well as refined and intellectual. 

My recollections in connection with these, 
my early years, are chiefly rural and sylvan. 
They come to me fragrant with the smell of 
the new-mown grass in the pleasure-grounds, 
the breath of the cows as they stood still to 
be milked, rolling their eyes in quiet pleas- 
ure, with a majestic slowness such as the 
Greeks attributed to the eyes of Juno. No 
change was desired by us, and little came. The 
winds of early spring waved the long masses 
of daffodils till they made a confused though 
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rapturous splendor in the lake close by, just as 
they had done the year before ; and those who 
saw the pageant hardly noted that those winds 
were cold. Each spring the blackbird gave us 
again his rough, strong note, and the robin’s, 
as the season advanced, gained a roundness and 
fullness like that of the thrush. Each year we 
watched the orderly succession of the flowers, 
and if the bluebell or the cowslip came a little 
before or after its proper time, we felt as much 
aggrieved as the child who misses the word he 
is accustomed to in the story heard a hundred 
times before. Each spring there came again 
the contented cooing of wood-doves far away, 
and that tremulous pathos of the young lamb’s 
bleat, which seemed hardly in harmony with 
his gladness as he bounded over the pastures 
illuminated by the sudden April green. Each 
year the autumn replaced the precipitate ar- 
dors of the spring with graver joys and sedater 
fruitions—its golden harvests, and all those 
darker colors which decorate though sadly the 
funeral feast of the year. The maple slowly as 
of old relinquished his fires, and there was the 
falling leaf, and the frightened flutter of the 
poplar’s gilded tablets, in place of the thicken- 
ing leaves and deepening shadows of the ver- 
nal woodlands ; but beyond these woodlands a 
remoter landscape was once more seen through 
clearer air. In youth the enjoyment we derive 
from nature is less consciously the enjoyment 
of its beauty than it is in later life or in mem- 
ory. We then think perhaps less of the scene 
than of the incident connected with it, less of 
the tree than of our triumph when we first 
climbed it, less of the flower than of the one for 
whom it was gathered; but beyond all these 
incidental joys associated with nature there is 
an unconscious joy in her beauty, the better, no 
doubt, for being unconscious. In the home of 
our childhood there was the more of this in- 
cidental enjoyment, because, owing to its size, 
there was always so much of improvement go- 
ing on in it. One of its approaches was three 
miles long, and it passed three lakes, one sur- 
rounded by meadows, pastures, and groves, 
another by woods which had never been 
planted by man, though perhaps often cut 
down, and successively renewed —a portion of 
ancient Ireland’s “ forest primeval.” Through 
those woods my father was never tired of mak- 
ing new drives and walks. The most interest- 
ing of these was the “ Cave Walk,” so called 
from a deep cave retiring back from a long line 
of cliff crowned with wood, matted over with 
ivy, and so perpendicular that it looked like the 
walls of a castle. I used often to descend into 
that cave merely for the sake of enjoying, on 
reascending, and approaching its mouth, the 
embalmed and delicious air into which the 
breath of unnumbered flowers and leaves and 


streams, seen or invisible, seemed to have been 
melted down. One felt as if life required no. 
thing more for its satisfaction than the quiet 
breathing of such air — a great healing to body 
and spirit alike. 

With my father landscape-gardening was 
one mode of taking out the poetryewhich was 
so deeply seated within him; and if he had 
lived in a garret he would probably have written 
more verse. His love of nature was one of his 
strongest instincts, though hardly stronger than 
his love of really high art. Most of our enjoy- 
ments cost us much, and most of our affections, 
whether associated with the household life or 
with our country, cause us so much pain, either 
in the way of regret or of anxiety, as abundantly 
toremind us that they were accorded to us even 
more as a school of duty than as a source of 
enjoyment. But nature is a very disinterested 
benefactress: she gives much and demands 
little ; she touches the human heart with a hand 
of air so light that it leaves behind no burden 
of responsibility. The fallen tree seldom has a 
tear dropped on it; the faded flower never — 
or never for its own sake; and in our wander- 
ings from river to river, or from vale to vale, 
we never reproach ourselves with inconstancy. 
There at least 


We ’ve but to make love to the lips we are near. 


For that reason a wise man should put a finer 
edge upon his appreciation of nature than on 
most of his sensibilities. My father probably 
owed much of this, the most unalloyed of his 
enjoyments, to his mother’s generosity, amount- 
ing as it did to a self-sacrifice almost heroic. 
She had seen how much boys, and especially an 
only son,—as my father was,—suffer from the 
influences of home, enervating when unmixed, 
and the adulation of dependents, never so se- 
ductive as when it comes (such was then the 
case in Ireland) not from self-interest so much 
as from affection. She sent her only child, then 
about ten years old, to the charge of a tutor 
on the banks of Windermere. All the night be- 
fore his departure the boy heard his mother’s 
sobs, but she persisted, and, when the years of 
separation wére past, reaped the reward. His 
tutor was not much of a scholar; but he was 
dutiful, upright, and brave, and he instilled 
those virtues into his pupil, or protected their 
growth in him. The wild and witching scenery 
all around taught him another lore. Gleams 
from Windermere, always his favorite among 
the lakes, were probably with him amid the 
most striking, though hardly less lovely, scenes 
among which his mature life was chiefly cast; 
and unconsciously may have interpreted them 
to him. Nature’s grander features create 
a responsive imagination those great ideas 
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of loveliness and of sublimity which, once eli- 
cited within us, enable us to detect and enjoy 
those natural attributes wherever they exist, 
though less strongly manifested. 

The improvements which my father was al- 
ways making in his country-seat were stimu- 
lated also by his desire to do good. They gave 
avery large amount of enjoyment to the poor, 
who regarded him in return with reverence and 
gratitude. We young ones became thus much 
more widely acquainted than we should other- 
wise have been with the humbler class, and 
many a remembered and often quaint incident 
brings back that intercourse tome. I may as 
well mention one of them. At one time the 
work in progress consisted in the removal and 
planting out of large trees under the superin- 
tendence of a certain Ulysses D , who in 
that art was a specialist, though without educa- 
tion. He was full of odd sayings, such as, “We 
would like to go to heaven ; but we would not 
like to go there 400 soon /” Once he remarked 
tome: “ It is a pleasure to find that the older 
we get the better we get. When I was a young 
man I was continually cursing, and now I curse 
mighty little. Neither priest nor parson could 
make any hand ofme. It was a lady that cured 
me — Mrs. Oldworthy. I was planting a tree, 
and a big one; and was after saying to the 
men, ‘ Three bounces each man round that tree, 
to stiffen the earth!’ Now there was a laborer 
among them who could not bounce rightly be- 
cause he was wearing a great-coat. Then I 
began to curse him most terribly, and never 
heard Mrs. Oldworthy coming up behind me. 
Said she, ‘I ’ve heard great cursing in my life, 
but I never heard cursing like that!’ I was 
greatly frightened, and answered: ‘Sure, 
ma’am, it is only for his own good, and for the 
good of his innocent children, that I am curs- 
ing him; forif Mr. Oldworthy saw him work- 
ing in a great-coat, he ’d turn him out of the 
concern, and they would all starve together.’ 
Then she gave me a wonderful answer: ‘ Sir,’ 
she said, ‘it’s a wonder to me that you would 
not think more of your own soul than of an- 
other man’s body!’ Since then I ’ve been 
dropping the fashion.” 

Our store of amusing incidents was always 
increased when my eldest brother returned from 
Cambridge at vacation time. We used to hear 
much of two among the younger Fellows, who 
united great scholarship and a strong sympa- 
thy with the undergraduates. These two were 
Julius Hare, the great friend of Walter Savage 
Landor, and Connop Thirlwall, afterward 
bishop of St. David’s, the latter of whom I never 
think of without a grateful recollection of the 
grief which I heard him express at the destruc- 
tion of the monasteries in England. It was a 
sentiment which I had not expected from one 
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who was opposed to the traditional and eccle- 
siastical school of English theology. Some of 
the anecdotes which I then or later heard re- 
specting Cambridge matters related to the head 
of one of her chief colleges, a man justly hon- 
ored for his learning and piety, but often crit- 
icized for the prosaic character of his mind and 
for a certain minuteness which petrified his eru- 
dition. Twoof the undergraduates were discuss- 
ing his“ dryasdust” ways in the college library 
after a fashion a little irreverent, when a Fellow 
walked up to them. He was a somewhat pom- 
pous man, and his reproof was true to his char- 
acter. “You are probably ignorant, young 
gentlemen, that the venerable person of whom 
you have been speaking with such levity is one 
of the profoundest scholars of our age — in- 
deed, it may be doubted whether any man of 
our age has bathed more deeply in the sacred 
fountains of antiquity.” “Or come up drier, 
sir,” was the reply of the undergraduate. An- 
other anecdote indicates that the venerable 
man’s simplicity was equal to his scholarship. 
After fifty years’ seclusion within the walls of his 
college it struck him that it was time for him 
to see a little of the world, and he accepted an 
invitation from an early pupil who was enter- 
taining a large party in a great country-house. 
At dinner he sat next to the young lady of the 
house. Their conversation fell upon baths, and 
she happened to mention that she took a show- 
er-bath every morning to invigorate her sys- 
tem, adding, when he inquired what a shower- 
bath was, that it resembled a very small round 
room ; that the bather took his or her stand in 
the center of it, and upon pulling a string was 
drenched by a sudden flood of water from 
above. Next morningthe recluserose at his usual 
hour, six o’clock, and, being of an inquisitive 
temper, thought it well to explore carefully what 
he had neverseen before, a large country-house. 
On pulling open a door he found himself at the 
entrance of a very small circular apartment, 
one of those in which housemaids store away 
old brushes and household articles past their 
work. In the center of it stood a plaster cast 
of the Venus of Medici. The venerable man 
recoiled, closed the door, and walkedin the park 
till summoned by the breakfast bell. He took 
his seat, and his host asked whether he would 
have tea or coffee. But he had reflected on 
what good manners imperatively required ; and 
his answer was: “ My lord, I can neither par- 
take of tea, or coffee, or any other refection, un- 
til I have first tendered my humblest apologies 
to the interesting young lady whom I now see 
dispensing the chocolate, and on whose sani- 
tary ablutions this morning as she stood in her 
shower-bath I was so unfortunate as unwit- 
tingly to intrude.” 

It was in the earlier half of September, 1831, 
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that I met first the man of the greatest intellect 
that I have ever known, and between whom 
and myself there sprang up what may be called 
a friendship at first sight, he being then in the 
twenty-seventh year of his life, and I in the 
eighteenth of mine. My new friend was Pro- 
fessor Hamilton, better known as Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton,“ Astronomer Royal” in the 
Dublin University. I had often heard of himas 
the prodigy of that university, one who on en- 
tering it had sent in an essay written in four- 
teen or fifteen different languages, most of them 
Oriental, Greek being the latest which he had 
learned ; and who during his course at Trinity 
College had successively carried off every prize 
open to his competition whether in classics or 
in science. At the age of twenty-two he had 
published a mathematical essay, “ Systems of 
Rays,” of which one of the chief men of sci- 
ence then living pronounced that “ it had made 
a new science of mathematical optics.” 

It was impossible for the most careless ob- 
server not to be struck by himat once. One’s 
first impression was that he was a great em- 
bodied intellect rather than a human being. 
Wordsworth wrote of Coleridge as “the rapt 
one of the godlike forehead,” but it could not 
have been more marvelous than Hamilton’s. 
The moral expression of his countenance cor- 
responded with the intellectual. What it in- 
dicated was, when there was nothing to disturb 
him, an unbounded reverence. It was as if his 
consciousness of the greatness of what is above 
us rendered him but half conscious of the things 
around. The nobility of his forehead, which 
alone arrested one’s attention, imparted a gran- 
deur to the whole face, the other features of 
which had nothing remarkable about them. 
His figure was not tall, and had nothing of 
grace or distinction about it. His voice was 
rather a singular one, generally low-toned, but 
leaping up occasionally into a higher key upon 
some slight excitement. It need hardly be said 
that with his habitual reverence there went a 
corresponding humility as regards himself, and 
an invariable courtesy in his intercourse with 
all others. He seemed always to think it likely 
that he might be mistaken, while in every 
neighbor, however full of infirmities, it was the 
human being that he saw, and one invested with 
all the rights and dignities which belong to hu- 
manity. An» 1er quality which belonged pre- 
eminently to him was his absolute absence of 
all disguise. Some one remarked of him, “ Ham- 
ilton is simply transparent ; his thoughts are as 
visible to you as the leaves of a tree close by 
and sun-smitten. It would be impossible for 
him to tell a lie evenif he wished to do so; and 
he could no more conceal a thought than he 

,could tell a lie.” In that entire unguardedness 
there was something both attractive and pa- 
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thetic: it was like a fragment from a world 
higher than ours, a virtue hardly suited to a 
world like ours, in which the unprotected must 
so often become the prey of the fraudulent and 
the wicked. Of Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
I may state Wordsworth’s opinion. One night, 
while we stood beside his little domestic lake, 
Rydal, as it glistened in the beam of a low- 
hung moon, Wordsworth said, “ I have known 
crowds of clever men, as every one has; nota 
few of high abilities and several of real genius; 
yet I have only seen one whom I should call 
wonderful — Coleridge.” He then added: 
* But I should not say that ; for I have known 
one other man, a fel!ow-countryman of yours, 
who was wonderful also — Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton, and he was singularly like Cole. 
ridge.” 

One of the things most remarkable in Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton was the combination 
of qualities both mental and moral, seldom 
united. In Coleridge the metaphysical power 
existed in not less strength than the imagina- 
tive ; and though no doubt he owed great du- 
ties to so great a faculty, and effected much to 
spiritualize the metaphysics of his age, every 
lover of poetry must lament that he did not for 
another dozen years give himself mainly to 
poetry. Wordsworth once said to me that 
Coleridge’s twenty-sixth year was his “ annus 
mirabilis,” and that if he had not then suffered 
himself to be drawn aside from poetry he must 
have proved the chief poet of modern times. 
But Sir W. R. Hamilton’s combination of the 
mathematical gift with that for languages, and 
ofboth with the metaphysical, was a union more 
rare. I used to see him reading the most ardu- 
ous works of Plato in the original Greek, wholly 
unconscious that the room was dinned by a 
somewhat noisy company. When hehad soared 
into a high region of speculative thought —and 
it was there only that he was quite at home—he 
took no note of objects close by. A few days 
after our first meeting, we walked together on 
a road a part of which was overflowed by the 
river at its side. Our theme was the transcen- 
dental philosophy, of which he was a great ad- 
mirer. I felt sure that he would not observe the 
flood, and made no remark on it. We walked 
straight on till the water was half-way up to our 
knees. At last he exclaimed: ‘“ What ’s this? 
We seem to be walking through a river; had 
we not better return to the dry land?” Both 
at Adare and Curragh Chase I used to sit up 
with him in his bedroom till near sunrise, while 
he held such discourse as, I suppose, was the 
best compensation I could have had for never 
hearing that of Coleridge. His mirthfulness, 
however, was almost as strong as the specula- 
tive power. Once, just after he had admitted 
that some passages in Coleridge’s writings were 
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as obscure as they were profound, adding, how- 
ever, that by patient attention he had followed 
the meaning of those passages, excepting one 
in “ Aids to Reflection,” I answered: “ I know 
a lady who seems to have found no difficulty 
in his works — Mrs. , that very gay and 
fashionable person you met lately. She spoke 
of the ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ and I replied that 
it was a great book, I believed, but a long and 
dificult one. She answered, ‘I will take it 
up to my room after breakfast.’ She did so; 
brought it down at luncheon time, and told me 
she had read it, thought it a very pleasant book, 
and had found nothing difficult in it.” He 
laughed till he could no longer stand. I early 
observea that his abstracted habits, while they 
kept him as ignorant of the world as he was in- 
different to it, did not prevent his occasionally 
exercising a keen, if fitful, appreciation of char- 
acter. He would refer to past incidents, which 
at the time he had not seemed to remark, with 
a singular, though never uncharitable, insight. 
His absence of self-confidence, as regards judg- 
ments onall subjects, was indicated by some un- 
conscious modes of expression such as, “I seem 
to myself to think.” His profound convictions 
respecting the Christian revelation, and also 
the truths of a spiritual philosophy, acquired 
an additional force from their contrast with his 
self-distrust in lighter matters. Toall reasonable 
objections he listened with a deference which 
looked like a provisional and tentative con- 
sent. He approved strongly of Coleridge’s re- 
vival of the scholastic terms “subjective” and 
“ objective,” though perhaps he would have 
been more careful than was Coleridge that the 
larger and more solid prerogative of the ob- 
jective, where the latter was not confounded 
with the merely material, should not suffer from 
the aggressions of the subjective. I remember 
his once saying: “ It is no conceit in a poet if 
he sees much more of interest in his own poetry 
than others see; with his associations it must 
possessmore: but he should remember that the 
merit which it possesses at once for himself and 
for others is all the merit that belongs to it ob- 
jectively.” Theology interested him quite as 
much as philosophy; and at a somewhat later 
time, when “ Church Principles ” began to be 
strongly asserted, he said that on philosophical 
grounds they had great claims on our religious 
consideration, and that he hoped to write an es- 
say showing that on the reasoning of Butler’s 
“Analogy,” they were in affinity with Christian 
ideas. When, however, some of those who had 
adopted High Church principles had made their 
submission to the Roman Catholic Church, he 
seemed to me to turn his attention away from 
that subject. His early training had, I think, 
given him in a degree the traditional prepos- 
sessions against the Roman Catholic Church 


common among Irish Protestants, not uncon- 
nected with class distinctions and political con- 
flicts. These I did not share, being already an 
ardent disciple of Edmund Burke, who asserted 
that there was no religious body in Europe 
which represented or at least resembled the 
early Christian Church so much as the Irish 
Catholic Church of hisown day. I looked upon 
her as deeply wronged in the past, and as 
placed by the consequent political agitations 
of recent times under circumstances unfavora- 
ble to a right estimate of her religious char- 
acter. 

I could not, of course, but be drawn yet 
nearer to Sir William R. Hamilton by the pro- 
found affection which he felt for my sister almost 
from the first time that they met, a love recorded 
in several poems included in the admirable life 
of him by the Rev. R. P. Greaves. His sym- 
pathies were perhaps at first drawn to her in 
part by the discovery that she had for several 
years felt the same enthusiasm for Coleridge as 
a poet which he himself had felt for him as a 
philosopher. Ifreverence, gratitude, and acor- 
dial friendship could have been an adequate 
return for love, he might have been well satis- 
fied ; but we must remember Zeo//’s reply to 
Ligiva' when she had asked, “Is gratitude,then, 
nothing?” It was this: “To meit is nothing, 
being less than love.” Such love as his, how- 
ever, whether fortunate or unfortunate in its 
immediate issues, could not but in the long run 
have proved “its own reward.” She survived 
him for many years after he had entirely ful- 
filled the early promise of his youthful genius, 
and enjoyed many years of deserved admira- 
tion, and ennobling happiness; and to the end 
she retained the same gratitude for that early 
affection which I also felt at the time, and have 
never ceased to feel. She only met him once 
after he returned to his labors at the Observa- 
tory. I was more fortunate, and frequently 
visited him there, especially during my under- 
graduate course in the Dublin University. 

When each examination was over I hurried 
to the Observatory, and soon found the philoso- 
pher in his study, or in his garden, laid out by 
Bishop Brenkley, his predecessor, of whom he 
always spoke with a filial reverence. “I am 
afraid I offended him,” he said, “ the first time 
we met. I, then a youth of eighteen, sat next 
him at some public luncheon. We did not 
speak, and I felt as if good manners required 
that I should break the silence. My eye hap- 
pened to rest on a large map of Van Diemen’s 
Land which hung on the wall. I turned to 
him and said, ‘ Pray, my lord, were you ever in 
Botany Bay?’ The bishop turned half round to 
me with a displeased look, and only replied, 
‘ Eat your soup, sir; eat your soup!’ He evi- 

1 Sir Henry Taylor’s “ Edwin the Fair.” 
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dently thought I was inquiring whether he had 
ever been transported. Such a thought had 
never entered my head.” 

Sir W. R. Hamilton kept a headstrong horse 
to which he had given the name of “ Comet,” 
and used to gallop it in circles, or perhaps in 
ellipses, round the lawn. On one occasion he 
mounted him in Dublin, just after a curious 
mathematical problem had suggested itself to 
him. The horse took a mean advantage of his 
abstraction, and ran away. “ When I found it 
impossible to stop him,” he said, “I gave him 
his head, and returned to the problem. Heran 
for four miles, and stood still at my gate —just as 
the problem was solved!” Another time, when 
the country was disturbed, I found him practis- 
ing with a pistol. “ It occurred to me,” he said, 
“that if the Observatory were attacked I ought 
to know how to defend it.” He had fixed a 
deal board on the garden wall, traced a black 
circle on it, and marked the center of that 
circle by a blue periwinkle stuck in a hole. 
“‘ Now you shall fire,” he said, “ and we shall 
see which of us can get nearest to the mark.” 
I had never fired a pistol before, and fired al- 
most at random. By an odd chance the bul- 
let went through the heart of the periwinkle, 
leaving the outward leaves stuck upon the 
board. We were both amazed, and I consid- 
ered myself a heaven-born genius in regard to 
this new accomplishment. Why will not thesuc- 
cessful stop in time? I fired again and again, 
but never could hit the flower, the circular 
space, the board, or, I believe, the wall itself! 

The Royal Astronomer did not look through 
his telescopes more than once or twice a year! 
He used to say, “ That is my deputy’s busi- 
ness. The stars move all right; but what in- 
terests me is the high mathesis that accounts 
for their movements.” He was so much occu- 
pied with the purely abstract part of science 
that its material phenomena interested him only 
so far asthey revealedlaws. This characteristic 
was remarkably illustrated by one of his best- 
known discoveries, that of “ Conical Refrac- 
tion.” He read a mathematical paper before 
the Royal Irish Academy demonstrating that 
under certain possible circumstances beams of 
light would be refracted, not as had ever been 
previously observed, but in the form of a cone. 
His statement was heard with wonder, and he 
was invited to verify his discovery by the aid of 
some instrument invented for that purpose; but 
he declined to make such an attempt, remark- 
ing that no experiment could add a certainty 
to mathematical demonstration. A considera- 
ble time afterward the desired instrument was 
constructed by Professor Lloyd; and after the 
discovery had been forgotten by most of those 
who had heard it announced, the radiant stran- 
ger leaped into palpable existence. When in- 
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formed of the fact, Hamilton dryly made answer, 
“TI told you so.” It was on the heights of 
mathematics that he breathed freely, and [ 
used to see him writing his calculations from 
morning till late in the evening almost without 
stirring from his chair, as rapidly as another 
could have written notes of invitation, and 
flinging each of the long foolscap sheets on the 
ground beside him; and I have been assured by 
competent authorities that there existed but 
few mathematicians in Europe capable of 
reading and understanding what had thus been 
so easily written. Many volumes of those com- 
positions are said to exist in an unpublished 
form. I remember his telling me that on one 
occasion he had escaped from a fit of severe 
depression by resolutely rising into those regions 
of what he called “ planetary contemplation ” ; 
but I believe that on that occasion his medi- 
tations had belonged to the metaphysical yet 
more than to the mathematical order. 

His domestic life was brightened by children 
to whom he was devotedly attached, though 
his devotion to them sometimes combined with 
it an odd form of speculative interest. “That 
little boy,” he once said, pointing to a boy of 
about five or six years old, “ ran up to me the 
other day, and cross-questioned me about the 
mysteries in the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘ How,’ 
he demanded, ‘can there be three, and yet 
only one?’ I answered, ‘ You are too young 
for such matters; go back to your top.’ He 
flogged it about the passages a score of times, 
then returned to me and said, “I have found 
it all out —this is the explanation,’ and pro- 
pounded his theory. ‘ You are wrong,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘ you are too young to understand the 
matter; goand play.’ He returned three times 
more, successively, and each time propounded 
a new explanation, and received the same an- 
swer. But now listen! His four explanations 
of the mystery were the four great heresies of 
the first four centuries! He discovered them 
all for himself. I did not give him the slightest 
assistance. What an intellect!” 

The next year I repeated my visit, and 
Hamilton told me another tale of his boy, but 
with less of paternal triumph. “I said to him 
last night whén he was going to bed, * To-mor- 
row Aubrey de Vere will behere: shall you not 
be glad to see him ?’ He mused for some time, 
and then made answer, remorsefully: ‘Thinking 
of Latin, and thinking of trouble, and thinking 
of God, I had forgotten Aubrey de Vere.’” 

In those days I saw Hamilton under various 
circumstances. On one occasion we made an 
expedition together among the “ wooded walls” 
of Wicklow’s mountains, and ended by drink- 
ing their health. Then did our 

. . . flowing cups pass swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 
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though we brimmed them frequently, and only 
in part from the Power’s Court cascade. When 
he looked at the mountains he made as good 
remarks on them as Wordsworth could have 
made; when he was soaring in the region of 
mystical philosophy, he saw them no morethan 
if he had been tracking the Sahara sands; and 
when I told him amusing stories he flung him- 
self on the heather in convulsions of laughter. 
Our wanderings ended at the hospitable coun- 
try-house of the Provost of Trinity College at 
Killiney, after leaving which he addressed to 
me a sonnet commemorative of them, of which 
I was very proud, and which included this 
striking line on music, 


Problems of harmony proposed and solved, 


which confirms the assertion often made that 
between music and mathematics there exist 
important relations. He introduced me to va- 
rious friends worthy of his friendship. One of 
these was a lady who sang with remarkable 
pathos. She boasted to me that when she sang 
her first song to him he paid her no compli- 
ments, but stood listening while the tears ran 
down his cheeks. Another of these friends was 
the Irish poetess Felicia Hemans, whose poetry, 
rich in felicitous diction and metrical harmony, 
and always sustained by high thoughts and sen- 
timents natural and elevated, if notnow remem- 
bered as it deserves to be, was honored by the 
praise of Wordsworth, who assigns to her a 
place among the poets whose successive deaths 
are the theme of that “ Extemporary Effusion” 
which stands high among his later poems. 
She had passed a summer at Dove Cottage, 
close to Windermere, and there seen much of 
him; and when we called on her in Dublin 
she had just received a manuscript copy of his 
“Yarrow Revisited,” copied for her by Words- 
worth’s daughter Dora. She read it to us, not 
in the musical chant which to him was nat- 
ural, but with singular sweetness, significance, 
and an especial pathos when she came to the 
passages which marked that love borne by the 
poet, neglected so long, for him who had been 
from his youth “ the whole world’s favorite.” 

But a time was approaching in which themes 
such as occupied the great mind of Sir W. 
R. Hamilton were to lose their interest for all 
except a few, and all other utterances to be 
lost in one great political battle-cry. The cry 
was “ Repeal ofthe Union.” The great demo- 
cratic battle had begun. 

The low rumbling on the horizon became 
louder by degrees, and the interval between the 
flash and the sound became shorter. When, at 
the Clare election, Sir Edward O’Brien, a late 
surviving Irish chief, the lineal descendant of 
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the greatest among the Irish kings, and a great 
proprietor passionately loved by his tenants, 
saw them vote against him and the other ten- 
ants follow their example, he declared in amaze- 
ment that the country was not fit for a gentle- 
man to live in. 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


was a warning more loudly proclaimed as the 
Repeal agitation went on. An election took 
place in the county of Limerick, and both sides 
prepared for the conflict. Nearly all the pro- 
prietors were banded together against Repeal 
and O’Connell, including the few who had ad- 
vocated Catholic Emancipation. The candi- 
date on the opposite side was a man of ancient 
family, excellent character, and not, I think, a 
Repealer, butit suited the Repeal game to sup- 
port him, in order to separate the tenants from 
their landlords. Ofthese the most powerful by 
far was a certain nobleman, the Earl of K. > 
whose territories, 60,000 acres, with a rental of 
£46,000 per annum, extended through a large 
part of three counties, and included much of 
those Desmond lands, some 600,000 acres of 
which had been confiscated by Queen Eliz- 
abeth in a single day. He was also, I believe, 
descended in the female line from the “ White 
Knight,” to whom that title had been given af- 
ter a battle fought, many centuries previously, 
by the “White Knight’s” father, the Earl of 
Desmond. 
The despotic temper of the Earl of K 

was no doubt increased by scenes which he had 
witnessed as a boy. When he was but four- 
teen, during a great social gathering at his fa- 
ther’s residence, a profligate neighbor, one of 
the county gentry, though a married man, in- 
duced a daughter of the house to elope with 
him. The moment the crime was discovered 
the earl, accompanied by the boy, went in pur- 
suit of the criminal. After several days’ pursuit 
the outraged father arrived, late in the night, 
at an inn which the fugitives had reached a 
few hours previously. He got out of his car- 
riage, accompanied by his young son, and with 
a pistol in each hand mounted the stairs. A 
door was pointed out to him. It was locked; 
but the earl kicked it open. A man rushed 
forward; the earl fired two pistols, and the 
betrayer fell dead at his feet. The earl was 
arraigned for this act before the Irish House 
of Lords, and made no defense. The peers 
walked processionally in their robes, and each, 
as he passed the throne, laid his hand on his 
breast and pronounced the verdict, “ Not 
guilty, upon my honor.” A few years later the 
boy witnessed another important event. He 
had become a young officer; the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1798 burst out, and with several other 
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persons of importance he was suddenly cap- 
tured, and detained as a hostage. When for- 
tune turned against the insurgents, in the first 
rage of disappointment a massacre ensued, and 
he had a narrow escape from death. 

When the family estates had become his own, 
the earl is said to have ruled with a sway al- 
most as absolute as that of one of his forefathers, 
who, as was reported, transported several per- 
sons to America on his own sole authority. 
The later earl also was impatient of “ the law’s 
delays,” and it was rumored that if a tenant 
had, in his opinion, seriously misbehaved, he 
simply gave directions that his house should 
be pulled down about his ears. Notwithstand- 
ing, he was regarded as a “ beneficent despot,” 
and the handsome houses of his tenants, whose 
rents were never called exorbitant, excited the 
envy of all the neighboring farmers. He built 
two churches in the neighboring town, a Cath- 
olic one and a Protestant one ; and near them 
stood a “hospital for decayed gentlemen and 
gentlewomen,” supported by a charge on the 
estate of £1200 perannum. He gave an im- 
mense amount of employment, and was hon- 
ored proportionately by the laboring class. He 
had been for a long time kept out of the fam- 
ily residence by the protracted life of his mo- 
ther. On her death he sent at once for an 
architect. “ Build me,” he said, “a castle. I 
am no judge of architecture; but it must be 
larger than any other house in Ireland; and 
it must have an entrance tower named the 
‘White Knight’s Tower.’ No delay! It is time 
for me to enjoy.” When the castle was half 
finished a wealthy manufacturer built a huge 
chimney in the square of the town, which 
crouched beneath the hill on which that cas- 
tle stood. The earl sent him orders to pull 
it down or depart, two invitations which the 
man of business declined. The earl drove 
down into the town, and, as usual, a crowd 
collected about his carriage. He said: “Iam 
come to wish you good-by, boys. This place 
is but a small place, and there is not room in 
it for me and that man [pointing to the fac- 
tory]. He says the law is on his side, and I 
dare say it is. Consequently I go to England 
to-morrow morning.” During the night the 
lord of industry received a visit from uninvited 
guests ; the next morning no smoke went over 
the towers and the woods, and on the third 
day he had taken his departure. The great 
castle was finished, and there was one great 
house-warming. 

No gathering of the sort ever succeeded in 
those stately halls. What succeeded was the 
Limerick election. As that election drew near 
a rumor grew up that the fidelity of the tenants 
was not to be relied on; but few believed it. 
A, neighbor of ours, himself a nobleman of 
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large landed possessions, went to the new cas- 
tle to consult with its lord, who greeted him 
with the inquiry, “ Is in the field?” “ No,” 
was the answer; and the questioner resumed, 
“Then I set up my old friend M ,’ naming a 
popular country gentleman worth £ 10,000 per 
annum, who had lately built a house suitable 
to that income, on visiting which his friend at 
the castle commented on it thus: “ The house 
is pretty ; but whatis the use of it? It is too 
large to hang at your watch-chain, and too small 
to live in.” When the two peers had discussed 
the political symptoms of the day the Earl of 
K , dashing his hand loudly on the table, 
exclaimed: “Sir, I will tell you the simple 
truth of the case. The Irish people are gone 
mad! My father returned fourteen members 
of parliament [he meant the Irish parliament], 
and it is with difficulty that I return eight!” 
The loyalty of the tenant-vote was next touched 
upon. “That matter is settled,” the earl re- 
plied. “I have sent orders that the whole of 
my county of Limerick tenants shall ride into 
Limerick on the first day of election, and be 
the first to vote. Once they have set the exam- 
ple the other fellows of course will follow it. I 
shall go into Limerick myself.” He did so two 
days before the election, and each day he gave 
a grand banquet to the county gentlemen. 
The earl occupied the house of his friend, 
Lord , which, with the palace of the Prot- 
estant bishop, occupied one side of a court 
opening into a wide street. At the open win- 
dow the earl sat with the candidate he favored. 
They were big and burly men both, and in 
high good humor, now quaffing a bottle of 
champagne, now leaning out and chaffing with 
the city mob, which cheered them to the echo, 
for it united the old Irish taste for chieftain- 
ship with the novel aspiration after democratic 
power. The rest of the room was filled with a 
fluctuating throng of country gentlemen, who 
brought in the latest news, and then amused 
themselves with the humors of the crowd. The 
appointed hour was sounded from the bells of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, as merrily as on that 
morning when Sarsfield crossed the Shannon 
and burst the Dutch cannon. In mile-long 
cavalcade theK tenantry rode down Lim- 
erick’s chief street ; another and larger crowd 
cheered them and their fine horses, and doubt- 
less that acclaim sent an exhilaration into their 
heads as potent as the fumes of champagne 
could have created there. After an hour or 
two a dullness began to spread over that gay 
apartment, and many talked in whispers. The 
earl soon perceived that all was not right, an¢ 
its usual sternness returned to his strong face. 
“ You are hiding something from me,” he ex- 
claimed ; ‘something has gone wrong; what 
has happened?” After a pause a gentleman 
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moved forward, and replied, “ My lord, what 
has gone wrong isthis: the K tenantry have 
voted.” “What of that?” “ My lord, they 
have voted with the enemy to a man! The 
other tenants are following their example. The 
election is lost.” 

I record these things as they were described 
to me by those who witnessed them. The 
earl traveled back to his castle all night; at 
early dawn he reached it; but it is doubtful 
whether the White Knight’s Tower, as he drove 
beneath it, smiled upon a defeated chief. Dur- 
ing the whole of that day he sat alone, speak- 
ing to none, and seen by none. Late the 


second night the bell of his bedroom rang 
without intermission, and a short time after- 
ward mounted couriers were scouring all parts 
of his estates, commanding the attendance at 
a certain specified hour of all the tenantry in 
occupation of its 60,000 acres. When the ap- 


THE FLIGHT 


THE FLIGHT OF SONG. 


pointed hour arrived, he sat enthroned on the 
dais, at one end of a gallery a hundred feet 
long ; his official persons were ranged near him 
in a line at each side of that gallery. What he 
intended to say to his tenants has often been 
guessed at, but will never be known. The 
tenants thronged in at the lower end of the 
gallery, advancing nearer each moment, as 
their numbers increased, to where the ear] sat. 
His eye was fixed upon them with that look 
for which it was famed, but he spoke no word. 
Suddenly its expression changed: he leaped 
from his seat, raised his arms on high, and 
exclaimed: “They are come to tear me in 
pieces; they are come to tear me in pieces!” 
The next night but one he was in a mad- 
house. There he continued to live for many 
years, faithfully attended by a devoted wife; 
but he is said never to have had a lucid 
interval. 
Aubrey de Vere. 


OF SONG. 


OW may the poet sing 
When Song is far away ? 
He has no charm to bring, 
No power of yea or nay, 
To lure that peerless wing, 
To bid it go or stay. 
How may the poet sing, 
With Song so far away ? 


Bind — and sweet Song is dumb; 
She droops, she dies. 

Loose her — no echoes come 
From her far skies. 

Farther she mounts, and higher ; 
Elate, elusive still, 
She knows alone one will — 


Her own desire. 


O lingering delay! 
When, lo! on one glad day, 
Into the heart she slips 
With swift surprise ! 
Her touch upon the lips, 
Upon the eyes, 
And all life’s pulses thrill, 
And all the world is spring — 
Is spring in Paradise : 
Then may the poet sing! 


Ina Coolbrith. 
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VI. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
( UR departure from Lan-chou was not, we 
thought, regretted by the officials them- 
selves, for we heard that apprehension was ex- 
pressed lest the crowds continuing to collect 
around the telegraph-office should indulge in 
a riot. However, we were loath to leave our 
genial friends for the society of opium-smokers, 
for we were now in that province of China which, 
next to Sechuen, is most addicted to this habit. 
From dusk till bed-time, the streets of the vil- 
lages were almost deserted for the squalid opium 
dens. Even our soldier attendant, assoon as the 
wooden saddle was taken from his sore-backed 
government steed, would produce his portable 
iamp, and proceed to melt on his needle the 
wax-like contents of a small, black box. When 
of the proper consistency, the paste was rolled 
on a metal plate to point it for the aperture in 
the flute-shaped pipe. Half the night would 
be given to this process, and a considerable 
portion of the remaining half would be devoted 
to smoking small pinches of tobacco in the pe- 
culiar Chinese water-pipe. According to an of- 
ficial note, issued early in 1882, by Mr. Hart, 


A BICYCLE. 


PRIME MINISTER OF CHINA! 
Inspector-General of Chinese Customs, con- 
siderably less than one per cent. of the popu- 
lation is addicted to opium-smoking, while 
those who smoke it to excess are few. More 
to be feared is the use of opium as a poison, 
especially among Chinese women. The gov- 
ernment raises large sums from the import duty 
on opium, and tacitly connives at its cultiva- 
tion in most of the provinces, where the tra- 
ders and mandarins share between them the 
profits of this officially prohibited drug. 

This part of the great historic highway on 
which we were now traveling, between the two 
bends of the Hoang-ho, was found more ex- 
tensively patronized than heretofore. Besides 
the usual caravans of horses, donkeys, and 
two-wheeled vans, we occasionally met with 
a party of shaven-headed Tibetans traveling 
either as emissaries, or as traders in the famous 
Tibetan sheep-skins and furs, and the strongly- 
scented bags of the musk-deer. A funeral cor- 
tége was also a very frequent sight. Chinese 
custom requires that the remains of the dead 
be brought back to their native place, no mat- 


1 The accompanying pictures are from photographs taken by the authors. 
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ter how far they may have wandered during 
life, and as the carriage of a single body would 
often be expensive, they are generally interred 
in temporary cemeteries or mortuary villages, 
until a sufficient number can be got together to 
form a large convoy. Mandarins, however, in 
death as in life, travel alone and with retinue. 
One coffin we met which rested upon poles sup- 
ported on the shoulders of thirty-two men. 
Above on the coffin was perched the usual 
white rooster, which is supposed to incorpor- 
ate, during transportation, the spirit of the 
departed. In funeral ceremonies, especially 
of the father, custom also requires the children 
to give public expression to their grief. Be- 
sides many other filial observances, the eldest 
son is in duty bound to render the journey 
easy for the departed by scattering fictitious 
paper-money, as spirit toll, at the various road- 
side temples. 

Singan-foo, the capital of the Middle King- 
dom, under the Tsin dynasty, and a city of the 
first importance more than two thousand years 
ago, is still one of the largest places in the em- 
pire, being exceeded in population probably by 
Canton alone. Each of its four walls, facing 
the cardinal points, is over six miles long and 
is pierced in the center by a monumental gate 
with lofty pavilions. It was here, among the 
ruins of an old Nestorian church, built several 
centuries before, that was found the famous 
tablet now sought at a high price by the Brit- 
ish Museum. ‘The harassing mobs gathered 
from its teeming population, as well as the late- 
ness of the season, prompted us to make our 
sojourn as short as possible. Only a day suf- 
ficed to reach Tong-quan, which is the central 
stronghold of the Hoang-ho basin, and one of 
the best defended points in China. Here, be- 
tween precipitous cliffs, this giant stream rushes 
madly by, as if in protest against its sudden 
deflection. Our ferry this time was not the 
back of a Chinese coolie nor a jolting ox-cart, 
but a spacious flat-boat made to accommo- 
date one or two vehicles at a time. This was 
rowed at the stern, like the gondolas of Venice. 
The mob of hundreds that had been dogging 
our foot-steps and making life miserable, dur- 
ing our brief stop for food, watched our em- 
barkation. We reached the opposite shore, a 
mile below the starting-point, and began to 
ascend from the river-basin to the highlands 
by an excavated fissure in the famous “ yellow 
earth.” This gives its name, not only to the 
river it discolors, but, from the extensive region 
comprised, even to the emperor himself, who 
takes the title of “Yellow Lord,” as equivalent 
to “Master of the World.” The thickness of 
this the richest soil in China, which according 
to Baron Richthofen is nothing more than so 
much dust accumulated during the course of 
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ages by the winds from the northern deserts, 
is in some places at least two thousand feet, 
Much ingenuity has been displayed in over- 
coming the difficulties offered to free commu- 
nication by the perpendicular walls of these 
yellow lands. Some of the most frequented 
roads have been excavated to depths of from 
forty to one hundred feet. Being seldom more 
than eight or ten feet wide, the wheeled traffic 
is conducted by means of sidings, like the “sta- 
tions” in the Suez Canal. Being undrained or 
unswept by the winds, these walled-up tracks 
are either dust-beds or quagmires, according to 
the season; for us, the autumn rains had con- 
verted them into the latter. Although on one 
of the imperial highways which once excited 
the admiration of Marco Polo, we were now 
treated to some of the worst stretches we have 
ever seen. The mountain ascents, especially 
those stair-like approaches to the “ Heavenly 
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Gates” before reaching the Pe-chili plain, were 
steep, gradeless inclines, strewn with huge up- 
turned blocks of stone, over which the heavy 
carts were fairly lifted by the sheer force of ad- 
ditional horse-flesh. The bridges, too, whose 
Roman-like masonry attests the high degree of 
Chinese civilization during the middle ages, 
have long since been abandoned to the ravages 
of time ; while over the whole country the late 
Dungan rebellion has left its countless ruins. 

The people of Shan-si province are noted for 
their special thrift, but this quality we observed 
was sometimes exhibited at the expense of the 
higher virtue of honesty. One of the most se- 
rious of the many cases of attempted extortion 
occurred at a remote country town, where we 
arrived late one evening, after learning to our 
dismay that one of our remarkably few mistakes 
in the road had brought us just fifty miles out 
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of the way. Unusually wearied as we were 
by the cross-country cuts, we desired to retire 
early. In fact, on this account, we were not 
so observant of Chinese formality as we might 
have been. We did not heed the hinted re- 
quests of the visiting officials for a moon-light 
exhibition, nor go to the inn-door to bow them 
respectfully out. We were glad to take them 
at their word when they said, with the usual 
hypocritical smirk, “‘ Now, don’t come out any 
farther.” This indiscretion on our part caused 
them, as well as ourselves, to suffer in the re- 
spect of theassembled rabble. With official con- 
nivance, the latter were now free, they thought, 
totake unusual liberties. So far, in our dealings 
with the Chinese, we had never objected to 
anything that was reasonable even from the na- 
tive point of view. We had long since learned 
the force of the Chinese proverb that, “in or- 
der to avoid suspicion you must not live behind 
closed doors ” ; and in consequence had always 
recognized the common prerogative to ransack 
our private quarters and our luggage, so long 
as nothing was seriously disturbed. We never 
objected, either, to their wetting our paper win- 
dows with their tongues, so that they might 
noiselessly slit a hole in them with their excep- 
tionally long finger nails, although we did wake 
up some mornings to find the panes entirely 
gone. It was only at the request of the inn- 
keeper that we sometimes undertook the job of 
cleaning out the inn-yard; but this, with the 
prevalent superstition about the “ withering 
touch of the foreigner,” was very easily accom- 
plished. Norhad weever shown the slightest re- 
sentment at being called “ foreign devils”; for 
this, we learned, was, with the younger genera- 
tion at least, the only title by which foreigners 
were known. But on this particular night, our 
forbearance being quite exhausted, we ejected 
theintruders bodily. Mid mutterings and threats 
we turned out the lights, and the crowd as well 
as ourselves retired. The next morning the 
usual exorbitant bill was presented by the inn- 
keeper, and, as usual, one half or one third was 
offered and finally accepted, with the customary 
protestations about being under-paid. The inn- 
keeper’s grumblings incited the crowd which 
early assembled, and from their whispers and 
glances we could see that trouble of some 
kind was brewing. We now hastened to get the 
wheels into the road. Just then the innkeeper, 
it the instigation of the crowd, rushed out and 
grabbed the handle-bars, demanding at the 
same time a sum that waseven in advance of his 
original price. Extortion was now self-evident, 
nd, remonstrance being of no avail, we were 
obliged to protect ourselves with our fists. The 
crowd began to close in upon us, until, with our 
backs against the adjoining wall, we drew our 
weapons, at which the onward movement 
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ENTERING TONG-QUAN BY THE WEST GATE. 


changed suddenly to a retreat. Then we as- 
sumed the aggressive, and regained the wheels 
which had been left in the middle of the road. 
The innkeeper and his friend now caught hold 
of the rear wheels. Only by seizing their queues 
could we drag them away at all, but even then 
before we could mount they would renew their 
grasp. It was only after another direct attack 
upon them that we were able to mount, and 
dash away. 

A week’s journeying after this unpleasant 
episode brought us among the peanuts, pigs, 
and pig-tails of the famous Pe-chili plains. Vast 
fields of peanuts were now being plowed, ready 
to be passed through a huge coarse sieve to 
separate the nuts from the sandy loam. Sweet 
potatoes, too, were plentiful. These, as well as 
rice balls, boiled with a peculiar dry date in a 
triangular corn-leaf wrapper, we purchased ev- 
ery morning at daybreak from the pots of the 
early street-venders, and then proceeded to the 
local bake-shops, where the rattling of the roll- 
ing-pins prophesied of stringy fat cakes cooked 
in boiling linseed oil, and heavy dough biscuits 
cleaving to the urn-like oven. 
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It was well that we were now approaching 


the end of our journey, for our wheels and cloth- 
ing were nearly in pieces. Our bare calves were 
pinched by the frost, for on some of the coldest 
mornings we would find a quarter of an inch 


of ice. Our rest at night was broken for the 
want of sufficient covering. The straw-heated 
kangs would soon cool off, and leave us half 
the night with only our thin sleeping-bags to 
ward off rheumatism. 

But over the beaten paths made by countless 
wheelbarrows we were now fast nearing the 
end. It was on the evening of November 3, 
that the giant walls of the great “ Residence,” 
as the people call their imperial capital, broke 
suddenly into view through a vista in the 
surrounding foliage. The goal of our three- 
thousand-one-hundred-and-sixteen-mile jour- 
ney was now before us, and the work of the 
seventy-first riding day almost ended. With 
the dusk of evening we entered the western 
gate of the “ Manchu City,” and began to 
thread its crowded thoroughfares. By the time 
we reached Legation street or, as the natives 
egotistically call it, “ The Street of the Foreign 
Dependencies,” night had veiled our haggard 
features and ragged garments. In a dimly 
lighted courtyard we came face to face with 
the English proprietor of the Hotel de Peking. 
At our request for lodging, he said, “ Pardon 
me, but may I first ask who you are and where 
youcome from?” Ourunprepossessing appear- 
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ance was no doubt a sufficient excuse for this 
precaution. But just then his features changed, 
and he greeted us effusively. Explanations 
were now superfluous. The“ North China Her- 
ald” correspondent at Pao-ting-foo had already 
published our story to the coast. 

That evening the son of the United States 
minister visited us, and offered a selection from 
his own wardrobe until a Chinese tailor could 
renew ourclothing. With borrowed plumes we 
were able to accept invitations from foreign 
and Chinese officials. Polite cross-examinations 
were not infrequent, and we fear that entire faith 
in our alleged journey was not general until, by 
riding through the dust and mud of Legation 
street we proved that Chinese roads were not 
altogether impracticable for bicycle traveling. 

The autumn rains had so flooded the low- 
lying country between the capital and its sea- 
port, Tientsin, that we were obliged to aban- 
don the idea of continuing to the coast on the 
wheels, which by this time were in no con- 
dition to stand unusual strain. On the other 
hand the house-boat journey of thirty-six hours 
down the Pei-ho River was a rather pleasant 
diversion. 

Our first evening on the river was made 
memorable by an unusual event. Suddenly the 
rattling of tin pans, the tooting of horns, and 
the shouting of men, women, and children, 
aroused us to the realization that something 
extraordinary was occurring. Then we noticed 
that the full moon in a cloudless sky had al- 
ready passed the half-way mark in a total 
eclipse. Our boatman now joined in the gen- 
eral uproar, which reached its height when the 
moon was entirely obscured. In explanation 
we were told that the “ Great Dragon” was 
endeavoring to swallow up the moon, and that 
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the loudest possible noise must be made to 
frighten him away. Shouts hailed the reap- 
pearance of the moon. Although our boatmen 
had a smattering of pidjin, or business, English, 
we were unable to get a very clear idea of Chi- 
nese astronomy. In journeying across the em- 
pire we found sufficient analogy in the various 
provincial dialects to enable us to acquire a 
smattering of one from another as we pro- 
ceeded, but we were now unable to see any 
similarity whatever between “You makee 
walkee look see,” and “ You go and see,” or 
between “ That belong number one pidjin,” 
and “That is a first-class business.” This jargon 
has become a distinct dialect on the Chinese 
coast. 

On our arrival in Tientsin we called uponthe 
United States Consul, Colonel Bowman, to 
whom we had brought several letters from 
friends in Peking. During a supper at his hos- 
pitable home, he suggested that the viceroy 
might be pleased toreceive us, and thatif we had 
no objection, he would send a communication 
to the yamen, or official residence. Colonel 
};owman’ssecretary, Mr. Tenney, who had been 
some time the instructor of the viceroy’s sons, 
and who was on rather intimate terms with the 
viceroy himself, kindly offered to act as in- 
terpreter. A favorable answer was received the 
next morning, and the time for our visit fixed 
for the afternoon of the day following. But 
two hours before the appointed time a mes- 
sage was received from the viceroy, stating 
that he was about to receive an unexpected 
official visit from the phantai, or treasurer, of 
the Pe-chili province (over which Li-Hung- 
Chang himself is viceroy), and asking for a 
postponement of our visit to the following morn- 
ingat1r1ro’clock. Even before we had finished 
reading this unexpected message, the booming 
0! cannon along the Pei-ho River announced 
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the arrival of the phantai’s boats before the 
city. The postponement of our engagement 
at this late hour threatened to prove rather 
awkward, inasmuch as we had already pur- 
chased our steamship tickets for Shanghai, to 
sail on the F¢i-ching at five o’clock the next 
morning. But through the kindness of the 
steamship company it was arranged that we 
should take a tug-boat at Tong-ku, on the line 
of the Kai-ping railroad, and overtake the 
steamer outside the Taku bar. This we could 
do by taking the train at Tientsin, even as late 
asseven hours after the departure of thesteamer. 
Steam navigation in the Pei-ho River, over the 
forty or fifty miles’ stretch from Tientsin to the 
gulf, is rendered very slow by the sharp turns 
in the narrow stream — the adjoining banks 
being frequently struck and plowed away by 
the bow or stern of the large ocean steamers. 

When we entered the consulate the next 
morning, we found three palanquins and a 
dozen coolies in waiting to convey our party 
to the viceroy’s residence. Under other cir- 
cumstances we would have patronized our 
“ steeds of steel,” but a visit to the “ biggest ” 
man in China had to be conducted in state. 
We were even in some doubt as to the pro- 
priety of appearing before his excellency in bi- 
cycle costume; but we determined to plead 
our inability to carry luggage as an excuse for 
this breach of etiquette. 

The first peculiarity the Chinese notice in a 
foreigner is his dress. It is a requisite with 
them that the clothes must be loose, and so 
draped as to conceal the contour of the body. 
The short sack-coat and tight trousers of the 
foreigner are looked upon as certainly inele- 
gant, if not actually indecent. 

It was not long before we were out of the 
foreign settlement, and wending our way 
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through the narrow, winding streets, or lanes, 
of the densely populated Chinese city. The 
palanquins we met were always occupied by 
some high dignitary or official, who went sweep- 
ing by with his usual vanguard of servants, and 
his usual frown of excessive dignity. The fact 
that we, plain “ foreign devils,” were using this 
mode of locomotion, made us the objects of 
considerable curiosity from the loiterers and 
passers-by, and in fact had this not been the 
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case, we should have felt rather uncomfortable. 
The unsympathetic observation of mobs, and 
the hideous Chinese noises, had become fea- 
tures of our daily life. 

The yamen courtyard, as we entered, was 
filled with empty palanquins and coolie ser- 
vants waiting for the different mandarins who 
had come on official visits. The yamen itself 
consisted of low one-story structures, built in 
the usual Chinese style, of wood and adobe 
brick, in a quadrangular form around an inner 
courtyard. ‘The common Chinese paper which 
serves for window-glass had long since van- 
ished from the ravages of time, and the finger- 
punches of vandals. Even here, at the yamen 
of the prime minister of China, dirt and dilap- 
idation were evident on every hand. The an- 
teroom into which we were ushered was in 
keeping with its exterior. The paper that cov- 
ered the low walls and squatty ceiling, as well 
as the calico covering on the divans, was soiled 
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and torn. The room itself was filled with man- 
darins from various parts of the country, wait- 
ing for an audience with his excellency. Each 
wore the official robe and dish-pan hat, with its 
particular button or insignia of rank. Each 
had a portly, well-fed appearance, with a pom- 
pous, dignified mien overspreading his features, 
The servant by whom we had sent in our Chi- 
nese visiting-cards returned and asked us to 
follow him. Passing through several rooms, and 
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then along a narrow, darkened hallway, we 
emerged into an inner courtyard. Here there 
were several servants standing like sentinels in 
waiting for orders ; others were hurrying hither 
and thither with different messages intrusted to 
their care. This was all there was to give to 
the place the air of busy headquarters. On one 
side of the courtyard the doors of the “ foreign 
reception” room opened. Through these we 
were ushered by the liveried servant, who bore 
a message from the viceroy, asking us to wait a 
few moments until he should finish some im- 
portant business, 

The foreign reception-room in which we were 
now sitting was the only one in any official resi- 
dence in the empire, and this single instance 
of compliance with foreign customs was signifi- 
cant as bearing upon the attitude toward west- 
ern ideas of the man who stands at the head 
of the Chinese government. Everything about 
us was foreign except a Chinese divan in one 
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corner of the room. In the middle of the floor 
stood a circular.sofa of the latest pattern, with 
chairs and settees to match, and at one end a 
foreign stove, in which a fire had been recently 
lighted for our coming. Against the wall were 
placed a full-length mirror, several brackets, 
and some fancy work. The most interesting of 
the ornaments in the room were portraits of Li- 
Hung-Chang himself, Krupp the gun-maker, 
Armstrong the ship-builder, and the immortal 
“Chinese Gordon,” the only foreigner, it is 
said, who has ever won a spark of admiration 
from the Chinese people. 

While we were waiting for the viceroy, his 
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second son, the pupil of Mr. Tenney, came in 
and was introduced in the foreign fashion. His 
English was fluent and correct. He was a 
bright, intelligent lad of nineteen years, then 
about to take his first trial examinations for 
the Chinese degree of scholarship, which, if at- 
tained, would make him eligible for official po- 
sition. Although a son of the viceroy he will 
have to rise by his own merit. 

Our conversation with the viceroy’s son ex- 
tended over ten or fifteen minutes. He asked 
many questions about the details of our jour- 
ney. “ How,” said he, “could you get along 
without interpreter, guide, or servant, when 
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every foreigner who goes even from here to 
Peking has to have them?” He questioned us 
asto whether or not the Chinese had ever called 
us names. We replied that we usually traveled 
in China under the nom de Chinois, yang 
qgueedza (the foreign devils), alias yeh renn 
(the wild men). A blush overspread his cheeks 
as he said: “I must apologize for my coun- 
trymen; I hope you will excuse them, for 
they know no better.” The young man ex- 
pressed deep interest in America and American 
institutions, and said if he could obtain his fa- 
ther’s consent he would certainly make a visit 
to our country. This was the only son then 
at home with the viceroy, his eldest son being 
minister to Japan. The youngest, the viceroy’s 
favorite, was, it was said, the brightest and 
most promising. His death occurred only a 
few months before our arrival in Tientsin. 
We were holding an animated conversation 
when the viceroy himself was announced. We 
all stood to show our respect for the prime 
minister whom General Grant included among 
the three greatest statesmen of his day. The 
viceroy was preceded by two body-servants. 
We stood before a man who appeared to be 
over six feet in height, although his head and 
shoulders were considerably bent with age. 
His flowing dress was made of rich colored 
silk, but very plainindeed. Any ornamentation 
would have been a profanation of the natural 
dignity and stateliness of Li-Hung-Chang. 
With slow pace he walked into the room, 
stopped a moment to look at us, then advanced 
with outstretched hand, while a faint smile 
played about his features and softened the pier- 
cing glance of his eyes. He shook our hands 
heartily in the foreign fashion, and without any 
show of ceremony led the way into an adjoin- 
ing room, where a long council-table extended 
over half the length. The viceroy took the arm- 
chair at the head, and motioned us to take the 
two seats on his left, while Mr. Tenney and the 
viceroy’s son sat on his right. For almost a 
minute not a word was said on either side. The 
viceroy had fixed his gaze intently upon us, 
and, like a good general perhaps, was taking a 
thorough survey of the field before he opened 
up the cannonade of questions that was to fol- 
low. We in turn were just as busily engaged 
in taking a mental sketch of his most prominent 
physical characteristics. His face was distinctly 
oval, tapering from a very broad forehead toa 
sharp pointed chin, half-obscured by his thin, 
gray “goatee.” The crown of his head was 
shaven in the usual Tsing fashion, leaving a tuft 
of hair for a queue, which in the viceroy’s case 
was short and very thin. His dry, sallow skin 
showed signs of wrinkling ; a thick fold lay un- 
der each eye, and at each end of his upper lip. 
There were no prominent cheek-bones or al- 
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mond-shaped eyes, which are so distinctively 
seen in most of the Mongolian race. Under the 
scraggy mustache we could distinguish a rather 
benevolent though determined mouth; while 
his small, keen eyes, which were somewhat 
sunken, gave forth a flash that was perhaps but 
a flickering ember of the fire they once con- 
tained. The left eye, which was partly closed 
by a paralytic stroke several years ago, gave 
him a rather artful, waggish appearance. The 
whole physiognomy was that of a man of strong 
intuition, with the ability to force his point when 
necessary, and the shrewd common sense to 
yield when desiring to be politic. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said at last, through 
Mr. Tenney as interpreter, “ you don’t look any 
the worse for your long journey.” 

** We are glad to hear your excellency say 
so,” we replied ; “ it is gratifying to know that 
our appearance speaks well for the treatment 
we have received in China.” 

We hope our readers will consider the re- 
quirements of Chinese etiquette as sufficient ex- 
cuse for our failure to say candidly that, if we 
looked healthy, it was not the fault of his coun- 
trymen. 

“ Of all the countries through which you 
have passed, which do you consider the best ?” 
the viceroy then asked. 

In our answer to this question the reader 
would no doubt expect us to follow etiquette, 
and say that we thought China was the best; 
and, perhaps, the viceroy himself had a simi- 
lar expectation. But between telling a positive 
lie, and not telling the truth, there is perhaps 
sufficient difference to shield us from the charge 
of gross inconsistency. We answered, there- 
fore, that in many respects, we considered 
America the greatest country we had seen. We 
ought of course to have said that no reasona- 
ble person in the world would ever think of 
putting any other country above the Celestial 
Empire; our bluntness elicited some surprise, 
for the viceroy said: 

“If then you thought that America was the 
best why did you come to see other countries?” 

“ Because until we had seen othercountries,” 
we replied, “ we did not know that America was 
the best.” But this answer the viceroy evl- 
dently considered a mere subterfuge. He was 
by no means satisfied. 

“‘ What was your real object in undertaking 
such a peculiar journey ?” he asked rather im- 
patiently. : 

“To see and study the world and its peo- 
ples,” we answered ; “to get a practical train- 
ing as a finish to a theoretical education. ‘The 
bicycle was adopted only because we consl- 
dered it the most convenient means of accom- 
plishing that purpose.” 

The viceroy, however, could not understand 
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how aman should wish to use his own strength 
when he could travel on the physical force of 
some one else ; nor why it was that we should 
adopt a course through Central Asiaand north- 
western China when the southern route through 
India would have been far easier and less dan- 
gerous. He evidently gave it up as a conun- 
drum, and started out on another line. 

“ Do you consider the Shah of Persia a pow- 
erful monarch ? ” was his next question. 

“ Powerful, perhaps, in the oriental sense,” 
we replied, “ but very weak in comparison with 
the Western nations. Then, too, heseemsto be 
losing the power that he does have —he is com- 
pelled to play more and more into the hands of 
the Russians.” 

“ Do you think that Russia will eventually 
try to take possession of Persia ?” the viceroy 
interrupted. 

“That, of course, is problematical,” we an- 
swered, with the embarrassment men of ourage 
might feel at being instigated to talk politics 
with a prime minister. “ What we do know, 
for certain, is that Russia is now, with her Trans- 
caspian railroad, within about forty miles of 
Meshed, the capital of Persia’s richest province 
of Khorasan; that she now has a well-en- 
cineered and, for a great portion of the way, a 
macadamized road to that city across the Ko- 
pet Dagh mountains from Askabad, the capital 
of Russian Transcaspia; and that half that road 
the Persians were rather forcibly invited to 
construct.” 

“ Do you think,” again interrupted the vice- 

y, whose interest in the Russians now began 
to take a more domestic turn, “ that the Rus- 

ins would like to have the Chinese province 

flip” 

To this question we might very appropriately 
have said, “No”; for the reason that we 
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thought Russia had it already. She is only wait- 
ing to draw it in, when she feels certain that 
her Siberian flank is better protected. The com- 
pletion of the Transsiberian railroad, by which 
troops can be readily transported to that por- 
tion of her dominion, may change Russia’s at- 
titude toward the province of Ili. We did not, 
however, say this to his excellency. We merely 
replied that we believed Russia was seldom 
known to hold aloof from anything of value, 
which she thought she could get with impunity. 
Asshe was nowsending cart-load after cart-load 
of goods over the border, through Ili, into north- 
ern and western China, without paying a cent 
of customs duty, while on the other hand not 
even a leaf of tea, or thread of cotton passed 
over the Russian line from China without the 
payment of an exorbitant tariff; and as she had 
already established in Kuldja a postal, tele- 
graph, and Cossack station, it would seem that 
she does not even now view the province of 
Ili as wholly foreign to the Russian empire. 

At this the viceroy cleared his throat, and 
dropped his eyes in thoughtful mood, as much 
as to say: “Ah, I know the Russians; but 
there ’s no help for it.” 

At this point we ventured to ask the viceroy 
if it were true, as we had been informed, that 
Russia had arranged a treaty with China, by 
which she was entitled to establish consuls in 
several of the interior provinces of the Chinese 
empire, but he evaded the question with adroit- 
ness, and asked: 

“ Did n’t you find the roads very bad in 
China?” 

This question was creditable to the viceroy’s 
knowledge of his own country, but to this sub- 
ject we brought the very best Chinese polite- 
ness we could muster. We said that inasmuch 
as China had not yet adopted the bicycle, her 
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roads, of course, were not adapted to 
that mode of locomotion. 

The viceroy then asked us to de- 
scribe the bicycle, and inquired if 
such a vehicle did not create con- 
siderable consternation among the 
people. 

We told him that the bicycle from 
a Chinese point of view was capable 
of various descriptions. On the pass- 
ports given us by the Chinese min- 
ister in London the bicycle was 
called “a seat-sitting, foot-moving 
machine.” The natives in the in- 
terior had applied to it various 
epithets, among which were yang 
ma (foreign horse), /ei-chay (flying- 
machine), sziidzun chay (self-moving 
cart), and others. The most graphic descrip- 
tion, perhaps, was given by a Chinaman whom 
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we overheard relating to his neighbors the 
first appearance of the bicycle in his quiet 
little village. “It is a little mule,” said he, 
“that you drive by the ears, and kick in the 
sides to make him go.” A dignified smile over- 
spread the viceroy’s features. 

“ Didn’tthe peopletry tosteal your money ?” 
he next inquired. 

“ No,” we replied. “ From our impoverished 
appearance, they evidently thought we had 
nothing. Our wardrobe being necessarily lim- 
ited by our mode of travel, we were sometimes 
reduced to the appearance of traveling men- 
dicants, and were often the objects of pity or 
contempt. Either this, or our peculiar mode of 
travel, seemed to dispel all thought of highway 
robbery ; we never lost even so much as a but- 
ton on our journey of over three thousand 
miles across the Chinese empire.” 

“ Did the governors you met treat you well?” 
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he asked ; and thenimmediately added: “ Being 
scholars, were you not subjected to some in- 
dignity by being urged to perform for every 
mandarin you met?” 

“ By nearly all the governors,” we said, “we 
were treated very kindly indeed ; but we were 
not so certain that the same favors would have 
been extended to us had we not cheerfully con- 
sented to give exhibitions of bicycle riding.” 

There was now a lull in the conversation. 
The viceroy shifted his position in his chair, 
and took another whiff from the long, slender 
Chinese pipe held to his mouth by one of his 
body-servants. One whiff, and the pipe was 
taken away to be emptied and refilled. After 
a short respite he again resumed the conversa- 
tion, but the questions he now asked were of 
a personal nature. We enumerate a few of them, 
without comment, only forthe purpose of throw- 
ing some additional light on the character of 
our questioner. 

“ About how much did the trip cost you? 
Do you expect to get back all or more than you 
spent ? Will you write a book ? 
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“ Did you find on your route any gold or sil- 
ver deposits ? 

“Do you like the Chinese diet; and how 
much did one meal cost you ? 

“ How old are you ? [One of the first ques- 
tions a Chinese host usually asks his guest.] 
Are you married? What is the trade or pro- 
fession ofyourparents? Arethey wealthy? Do 
they own much land ?” (A Chinaman’s idea of 
wealth is limited somewhat by the amount of 
land owned.) 

“Will you telegraph to your parents from 
Shanghai your safe arrival there ? 

“Were you not rash in attempting such a 
journey ? Suppose you had been killed out in 
the interior of Asia, no one would ever have 
heard of you again. 

“ Are you Democrats or Republicans?” (The 
viceroy showed considerable knowledge of our 
government and institutions.) 

“Will you run for any political office in 
America ? Do you ever expect to get into Con- 
gress ? 

“Do you have to buy offices in America?” 
was the last inquiry. 

There was considerable hesitancy on the part 
of us both to answer this question. Finally we 
were obliged to admit that sometimes such was 
the case. “ Ah,” said the viceroy, “that is a 
very bad thing about American politics.” But 
in this censure he was even more severe on his 
own country than America. Referring to our- 
selves in this connection, the viceroy ventured 
to predict that we might become so well-known 
as the result of our journey that we could get 
into office without paying for it. “ You are both 
young,” he added, “and can hope for any- 
thing.” 

During the conversation the viceroy fre- 
quently smiled, and sometimes came so near 
overstepping the bounds of Chinese propriety 
as to chuckle. At first his reception was more 
formal, but his interest soon led him to dis- 
pense with all formality, and before the close 
of the interview the questions were rapidly 
asked and discussed. We have had some ex- 
perience with examining attorneys, and an 
extended acquaintance with the American re- 
porter; but we are convinced that for genuine 
inquisitiveness Li- Hung-Chang stands peerless. 
We made several attempts to take leave, but 
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were interrupted each time by a question from 
the viceroy. Mr. Tenney, in fact, became fa- 
tigued with the task of interpreting, so that 
many of the long answers were translated by 
the viceroy’s son. 

The interview was conducted as nearly as 
possible in the foreign fashion. We smoked 
cigarettes, and a bottle of champagne was 
served. Finally the interview was brought to 
a close by a health from the viceroy to “ Ta- 
ma-quo” (the great American country). 

In conclusion we thanked the viceroy for 
the honor he had done us. He replied that 
we must not thank him at all ; that he was only 
doing his duty. “ Scholars,” said he, “must re- 
ceive scholars.” 

The viceroy rose from his chair with diffi- 
culty ; the servant took him by the elbows and 
half lifted him to his feet. He then walked 
slowly out of the room with us, and across the 
courtyard to the main exit. Here he shook us 
heartily by the hand, and bowed us out in the 
Chinese manner. 

Li-Hung-Chang is virtually the emperor of 
the Celestial Empire; the present “Son of 
Heaven” (the young emperor) has only re- 
cently reached his majority. Li-Hung-Chang 
is China’s intellectual height, from whom ema- 
nate nearly all her progressive ideas. He stands 
to-day in the light ofa mediator between foreign 
progressiveness and native prejudice and con- 
servatism. It has been said that Li-Hung- 
Chang is really anti-foreign at heart; that he 
employs the occidentals only long enough for 
them to teach his own countrymen how to get 
along without them. Whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that the viceroy recognizes the ad- 
vantages to be derived from foreign methods 
and inventions, and employs them for the ad- 
vancement of his country. Upon him rests the 
decision in nearly all the great questions of the 
empire. Scarcely an edict or document of any 
kind is issued that does not go over his signa- 
ture or under his direct supervision. To busy 
himself with the smallest details is a distinctive 
characteristic of the man. Systematic methods, 
combined with an extraordinary mind, enable 
him to accomplish his herculean task. In the 
eastern horizon Li-Hung-Chang shines as the 
brilliant star of morning that tells of the com- 
ing of a brighter dawn. 


Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr. 
William Lewis Sachtleben. 
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mar “ LY VENING, good 
people. Can I 
get food and lodging 

here ?” 

I stood erect on 
thethreshold. Inthe 
dark room I could 
just make out two 
indistinct _ figures, 
and I myself must 
have made a curious 
silhouette against 
the tragic field of 

; sunset, with my 
slouch hat over one eye, my painter’s knapsack 
on my back, and my iron-tipped staff in my 
hand. I must have presented the somewhat 
portentous appearance of a vagabond who has 
prowled all the day long in the sun, and now 
demands a night’s rest. 

I had been on the march since daybreak, 
examining the coast, its woodlands, beaches, 
and rocks. A whole day of open air and free- 
dom! First there was the start from Royan, 
with a knapsack, packed over-night, bursting 
with all kinds of provisions, not to speak of the 
canvases, color-box, sketching-stool, and easel 
firmly lashed on top, and strapped down with 
thongs and buckles enough to suit an exploring 
tour in Africa. Then, in the clear dawn, came 
the turnpike edged with green trees, villas still 
deep in slumber, and the far plains all moist 
with dew, their lines softened by the morning 
mist. In the gaiety of the morn came the more 
scattered houses on the turnpike, a hotter sun- 
shine, the footpath in the pine-woods, the deep 
peace of great forests, and the silent dunes 
where here and there the sun would lay broad 
touches of sunshine. Ah, what ravines full of 
flowers, what shady hollows, what hill-tops 
where one drew in deep breaths of the balmy 
smell of immortelles and wild flowers, mingled 
with the sea-breeze ! 

Suddenly the woods came to an end, and 
the trees detached themselves in a mass on the 
clear horizon. Out there was the immense 
abyss of light, and now, flashing like a diamond 
lying flat beneath the stupendous sky at the 
foot of the dunes, appeared the azure sea. 

Delightful is the profession of painter on such 
days. I filled my eyes to the brim with light, 
I absorbed light, I intoxicated myself with fresh 
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open air. The first complete contact with na- 
ture made a deep impression on me. I had just 
arrived from Paris, where I had been caught in 
the machinery of a competition for the Prix de 
Rome. For two whole months I had vegetated 
in a bedroom ten feet square, a veritable hot- 
house, at the end of that court of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts which seems like the exercising-yard 
of a prison rather than a nursery of artists. 

Utterly absorbed in the salmon and brown 
tones of my Polynices, and the tobacco-colored 
beard of CEdipus pronouncing his curse, I for- 
got the rest of the world; the universe, so far as I 
was concerned, consisted ofthat corner of Paris, 
with its smothering streets shaken every instant 
by the trembling note of cabs and the roar of the 
omnibus. I was free of all these botherations, 
having, besides, very completely lost the Prix de 
Rome. A clever competitor had given a richer 
salmon tint to the carnations in his flesh paint- 
ing, and endued the son of Laius with a beard 
more agitated by tragic thrills than nature could 
show. So the next day I rejoined my family 
at the seaside, and now I had arrived, like a 
rat blinking its eyes at the mouth of its hole, 
having before me—what a contrast!— real 
sunshine, real sky, gulls in the boundless blue, 
flights of sails aslant on the horizon, and, in the 
enormous heights of the sky, gentle clouds with 
the tones of water-colors! Everywhere about 
me, rising from the ground like incense, the 
powerful fragrance of pinesand tamarisks made 
its way to my very soul, while the vast azure 
high sea unfurled its billows on the golden 
strand at my feet. 

What color-notes! What a palette! Corot’s 
favorite hour had passed, and the mists were 
gone. I lingered here and there, and the sun 
rose in the heavens, drowning everything with 
its rays, making the rocks flame, and causing 
the distance to vibrate. I breakfasted between 
two studies at a double-quick. I was hunting 
down color-notes that could not be caught, 
feverishly striving to seize this rock’s reflection 
in the blue water, and the changing iridescence 
of yonder billows shot with sunlight under the 
broiling rays of noon, thus forgetting both dis- 
tances and fatigue. 

Farther on, after long walks in the sun, I 
plunged into the coolness of woods and dales. 
Then the ocean once more, rocks up which 
one had to climb, dunes one could surmount 
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only by wading in deep sand, then the steeper 
cliffs and the beaches. 

Evening overtook me in the unsettled coun- 
try as I was scaling a high bluff; the sea was to 
my left, and on my right the enormous pine-for- 
est and the horizon of wooded hills over which 
night was advancing. Wearied out, my head 
heavy, I then only sought to get my bearings, 
and to find a lodging-place, for it was now too 
late to return to the town. Then it was that I 
perceived at the end of the bluff the rude outline 
of an old house; it looked quite black against 
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on the steep, and an evening wind whistled in 
the grass. Down below on the shore the ocean 
mounted to the assault of pebbly reaches, fall- 
ing heavily with a rhythmical sound. The end 
of a mast called my attention to the ribs of a 
boat near by, like the skeleton of some leviathan 
half emerged from the sand. So these coasts 
must be perilous; and in a moment I seemed 
to see the boat whipped by the waves on some 
winter night —a lightning bolt from the sky, 
a terrible breaker, and then the boat over- 
turned, rolled this way and that, and broken, 


ENGRAVED BY PETER AITKEN, 


THE HOUSE. 


the sunset sky. A short walk across the de- 
serted heath, and there I was. A holly-bush 
was set above the door, the common emblem 


forinns. I advanced to the threshold. 

“Evening, good people. Can I get food and 
] dging here ?” 

A silence ensued. 
the gloom: 

“ Oh, well, yes; I suppose so.” And I heard 
2 movement at the end of the room. 

It was not exactly an inn, but the holly-bush 
ver the door meant to say, “ Here drink is 
sold.” Evidently the customs-guards whowatch 
the coast were in the habit of stopping here from 
time to time to drain a glass and to break a bit 
of bread. Without doubt some food must be 
left in the place, so I was sure of my supper. 
here would have to be a bed somewhere or 
other, too. 

The last gleams of sunset lighted up the gorse 


Then a voice came from 


and its miserable remains cast hither and 
thither over the sands with the drowning 
crew. 

I strove to drag myself from such dreams. 
Nightfall of itself is sorrowful; it is like the 
disappearance of reality, and the beginning of 
dreams. 

“ Come in, do! Sit down!” 

I entered. 

A big, very high room, darkened by smoke, 
the beams of the roof black, a shining table, 
benches, chairs, a bed, and in the black yawn 
of the hearth some brands of a resinous wood 
that sent their fragrance abroad. I seated my- 
self on a bench in the corner of the room, and 
placed my knapsack beside me. One could hear 
inside it the metallic rattle of the color-tubes, 
palette-knives, and oil-vials as they jostled 
one another. 

An old man was seated on the hearth watch- 





THE ARRIVAL. 


ing the fire; turning his head, he fixed a 
piercing eye on me. The woman who had bid- 
den me enter approached, and, with one hand 
on the table, and the other hanging down, she 
examined me from under her eyelids with an 
air that seemed to me hesitating and surly. 
My reception was not exactly warm; but on 
thinking it over my own looks were not ex- 
actly encouraging. My hair was wet with per- 
spiration, my clothes were covered with dust, 
my slouch hat fell over my nose, and the iron- 
tipped staff was in my hand. In fine, nothing 
was lacking to give me the look of a vagabond, 
asmuggler, or a city cracksman on a summer’s 
tour. 

“‘ Well,” said I, breaking the silence, “ what 
have you to eat this evening ?” 

* Not much.” 

“ At any rate, let me have some dinner.’ 

“ That depends on what you want.” 

It was not possible to budge her from that. 
I said that she might give me anything; it 
would be enough; I was not hard to please. 

It was now night. The gale from the ocean, 
shaking the closed door, blew stronger and 
stronger, and while I ate the wretched meal 
that was placed before me, I examined the 
room. Indistinctly lighted by a candle placed 
near me, I could still‘make out the details. 
The floor was the naked ground, uneven in 
spots; there were a few rickety chairs in the 
corners ; presses shone in the dark, with here 
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and there the reflection from a bottle or a knife. 
There were also the tall, black clock, and the 
big closet-bed in the corner. On the uneven, 
lumpy wall was a coarse woodcut in which the 
Wandering Jew appeared eight times, pursued 
by the hand of God, and on the smoke-burned 
chimney-piece, dominating the disorder and 
clutter of common utensils, placed athwart on 
two nails, hard and rigid, a great rifle shone 
out from the darkness. 

“ Nothing very joyous in all these decora- 
tions,” I thought. 

This shore, so uninviting of look, these crags 
on which the sea broke, this lonely house, the 
little warmth in the welcome of my hosts, the 
dubious glance which I fancied I had caught 
in their eyes, perchance the great heat of the 
day, the long walk in the open air,—I know 
not what all,—made me feel by no means at 
my ease. As-I felt my head very heavy, and 
was worn out with fatigue, I made a sign to the 
woman that I wished to pay the bill. In order 
to quiet her suspicions I threw a piece of gold 
on the table. 

“ Pay yourself out of that,” I said. 

She seized the piece, examined it, turned tt 
over, made it ring on the table. 

She annoyed me with her ways, and, since 
by chance I had another in my pocket, I spoke 
out like a lord: 

“Ts n’t it good ? I have some more — ol 
the same kind.” 
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I thought I saw in the shadows two yellow 
pupils shine out, and two rapacious fists clench 
themselves. 

“ Now if you will be so good as to show 
me my room, I am ready.” 

“ Follow me,” she said. 

The room had only one door, and I saw no 
other bed except the big one at the end of the 
apartment. But the woman opened wide the 
door, and the howling wind blew in. Verily 
at that moment the gale was up, and the tide 
must have been at the full. The weather had 
changed; sand flew against the house as if a 
giant’s fist were hurling it by handfuls. 

I took my knapsack, and followed. 

“ You must have something precious indeed 
in that, to take it out of doors in such weather! 
You had better leave it on the bench.” 

Leave my knapsack ? Noton my life! Out 
of curiosity these rustics would have ransacked 
it during the night, and their heavy paws would 
have ruined my studies, and destroyed my beau- 
tiful open-air color-notes. 

We had turned the corner of the house, and 
in the rear was the door of a woodshed, in 
which were hay, straw, bundles of fagots, and 
at the end a stair leading to the loft. On the 
left a thin partition of bricks had been raised 
in which was a door. That made a little room 
where were a bed and two chairs. It was in 
that hole I must sleep, or else make my bed 
out-doors. 

I entered without hesitation, and the woman 
retired, wishing me good-night. 

As I have said, I was nervous. That long 
day had, as it were, intoxicated me. It was 
not to be explained ; it was stronger than rea- 
son. I barricaded the outer door, the bolt of 
which I shot; the door of my bedroom, hav- 
ing no bolt, I buttressed solidly with a chair. 
I knocked on the wall to see if it was genuine. 
I bent down and looked under the bed — no 
one there. I took off my waistcoat and shoes, 
and threw myself on the bed. 

Yet I seemed to have a presentiment of some 
danger. I was feverish, and could hear the 
beating of my heart. But, I argued, whyshould 
I fear? These people are not bandits, pirates 
of the coast, watchers for the shipwrecked, sta- 
tioned here at the ends ofthe earth. And then, 
even supposing they had bad purposes, there 
is nothing alluring in my appearance, and I 
have not exactly the look of one who is lined 
with gold. Fear is nothing but a fancy. I am 
here to sleep. Sleep be it, then. So I forced 
myself to think no more of it. 

But how could I prevent a beginning of fever 
from raising my pulse and the blood from heat- 
ing my temples? In spite of the calmness of 
my reasoning, phantoms roused themselves and 
pael before me. I seemed to feel terror beat- 
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ing the air about my brows with her wings; 
the nightmare of sleeplessness began to be as 
oppressive as the reality itself. 

Sleep or no sleep, I was compelled to stay. 
It wasimpossible to leave at that hour. I could 
not have gone twenty steps without tumbling 
into some hole, and, my weariness helping, I 
let myself go little by little, cradled by the 
whistling of the wind, which now sent me 
only softened “hoo-hoos” under the sill of 
my door. 

I fell into a deep sleep, but all of a sudden, 
toward midnight, there I was awake, bolt up- 
right. I jumped down from the bed, my eyes 
dilating in the night. No; it was not a dream, 
those muffled sounds, those low voices. Oh, 
horrors! there was talking behind that wall. 
Some one was trying to open the door. [ lis- 
tened trembling. Somebody said, “Go, get the 
ladder!” 

There were several of them. Doubtless they 
have sent for reinforcements; they are going 
to climb from outside into the loft, descend, 
attack me in this corner, and cut my throat in 
this barbarous hole. Evidently they are armed ; 
the gun has been taken down from the nail; a 
ball would strike me in the breast if I should 
open the door. They are after my life. Every- 
thing is now explained: theirtreacherous looks, 
their rapacious glances. Doubtless they believe 


that I have in my knapsack gold and jewels, a 
whole fortune. Their plans are laid. Ever since 
my arrival a tragedy has been in the air, and 
I shall die here without help. There will be 


a struggle; this bed will be upset; frightful 
screams will pierce the night; there will be 
blood on these walls: but I shall yield before 
their numbers, and the terrible house will keep 
its secret. 

A voice murmurs, “ No noise!” 

Aha, you think that I am asleep, and that I 
shall permit myself to besurprised and stuck like 
alamb! The first who comes will be crushed. 

A heavy chair in my hand, I waited for the 
door to be broken in. At that moment I felt 
in myself superhuman powers. 

They brought the ladder. It was adjusted 
against the wall ; they climbed up, and landed 
on the wooden flooring with a dull thud. They 
were walking stealthily, and coming down the 
stair; I could hear it creak. There they were 
behind the door which did not lock! I could 
hear their breath. 

“ He ’s asleep; sh —sh! pass me the ax! 

My heart leaped in my breast ; I felt that it 
was the end of all. Heavens! the door has 
creaked! Farewell, Nature; blessings on all 
those I love! Ah, the wretches! 

My arm could hold out no longer; that chair 
weighed a hundred pounds. A sound of mov- 
ing straw followed, the cracking of a dry twig. 


1” 
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A slipping sound warned me that some one had 
placed himself flat on the ground ; doubtless in 
order to see under the door, if there was a light. 
Then everything was quiet. My arm fell with- 
out loosening hold on the chair; I remained on 
my feet, flattened against the door, my ear glued 
to the wood, striving to hear. 

How long I remained in that position I do 
not know. Sleep almost overtook me; I let 
myself slide into my chair, and there I passed 
the night, my head now and then falling on my 
bent frame, threatening to pitch forward. Then 
in my heavy sleepiness I would raise myself 
again, listen a little, even at one time awaked 
by a snore. Surprising thing! Besides myself, 
there was another in the woodshed! 

What had to happen did happen. Inmysleep 
I nearly fell on the floor. My awakening was 
sudden, and reassurance equally prompt, for 
now through the cracks of the door the rays of 
sunlight sped like golden arrows. I opened it 
a bit; the outside door was open, and light was 
entering in floods. A puff of fresh air, a fine 
fresh sea breeze, struck me full in the face. In 
an instant I took possession of my wits. I hur- 
ried out; in front of the house the good wo- 
man was seated on her threshold mending her 
fishing-net. 
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GOOD-BY. 


“ T say, did n’t you hear anything last night ? 
Your house was entered ; did you know that ? 
Robbers, without a doubt! I had a pretty 
scare!” And I watched her under my eyelids, 
noting her glance. 

“Sure enough ; and here I am forgetting to 
wake them,” said she. 

What could she mean? She went into the 
woodshed, and I followed. A sonorous dron- 
ing met our ears, and at the back of the shed, in 
the warm shadows, almost hidden in the straw, 
I saw two big fellows, by no means ill-looking. 

She waked them, and while they emerged 
from the straw, their eyes heavy with sleep, the 
good woman hummed her explanation. 

“ Oh, if I could have foreseen! You must 
have had a great scare, and it was my fault, 
too. Wait till I tell you.” 

It was all very simple. Two workmen from 
the town had been delayed at their work in the 
neighborhood, and, not wishing to return so 
late, had preferred to sleep there. The bed be- 
ing taken, they had to put up with the straw, 
and, finding the door bolted, they quietly passed 
in by way of the loft window, taking with them 
tools, ax, saw, etc., and making as little noise 
as possible for fear of waking me: there it 
was! 
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Seeing the honest look of all these people, 
I confessed the scare I had had during the 
night. The workmen, having thecase explained, 
laughed at the top of their lungs, and the wo- 
man explained further : 

“So that was the way of it. You thought 
they were robbers, did you? Now just wait. 
This is the way it happened, and first let me 
say that —” and so forth, and so on. 

She wearied me with her rustic slang, broken 
by peals of laughter. 

Outside was the joyous morning, the blessed 
daylight, which I thought never again to be- 
hold. But wasthat thelandscape which seemed 
to me so savage the night before? A veil of 
mist softened the azure distance ; I heard the 
birds singing in the sky ; fowls were cackling 
at my feet. The bluffs were redolent with per- 
fumes, and’ on the beach the immensity of 
the sea unrolled itself. From that forest which 
I thought a desert I saw blue smoke mount- 
ing; all was sunlight, gaiety, joy of life, and 
from time to time the crow of a chanticleer 
pealed through the air like the trumpets of 
victory. 
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“ Well —here ’s to your health!” 

Everybody drank ; it was I who stood treat 
now, with a delicious white wine. “To you — 
to you—to you!” The good woman related 
my adventure for the second time, this time to 
the old man. It was a long story, for he was a 
little deaf. Then there was more laughter; it 
was ajoytohearthem. “ Farewell, good folks 
— till we meet again!” 

One of the workmen helped to buckle my 
knapsack on my back, very proud to assist an 
artist; for he knew that sort, as he explained it 
all to the peasants. 

Then I was off again through the grass, which 
was still moist with dew, light of heart, gay, 
evenjolly. I waved good-by to the whole party, 
and as I was about to disappear round the bend 
of the footpath, I heard in the tense morning air 
that old woman straining her voice in explana- 
tions to the deaf man. He had heard at last, 
and understood. Wafted toward me by the 
breeze, his railing voice reached my ears: 

“Eh? Whatd’yousay? Robwhom? Rob 
an artist? Where ’d be the use? A pack of 
beggars without a cent!” 


André Castaigne. 


McCLELLAN AND HIS “MISSION.” 
A STUDY BY MAJOR-GENERAL FRY. 


wal EORGE B. McCLELLAN, son 
of the distinguished physician 
and surgeon George McClellan 
and of Elizabeth Brinton Mc- 
Clellan, was born in Philadel- 
" phia, Pa., December 3, 1826. His 
home education and training were careful and 
thorough, and in the year 1842 he entered the 
military academy at West Point. He graduated 
in 1846, No. 2 in aclass of 59, was appointed 
second lieutenant of engineers, and joined the 
army under General Scott in Mexico. From the 
close of the Mexican war in 1848 to 1852 he 
served with credit as an officer of engineers, 
and in 1852—54 conducted with marked abil- 
ity and energy government explorations and 
surveys in the far West. Promoted to a cap- 
taincy of cavalry in 1855, he wasin that year sent 
abroad as one of a government commission to 
study foreign military systems. In January, 
1857, he resigned, and became chief engineer, 
then vice-president, of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, and later president of theeastern 
division of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad 
Company, with his residence in Cincinnati. 
He was appointed major-general by the gov- 
ernor of Ohio, April 23, 1861. Before he had 
rendered any military services of note, indeed 









before the military operations of the rebellion 
had begun in reality, he was appointed major- 
general in the army of the United States (May 
14, 1861), and assigned to the command of the 
Department of the Ohio. He invaded western 
Virginia in June with some twenty-seven regi- 
ments of raw volunteers, and was successful at 
Rich Mountain and Beverly. On July 22, after 
the battle of Bull Run, he was called to Wash- 
ington, arriving there July 26, and was assigned 
to the command of the Division of the Poto- 
mac. On November 1, 1861, General Scott was 
placed on the retired list, and McClellan suc- 
ceeded him as General-in-chief. Between July 
26, 1861, and November 7, 1862, the Army of 
the Potomac was organized, the Peninsular 
campaign and the Antietam campaign were 
made by McClellan, and on the latter date he 
was relieved from duty, and his military ca- 
reer ended. In 1864 he was the Democratic 
party’s candidate for the Presidency against 
Lincoln. After resigning from the army in No- 
vember, 1864, he was employed mainly as an 
engineer, but was elected governor of his ad- 
opted State, New Jersey. After the election 
of President Cleveland he was offered, and de- 
clined, the office of minister to Russia. He 
died at Orange, New Jersey, October 29, 188s. 
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Nothing since the assassination of Lincoln 
more deeply affected the popular heart than Mc- 
Clellan’s death. The President of the United 
States expressed the feelings of thousands in his 
telegram to Mrs. McClellan saying: “I am 
shocked by the news of your husband’s death ; 
and while I know how futile are all human 
efforts to console, I must assure you of my 
deep sympathy in your great grief, and express 
to you my own sense of affliction at the loss of 
so good a friend,” and he correctly character- 
ized McClellan as “ a distinguished soldier and 
citizen, whose military ability and civil virtues 
have shed luster upon the history of his coun- 
try.” McClellan’s mourners were sincere. His 
pall was borne and his body was followed 
by those who loved him; and as the solemn 
procession passed along the aisle for the last 
services, his bier was sprinkled by the tears of 
veterans. 

As a cadet dt the military academy, Mc- 
Clellan was intelligent, attentive, prompt, obe- 
dient, studious, and respectful. His manner 
was cordial, frank, and cheerful. He was a 
great favorite, and, though very young, ex- 
erted from the beginning a marked influence 
among his associates. His career in the Mex- 
ican war was characterized by energy, intelli- 
gence, and intrepidity. Gallant in bearing, and 
fascinating in manner, he attracted the favor- 
able notice not only of Colonel R. E. Lee, 
then chief engineer of the army in Mexico, 
but of General Scott, the commander of that 
army. From the close of the Mexican war un- 
til the outbreak of the rebellion, in military 
and in civil life, McClellan was noted for the 
traits that command admiration, respect, and 
affection. His integrity, his sincerity, his piety, 
his purity of character, his loftiness of purpose, 
his fidelity to obligations personal and official, 
his affectionate consideration for others, were 
known to all men with whom he was thrown 
in contact, and the resultant of all these qual- 
ities constituted his so-called personal magnet- 
ism, which was a potent, if not an irresistible, 
force. He possessed the confidence of the Gen- 
eral Government, of his native and adopted 
States, and of the people to whom he was 
known. His campaign in western Virginia 
(June and July, 1861), promptly opened with 
the raw levies at hand, vigorously prosecuted, 
and attended with triumph, elicited not only 
universal applause, but a vote of thanks from 
Congress for his “series of brilliant and de- 
cisive victories.” It was therefore in compliance 


1 Except that in speaking. of his staffin a letter, Au- 
. 13, he says, “ Quite a fine-looking set they are.” 
n his “ Own Story,” written long after the war, he 
says: “ Fortunately I had some excellent officers at my 
disposal, and at once made use of them,” and com- 
mends a few of his generals. 


with sound judgment as well as with popular 
feeling that he was called to Washington to 
retrieve the disaster of the battle of Bull Run. 

His career as a leader covered a period of 
about fourteen months only, beginning in July, 
1861, and ending in November, 1862. In all 
things not connected with that period he ex- 
hibited after November, 1862, the same purity 
of character, the same integrity, the same fidel- 
ity, the same ability, that had characterized his 
life prior to 1861. No part of his career before 
he was called to.Washington in July, or after 
he left the Army of the Potomac the following 
November, gave rise to a doubt of his ability, 
his learning, his integrity, his devoutness, his 
fidelity, obedience, and subordination. But en- 
dowed with the confidence of the people, and 
clothed with great responsibility and all the 
power the Government could bestow, he no 
sooner entered upon the duties of his high call- 
ing than a change came over him. To Gen- 
eral Scott, his early friend and lawful superior, 
his conduct was insubordinate and disrespect- 
ful. To the President of the United States he 
showed neither the consideration due to the 
chief magistrate of the nation, nor the obe- 
dience due to the constitutional commander- 
in-chief. For his brothers-in-arms, who were 
doing heroically their respective parts, he ex- 
pressed no appreciation ;! while for the so- 
called politicians he showed utter contempt. 
Such were the relations he assumed toward 
those engaged inthe cause of the Union. His re- 
lations toward the common enemy also under- 
went a change. The boldness, the resolution, 
the confidence, the promptness that had bud- 
ded in Mexico, and bloomed in western Vir- 
ginia, were blighted by delay, hesitation, doubt, 
timidity. The belief that he had been called to 
“save the country ” had seized upon him, and 
though by no means a bigot, the strong reli- 
gious element in his character served to fasten 
the conviction and blind him to the obligations 
and influences which governed him at other 
times.2_ Under the power of this hallucination 
he was insensible of his own weaknesses and 
errors, and of the merits and claims of others, 
and, as he expressed it in a letter to his wife, 
he carried “this thing on ex grand.” By his 
own estimate of his mission, he could not be 
insubordinate, disrespectful, or disobedient. 
He was all in all, and his own status ruled out 
all questions between him and others.? The 
day after he arrived in Washington, July 27, 
he wrote to his wife, “ By some strange ope- 


2] will not fight a battle on Sunday if I can help 
it,”’ he wrote to his wife, May 23. : 

3 “T had only my own unwavering sense of right to 
sustain me.” “ Everything was to be done. Anarmy 
was to be created aé initio, out of nothing.” — “ Mc- 
Clellan’s Own Story.” 
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ration of magic I seem to have become the 
power of the land.” Three days later he wrote: 


I have been working this morning at a bill al- 
lowing me to appoint as many aides as I please 
from civil life and from the army. . I went 
to the Senate to get it through,! and was quite 
overwhelmed by the congratulations I received, 
and the respect with which I was treated. . . . It 
seems to strike everybody that I am very young. 
They give me my way in everything, full swing 
and unbounded confidence. All tell me that lam 
held responsible for the fate of the nation, and that 
allits resources shall be placed at my disposal. Itis 
an immense task that I have on my hands, but 
I believe that I can accomplish it. . . . WhenI 
was in the Senate Chamber to-day, and found 
those old men flocking around me; when I after- 
ward stood in the Library looking over the capital 
of our great nation, and saw the crowd gathering 
around to siare at me, I began to feel how great 
the task committed to me. Oh, how sincerely I 
pray to God that I may be endowed with the wis- 
dom and courage necessary to accomplish the 
work. Who would have thought when we were 
married that I should so soon be called upon to 
saue my country ? 


On August g he wrote: 


The people call upon me to save the country. I 
must save zt. I receive letter after letter, have con- 
versation after conversation, calling on me to save 
the nation, alluding to the presidency, dictator- 
ship, etc. AsI hope one day to be united with you 
forever in heaven, I have no such aspiration. I 
would cheerfully take the dictatorship and agree 
to lay down my life when the country ts saved. 
1 am not spoiled by my unexpected new position. 
I feel sure that God will give me the strength and 
wisdom to preserve this great nation; but I tell 
you, who share all my thoughts, that I have no 
selfish feeling in this matter. I feel #hat God has 
placed a great work in my hands. \ have not 
sought it. I know how weak I am, but I know 
that I mean to do right, and I believe that God 
will help me, and give me the wisdom I do not 
possess. Pray for me that I may be able to ac- 
complish my task, the greatest, perhaps, any poor 
weak mortal ever had to do. 


On October 31 he wrote his wife : 


I appreciate all the difficulties in my path; the 
impatience of the people, the venality and bad faith 
of the politicians, the gross neglect that has oc- 
curred in obtaining arms, clothing, etc., and above 
all I feel in my inmost soul how small is my ability 
in comparison with the gigantic dimensions of the 
task, and that even ifI had the greatest intellect 
that was ever given to man, the result remains in 
the hands of God. I do not feel that I am an instru- 
ment worthy of the great task, but I do feel that 
I did not seek it. It was thrust upon me. I was 
called to it ; my previous life seems to have been 
unwittingly directed tothis greatend ; and I know 
that God can accomplish the greatest results with 
the weakest instruments — therein lies my hope. 

1 It was passed as he wanted it. 
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The occasion called only for an able, ener- 
getic, aggressive military commander. But, 
according to McClellan’s belief, “God” had 
placed in his hands the “ great work ” of “ sav- 
ing the nation ” ; his “ previous life” had“ been 
unwittingly directed to this great end.” The 
mission was divine, and metamorphosed him. 
The change of character from subordinate gen- 
eral to savior of the nation was fatal to Mc- 
Clellan. Itnecessarily involved the assumption 
of danger bearing due proportion in magnitude 
and imminence to his conception of the task 
God had put in his hands, and that task, he 
said, was perliaps the greatest “any poor weak 
mortal ever had to do.” - This led him to wild 
exaggeration of the enemy’s force and enter- 
prise, and thence to an anxious and cautious, 
though active, defensive. Hence we find him 
saying, August 9: 

General Scott is the great obstacle. He will not 
comprehend the danger. I have to fight my way 
against him. 


August 15: 


General Scott is the most dangerous antagonist 
I have. Our ideas are so widely different that it 
is impossible for us to work together much longer. 


August 16: 


I am here in a terrible place ; the enemy have 
from three to four times my force ; the President, 
the old General, cannot or will not see the true 
state of affairs. . . . I have, I believe, made the 
best possible disposition of the few men under my 
command; will quietly await events, and, if the 
enemy attacks, will try to make my movements 
as rapid and desperate as may be. If my men 
will only fight I think I can thrash him, notwith- 
standing the disparity of numbers. As it is, 7 ‘rust 
to God to give success toourarms. . . . only wish to 
save my country, and find the incapables around 
me will not permit it. They sit on the verge of 
the precipice, and cannot realize what they see. 
. . . Providence is aiding me by heavy rains which 
are swelling the Potomac, which may be impas- 
sable for a week; if so, we are saved. 


August 18 (also to his wife): 


The true reason why I did not bring you here 
was that I did not deem it safe. 


Again, on August 20, he wrote: 


I have now about 80 field guns (there were but 
49 at Bull Run), and by Saturday will have 112. 
There were only some 400 cavalry at Bull Run; I 
now have about 1200, and by the close of the week 
will have some 3000. . . . In a week I ought to 
be perfectly safe. 


August 25: 


Friend Beauregard has allowed the chance to 
escape him. I have now some 65,000 effective 
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men; will have 75,000 by end of week. Last 
week he certainly had double our force. I feel 
sure that the dangerous moment has passed. 


As late as September 8 McClellan made a 
formal report to the Secretary of War, in which 
he said : 


It is well understood that, although the ulti- 
mate design of the enemy is to possess himself 
of the city of Washington, his first efforts will prob- 
ably be directed toward Baltimore with the inten- 
tion of cutting our line of communication and 
supplies. To accomplish this he will no 
doubt show a certain portion of his force in front 
of our positions on the other side of the Potomac, 
in order to engage our attention there and induce 
us to leave a large portion of our force for the de- 
fense of those positions. He will probably also 
make demonstrations in the vicinity of Aquia 
Creek, Mathias Point, and Occoquan, in order 
still further to induce us still further to dissemi- 
nate our forces. His main and real movement 
will doubtless be to cross the Potomac between 
Washington and Point of Rocks, probably not far 
from Seneca Falls, and most likely at more points 
than one. His hope will be so to engage our at- 
tention by the diversions already named, as to 
enable him to move with a large force direct and 
unopposed on Baltimore. I see no reason to 
doubt the possibility of his attempting this with 
a column of at least 100,000 effective troops. If 
he has only 130,000 under arms, he can make all 
the diversions I have mentioned with his raw and 
badly armed troops, leaving 100,000 effective men 
for his real movement. 


This is enough to illustrate the dangers, as 
McClellan saw them, from which he was called 
upon to save the nation. 

By October Washington was fairly well for- 
tified, and a great army, organized, armed, 
equipped, and tolerably well drilled, rested be- 
hind the line of intrenchments. The country 
was saved (for the first time) in spite of those 
who would not, or could not, see the danger. 
McClellan was supreme. As early as August 
2, though a junior officer serving in the pres- 
ence of his General-in-chief, he says he “ handed 
to the President a carefully considered plan for 
conducting the war on a large scale”; at the 
same time he found the President, Cabinet, 
General Scott, and all deferring to him; and 
in September he inclosed to his wife “a card 
just received from ‘ A. Lincoln,’” and said, 
“ It shows too much deference to be shown out- 
side.” Standing between a junior officer who 
assumed to be the savior of his country, and a 
President and people who first caused and then 
encouraged the assumption, General Scott was 


1 Concerning the appointment of Stanton as Secre- 
tary of War, McClellan says in his “ Own Story,” “The 
next day the President came to my house to apologize 
for not ‘consulting me on the subject.’ ” 
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of course soon crowded out. McClellan did not 
intrigue against his superior officer. He had 
lost the consciousness that he had a superior. 
Regardless of General Scott and everybody 
else, he went ahead conscientiously, as required 
by the higher law of his sacred mission. 

Notwithstanding Lincoln’s great cares and 
exacting duties, he even then saw dimly what 
the trouble was; but from lack of experience 
in high office, and ignorance of military affairs, 
neither his perception of it nor his relation to 
it was plain enough to make him say positively 
to McClellan, as he said at a later date to 
Hooker, “ You go ahead and gain victories, 
and I will take care of the dictatorship.” Hence 
McClellan’s functions as savior of the nation 
were not canceled, though they were some- 
what changed by the course of events. 

The prayer of the public, “ Lord, deliver me 
from mine enemies!” was changed into, “ Lord, 
deliver mine enemies into my hands!” The Un- 
ion was chafing under the disaster of Ball’s 
Bluff, the blockade of the Potomac by the en- 
emies’ batteries on its banks, the danger of 
foreign intervention, the enormous expendi- 
tures for a war in which no battles were being 
fought, the sight of the rebel flag south of the 
Potomac, and a deep sense of wrongs too long 
endured. The weather during the months of 
October, November, and December was re- 
markably favorable for military operations in 
Virginia. The offensive was demanded from 
all quarters, and in all ways; but McClellan 
would not move. He was fully aware of the deep 
and widespread feeling, and no doubt knew 
that his own frestige was endangered by ignor- 
ing it. Yet he was too conscientious in the ful- 
filment of his high mission to be influenced 
by the wishes of the Government, by popular 
clamor, or by selfish or personal considerations. 
He felt as he wrote his wife in August: “ God 
has placed a great work in my hands. I have 
no selfish feeling in this matter.” He knew, 
however, that though the country was “saved” 
for the time its enemies in arms must be over- 
come, and he maintained, in the report of Sep- 
tember 8 to the Secretary of War, that “the 
Army of thé Potomac should number not less 
than 300,000 men, in order to insure complete 
success, and an early termination of the war” ; 
and urged that all the available troops in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, and at least 10,- 
ooo of the Illinois troops, and all those of the 
Eastern and Northern States be at once or- 
dered to report to me for duty.” So he went on 
increasing his strength, but would not move. 
The Northern people continued their rush to 
arms. The General Government had only to 
accept and muster into its service men who 
were raised, organized into batteries, compa- 
nies, and regiments by the States. The troops 
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for the Army of the Potomac as a rule reached 
Washington uniformed, armed, and partly 
equipped. Theample and efficient general staff 
of the army was at hand to supply all needed 
arms, ammunition, clothing, and transportation 
as rapidly as it was possible to procure them ; 
and there was no limit to the Government’s 
expenditures for that purpose. Yet in his hal- 
lucination McClellan said and repeated that 
he was thwarted by “ incapables,” and that he 
had to “create an army out of nothing.” On 
the contrary, he was nght when he.stated in 
his letter of July 30, “They give me my way 
in everything, full swing and unbounded con- 
fidence.” All the resources of the country 
were at his disposal, and he was remarkably 
efficient in organization. His army grew, and 
so did the desire of the Government and the 
public for it to advance. July 27, before he 
thought he was the savior of the country, Mc- 
Clellan wrote his wife that he would “ crush 
the rebels in one campaign.” On October 6, 
he said to her, 


I shall take my own time to make an army that 
will be sure of success. . . . Ido not expect to fight 
a battle near Washington ; probably none will be 
fought till I advance and that J wi/Z not do till I 
am fully ready. My plans depend on circum- 
stances. So soon as I feel that my army is well- 
organized, and _ well-disciplined, and strong 
enough, I will advance, and force the rebels to a 
battle in a field of my own selection. A long 
time must yet elapse before I can do this, and 7 
expect all the newspapers to abuse me for delay, 
but I will not mind that. 


This was fidelity to his mission. 


How I wish [he wrote to his wife November 
17] that God had permitted me to live quietly 
and unknown with you. But his will be done! I 
will do my best, try to preserve an honest mind, 
do my duty as best I may, and will ever continue 
to pray that he will give me that wisdom, cou- 
rage, and strength, that are so necessary to me 
now. 


Here was the religious soul, the man with a 
mission from God that raised him above news- 
papers, politicians, and even above the Presi- 
dent, who, he says in the letter just quoted, “ is 
honest, and means well.” Late in November 
he wrote: 


I cannot guess at my movements, for they are 
not within my control. I cannot move without 
more means. I still trust that God will 
support me and bear me out. He could not have 
placed me here for nothing. I am doing 
[he says, late in Cocmmert ail I can to get ready 
to move before winter sets in, but it now begins 
to look as if we were condemned to a winter of 
Inactivity, 
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because the army was not large enough, and 
well enough organized, equipped, drilled, and 
disciplined. 

Its want of readiness, he says, was no fault 
of his, but was due to his being “thwarted and 
deceived by these incapables at every turn.” 

While the extensive preparations were going 
on to make the Army of the Potomac three 
hundred thousand strong, McClellan discov- 
ered a new danger growing out of the gen- 
eral urgency for an advance, from which he 
felt that he must “save the country.” It was 
a “ treasonable conspiracy ” within the Union. 
The “ Radical leaders,” in the cabinet and out 
of it, he says, finding that they could not use 
him, and seeing that 


if I achieved marked success, my influence 
would necessarily be very great throughout the 
country, . . . determined to ruin me in any event 
and by any means: first, by endeavoring to force 
me into premature movements, knowing that a 
failure would probably end my military career ; 
afterward by withholding the means necessary 
to achieve success. . . They determined that I 
should not succeed, and carried out their deter- 
mination only too well, and at fearful sacrifice 
of blood, time, and treasure. . . . I do not base 
my assertions as to the motives of the Radical 
leaders upon mere surmises but upon facts. . . 
[In the opinion of these conspirators] the great 
end and aim of the war was to abolish slavery. To 
end the war before the nation was ready for that 
would be a failure. The war must be prolonged 
and conducted so as to achieve that. . . The peo- 
ple of the North were not yet ready to accept that 
view, and it would not answer to permit me to suc- 
ceed until the people had been worked up to the 
proper pitch on that question. 

The war would not be finished until that re- 
sult was reached, and therefore it was not their 
policy to strengthen General McClellan so as 
to insure success. 

. . - Had I been successful in my first cam- 
paign [he says], the rebellion would perhaps have 
been terminated without the immediate abolition 
of slavery. 

In his opinion, if not one of the conspira- 
tors, President Lincoln was their tool. Mc- 
Clellan says: 

The Radicals never again lost their influence 
with the President, and henceforth directed all 
their efforts to prevent my achieving success. 
After this time [January 12, 13, 1862] Secretary 
Chase worked with them, and became my enemy. 


An order issued by the President in March 
restricting his authority to the Army of the 
Potomac was 
one of the steps taken to tie my hands in order 
to secure the failure of the approaching cam- 
paign. . . The Administration, and especially the 
Secretary of War were inimical to me, and did 
not desire my success. 
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An order to discontinue recruiting, issued on 
the score of economy,! April 3, 1862, is offered 
as evidence of “a desire for the failure of the 
campaign.” 


THESE quotations are from what McClellan 
wrote in his “ Own Story,” long after the war. 
He did not at the time fully realize “ the length 
to which these men were prepared to go in car- 
rying out their schemes,” but he saw the “ con- 
spiracy,” and felt that it was part of his mission 
to “save the country” from it. With a con- 
spiracy embracing the President and Cabinet 
to have his army defeated, and an opposing 
army in his front exceeding his own in num- 
bers, two-, three- or fourfold, according to his 
estimate, and bent like his own Government 
upon his destruction, McClellan’s task had 
certainly become, as he expressed it, “the 
greatest any peor weak mortal ever had to do.” 
With the Union and the Confederacy in bit- 
ter hostility to each other, McClellan, with an 
army raised by the one to put down the other, 
felt that he was called upon to use that army in 
such a way as to defeat the purposes of both. 
No wonder he did not advance! He had no 
political aims — at that time at least — and no 
sinister purpose. But, laboring under an over- 
ruling hallucination, he not only failed as a 
leader, but made a record that is inconsistent 
with his real character. The reasons which he 
gives for his refusal to advance are that 


it was not till late in November, 1861, that the 
Army of the Potomac wasinany condition tomove, 
nor even then were they capable of assaulting en- 
trenched positions. By that time the roads had 
ceased to be practicable for the movement of ar- 
mies. . Any success gained at that time in 
front of Washington could not have been followed 
up, and a victory would have given us the barren 


1 At that time there was a military force of 637,126 
men in the service, and it was the general impression 
that this force was sufficient to put down all armed re- 
sistance to the Government. 

2 Events have not proved the wisdom of the plan in 
all particulars. In November Halleck was sent to 
command in Missouri, and Buell in Kentucky, and 
McClellan says that when Buell arrived in Kentucky 
“ he found a complete state of disorganization ; not only 
so, but that nothing was being done to mend the mat- 
ter and no steps being taken to prepare the troops for 
the field.’ Nevertheless, in his letter of instructions, 
dated November 7, to Buell, he said, “ Throw the mass 
of your forces by rapid marches by Cumberland Gap, 
or Walker’s Gap, on Knoxville, in order to occupy the 
railroad at that point, and thus enable the loyal citizens 
of Eastern Tennessee to rise, while you at the same time 
cut off the enemy’s communication between Eastern 
Virginia and the Mississippi.”” This service was further 
directed in a letter from McClellan to Buell on the 12th 
of November, and McClellan states that he “constantly 
urged Buell to send a column to that region.” To 
“throw the mass of his forces on Knoxville,” Buell, 
with wagon transportation of which he had but little, 
would have had to march in mid-winter, with troops 
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possession of the field of battle with a longer and 
more difficult line of supply during the rest of the 
winter. 


The general assertions made in July that he 
would “ crush the rebels in one campaign ” and 
in October that the “ crushing defeat of the 
rebel army at Manassas” was the great object, 
and that the advance of that army should not 
be postponed beyond November 25, were not 
verified. But another cause of delay was that 
after McClellan became General-in-chief, No- 
vember 1, his 


plan comprehended in its scope the operation of all 
the armies of the Union, the Army of the Potomac 
as well. It was my intention, for reasons easy to be 
seen, that its various parts should be carried out 
simultaneously, or nearly so, and in codperation 
along the whole line. If this plan was wise,? and 
events have failed to prove that it was not, then 
it is unnecessary to defend any delay which would 
have enabled the Army of the Potomac to perform 
its share in the execution of the whole work. 


This “ plan” required that 


the Western armies should commence their ad- 
vance so much earlier than that of the Army of 
the Potomac as to engage all the Confederate 
Western forces on their own ground, and thus 
prevent them from reinforcing their army in front 
of Richmond. 


That was done effectually. The “ Western 
armies” were active, and kept the opposing 
forces so fully occupied that there was no 
transfer of their troops from West to East. 

To say nothing of minor affairs, Garfield, of 
Buell’s army, by a difficult campaign, ending 
in the battle of Middle Creek, January 10, 
drove Humphrey Marshall out of eastern Ken- 


“ disorganized” and “not prepared for the field,” a 
distance greater than from Washington to Richmond, 
cross a formidable range of mountains in which the 
enemy held the gaps, and use wagon roads worse than 
those in Virginia which McClellan pronounced at that 
season impracticable “for the movement of armies.” 
But supposing that “the mass ” of Buell’s forces had 
been pushed through to Knoxville, it could not have 
been supported or supplied, and with the great rail- 
road, a vital artery, running through Knoxville and 
connecting eastern Virginia with the southwest, the en- 
emy could — and with no military operations going on 
in Virginia certainly would — have concentrated by rail 
an overwhelming force at Knoxville, and a surrender 
or a Moscow retreat would have been the result. To 
establish and maintain a force in east Tennessee was 
even at that early date well known to be one of the 
most important of the Union’s military measures. But 
it could not be done at that time, and was accomplished 
some two years later, only by the direct operations o! 
one army and the codperation of another army, both 
better prepared and equipped than Buell’s at that time. 
This part of McClellan’s plan, being impracticable, was 
unwise. Hence the wisdom of the plan cannot pass 
as a defense of the delay of the Army of the Potomac. 
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tucky; and Thomas, also of Buell’s army, in 
midwinter advanced upon Zollicoffer, defeated 
himat the battle of Mill Springs, January 19, 20, 
killing the commander and dispersing and driv- 
ing his forces across the Cumberland River. 
Grant, of Halleck’s army, fought the battle of 
Belmont November 7, captured Fort Henry 
February 6, and Fort Donelson February 16, 
and his forces were pushed by Halleck up the 
Tennessee River to Pittsburg Landing. Be- 
fore the end of February the mass of Buell’s 
army was in middle Tennessee with a detached 
column, working its way to Cumberland 
Gap,— which it captured June 18,— and Buell 
had advanced his headquarters from Louis- 
ville to Nashville. 

McClellan’s plan was that the movement of 
the Western armies and that of the Army of the 
Potomac should be made “simultaneously, or 
nearly so, and in coéperation.” The Western 
armies, poorly armed, equipped, and drilled, 
as compared with the Army of the Potomac, 
were active and successful, fully occupying 
the forces opposed to them, and, in addition 
to this reason for moving, the President o7- 
dered, January 27, that an advance of all the 
armies should be made on February 22; and 
on January 31 issued a special order that the 
Army of the Potomac should move forward on 
or before February 22, and seize and occupy 
a point on the railroad southwest of Manassas 
Junction. But to the requirements of his own 
plan for simultaneous movements, and to the 
President’s general and special orders, McClel- 
lan felt that he was required by the great mission 
intrusted to him by God to turn a deafear. The 
“ codperation along the whole line,” required by 
his plan, failed upon his part of the line, and the 
Army of the Potomac did not then “ perform 
its share in the execution of the whole work.” 
It did not codperate with the Western and sea- 
coast forces, did not advance as ordered by 
the President, did not even brush away the 
Potomac batteries which blockaded Washing- 
ton. Yet in the impatience which its inaction 
aroused McClellan saw only proofs of the 
“ conspiracy” to “force” him “into prema- 
ture movements,” and “ failure.” It was not 
until the enemy evacuated Centerville and 
Manassas, March g, and got out of reach by 
moving behind the Rappahannock, that the 
Army of the Potomac was moved at all. Then 
it went only as far as Fairfax Court-House ; 
“ partly,” McClellan says, *‘ with the hope that 
I might be able to take advantage of some 
accident and bring Johnston to battle under 
favorable circumstances.” But the “ accident” 
did not happen, and McClellan merely rode 
over the field that the enemy, not one half 
his strength, had occupied, undisturbed, for 
the preceding eight months. When Johnston 
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abandoned Manassas, the “ Urbana” route to 
Richmond, which the President had approved 
March 8, lost its promise, and was abandoned 
also. The struggle between the President and 
McClellan concerning the line to be taken by 
the Army of the Potomac in the new condition 
of affairs, was renewed, the former still advocat- 
ing the direct overland route, with Washington 
as a base, and the latter contending for a trans- 
fer of the army to the lower Chesapeake, and 
the use of Old Point Comfort as a base, Mc- 
Clellan having said, in his report of February 3: 


I would prefer the move from Fortress Monroe 
as above, as a certain, though less brilliant, 
movement than that from Urbana, to an attack 
upon Manassas. 


This was the “lower Chesapeake,” or Penin- 
sular route. In advocating its adoption, 
McClellan said in his report of February 3: 


The roads in that region are passable at all 
seasons of the year. The country now alluded 
to is much more favorable for offensive opera- 
tions than that in front of Washington (which is 
very unfavorable), much more level, more cleared 
land, the woods less dense, the soil more sandy, 
and the spring some two or three weeks earlier. 


As it turned out, McClellan was misin- 
formed concerning the region he advocated ; 
and his movement to it divided his own forces 
and concentrated the forces of the enemy, and, 
after all, he was forced against intrenchments 
as formidable as those which he dreaded at 
Manassas. But the President yielded to his 
generals. McClellan’s plan, agreed upon con- 
ditionally, at Fairfax Court-House, March 13, 
by a council of war composed of corps com- 
manders, required 


operations to be carried on . . . from Old Point 
Comfort between the York and James rivers— 
Provided, 1st, that the enemy’s vessel Merrimac 
can be neutralized; 2d, that the means of trans- 
portation sufficient for an immediate transfer of 
the force to its new base can be ready at Wash- 
ington and Alexandria to move down the Poto- 
mac; and 3d, that a naval auxiliary force can be 
had to silence, or aid in silencing, the enemy’s 
batteries on the York River; 4th, that the force 
to be left to cover Washington shall be such as 
to give an entire feeling of security for its safety 
from menace. 


These are the four conditions upon which 
the council of war approved McClellan’s prop- 
osition to transfer the Army of the Potomac 


1 In his “ Own Story,”’ McClellan says, p. 194 : “ The 
Administration had neither the courage nor the mili- 
tary insight to understand the effect of the plan I de- 
sired to carry out.” 
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to the Peninsula. Having laid down these 
conditions, the council said: 


If the foregoing cannot be, the army should 
then be moved against the enemy behind the 
Rappahannock at the earliest possible moment. 


On March 13, the day that the council of 
war reported, the President, though not giving 
the plan his approval, authorized its execution 
by a letter, as follows, from the Secretary of 
War to McClellan : 


The President, having considered the plan of 
operations agreed upon by yourself and the com- 
manders of army corps, makes no objection to 
the same, but gives the following directions as to 
its execution : ' 

1. Leave such force at Manassas Junction as 
shall make it entirely certain that the enemy shall 
not repossess Kimself of that position and line of 
communication. 

2. Leave Washington entirely secure. 

3. Move the remainder of-the force down the 
Potomac, choosing a new base at Fortress Mon- 
roe or anywhere between here and there; or at 
all events move such remainder of the army at 
once in pursuit of the enemy by some route. 


It must be noted the fourth condition of the 
council of war was not that the force to be left to 
cover Washington should be sufficient to make 
the capital secure, or prevent its capture; but 
it was to “ be such as to give an entire feeling of 
security for its safety from menace.” Manifestly 
this condition was impossible of fulfilment, and 
nothing but blind reliance upon a higher than 
human power could have led McClellan to 
transfer the army to the Peninsula with the 
consequences of that condition staring him in 
the face; especially as the President had added 
his positive order to “leave Washington en- 
tirely secure.” 

After enunciating the four conditions upon 
which the transfer of the Army of the Potomac 
might be made, the council said: “ If the fore- 
going cannot be, the army should then be 
moved against the enemy behind the Rap- 
pahannock at the earliest possible moment.” 
Thatistosay, the council of war recommended 
to McClellan two plans of campaign, the first 
or Peninsula plan to be adopted only in case 
four distinctly stated conditions could be ful- 
filled. If not, then the second, or overland, 
plan of moving directly “ against the enemy 
behind the Rappahannock at the earliest pos- 
sible moment” was recommended. Ifthe state 
of things upon which the council based its re- 
commendation of the first plan did not exist, 
then its recommendation was unquestionably 
for the second plan. By McClellan’s approval 
of the council’s report, he was committed to the 
observance of the conditions embodied init, and 
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the question is, Did he know they could be 
fulfilled ? The answer must be, Certainly not. 
It is only necessary to read the conditions in 
the light of the facts of the time, to decide 
that. It follows that by the recommendation 
of the council of war, and his own approval of 
that recommendation, McClellan was bound 
to move directly “ against the enemy behind 
the Rappahannock at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” That was the plain logic of the case. 
But he says in his “ Own Story,” that “ as early 
as December, 1861, I had determined not to 
follow the line of operations leading by land 
from Washington to Richmond, but to conduct 
a sufficient force by water,” etc. It will be re- 
membered also that on January 31 the Presi- 
dent ordered that by February 22 the Army 
of the Potomac should advance by the over- 
land route. To this McClellan objected, and 
on February 3 the President wrote him say- 
ing: “ You and I have distinct and different 
plans for a movement of the Army of the 
Potomac— yours to be down the Chesapeake 

. mine to move directly to a point on the 
railroad southwest of Manassas.” McClellan 
submitted a strong argument in favor of his 
plan, and said, in opposition to the President’s 
plan, “In the unprecedented and impassable 
condition of the roads, it will be evident that 
no precise period can be fixed upon for the 
movement on this line.” In consequence of 
McClellan’s urgency in support of his own 
plan, and his assertion of inability to fix any 
“precise period” for movement under the 
President’s plan, the latter, when the report 
of the council of war was laid before him with 
McClellan’s approval, authorized, though he 
did not approve, the movement to the lower 
Chesapeake. That the President’s inability to 
endure further delay was a moving cause of 
his sanction, is shown by the last words of his 
letter heretofore quoted, authorizing the trans- 
fer. “At all events,” he says, “move such re- 
mainder of the army at once in pursuit of the 
enemy by some route.” 

As McClellan moved his army to the Pe- 
ninsula without the fulfilment of the conditions 
stipulated by his council of war, and against 
the judgment of the President, it is plain that 
he was still acting according to the dictates of 
his mission from God, to save the country in 
his own way. 

But no sooner had he in person, and the 
larger part of his army, gone to the Peninsula, 
than a feeling that Washington was insecure 
took possession of the authorities,— that 1s to 
say, the failure of the fourth condition expressed 
itself,— and the President directed two of his 
military advisers, General E. A. Hitchcock and 
Adjutant-General L. Thomas, to examine and 
give a distinct opinion, whether General Mc- 
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Clellan had complied or not with the order 
of the President in relation to the entire secur- 
ity of Washington. The opinion, dated April 
2, was that the order of the President “has 
not been fully complied with”; and on April 4 
the President directed that McDowell’s First 
Corps, consisting of Franklin’s, McCall’s, and 
King’s divisions, then in front of Washington, 
should be detained for the defense of the capi- 
tal. In response to McClellan’s complaints of 
the withdrawal of Blenker’s division and Mc- 
Dowell’s corps, the President wrote him April 9: 


Blenker’s division was withdrawn from you be- 
fore you left here, and you, . . . as I thought, ac- 
quiesced in it — certainly not without reluctance. 
After you left I ascertained that less than 20,000 
unorganized men, without a single field battery, 
were all you designed to be left for the defense of 
Washington and Manassas Junction ;! and part 
of this even was to go to General Hooker’s old 
position. General Banks’s corps, once designed 
for Manassas Junction, was diverted and tied up 
on the line of Winchester and Strasburg, and 
could not leave it without again exposing the Up- 
per Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. . . . My explicit order that Washington 
should . . . be left entirely secure had been ne- 
glected. It was precisely this that drove me to 
detain McDowell. 


Notwithstanding the President’s explana- 
tion, McClellan regarded the detention of Mc- 
Dowell’s corps as “ the most infamous thing 
that history has recorded.” F¥ranklin’s division, 
however, was, at McClellan’s urgent request, 
sent to him after only a week’s detention, and 
McCall’s division was, for like reason, sent to 
him while he was on the Chickahominy. But 
notwithstanding the fact that the best two 
thirds of McDowell’s corps joined McClellan, 
he alleged that he had been deprived of ¢hat 
corps, and that is the main specification in sup- 
port of the charge that a “ conspiracy of trai- 
tors who are willing to sacrifice the country 
and its army for personal spite and personal 
aims” was at work to secure his defeat “ by 
withholding the means necessary to success.” 

His feeling against the supposed conspirators 
and traitors was of course intensely bitter, and 
he attributed his failure to their machinations. 
In his “ Own Story,” he specifies the particu- 
lar act of the executive which caused the fail- 


lt is a fair presumption that an order from the Presi- 
dent to McClellan to leave Washington entirely secure 
empowered McClellan to judge what would constitute 
entire security. But an “ entire feeling of security from 
menace ’’—indeed an entire feeling of security from 
capture —could not prevail in Washington after the 
Army of the Potomac had been transferred to the Pe- 
ninsula, and though McClellan was in or near Wash- 
ington some two weeks after his movement, with its 
conditions, had been sanctioned, he had, so far as ap- 
ears, nO understanding or even discussion with the 

xecutive as to the force which would make Washing- 
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ure of the Peninsular campaign. It was this: 
On May 18, the Secretary of War addressed a 
letter to McClellan in answer to a call for Mc- 
Dowell’s force to be sent by water, in which he 
said : 


The President is not willing to uncover the cap- 
ital entirely ; and it is believed that even if this 
were prudent, it would require more time to effect 
a junction between your army and that of the Rap- 
pahannock ? by the-way of the Potomac and York 
rivers than by a land march. In order, therefore, 
to increase the strength of the attack upon Rich- 
mond at the earliest moment, General McDowell 
has been ordered to march upon that city by the 
shortest route. 

He is ordered, keeping himself always in posi- 
tion to save the capital from any possible attack, 
so to operate as to put his left wing in communi- 
cation with your right wing, and you are instructed 
to codperate so as to establish this communication 
as soon as possible, by extending your right wing 
to the north of Richmond. 


McClellan says: 


This order rendered it impossible for me to use 
the James River as a line of operations, and forced 
me to establish our depots on the Pamunkey and 
to approach Richmond from the north. Herein 
lay the failure of the campaign. ... As it was 
impossible to get at Richmond, and the enemy’s 
army covering it, without crossing the Chicka- 
hominy, I was obliged to divide the Army of the 
Potomac into two parts, separated by that stream. 


The facts of record are at variance with the 
foregoing quotation. The Merrimac was not 
destroyed till May 11, and prior to that date 
the Confederates held Norfolk and the James 
River. McClellan of his own free will had es- 
tablished his depots on the Pamunkey before 
the President’s order of May 18 was received 
— before it was evenmade. Hehad taken loco- 
motives and cars in his transports for the pur- 
pose of using the railroad from White House 
to Richmond as his line of operations. Though 
free and vigorous in his protests against such 
action on the President’s part as he did not like, 
McClellan at the time did not allege that the 
letter of May 18 forced him to the Pamunkey 
as a base,’ or that he had any objection to that 
base. It was the base he had intended to use 
in his favorite plan of advancing by Urbana. 


ton secure from “ menace”’ or capture. He left at Ma- 
nassas and Washington — or ordered there — all that 
he deemed necessary to garrison those places, and 
also posted a force under Banks in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 
7 The forces gathered under McDowell on the Wash- 
ington overland line after McClellan went to the Penin- 
sula were named the Army of the Rappahannock. 
3In McClellan’s testimony before the committee on 
the conduct of the war, the following appears : “ Ques- 
tion: Could not the advance on Richmond from Wil- 
liamsburg have been made with better prospects of 
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McClellan in person arrived at the White House 
May 16, and wrote his wife: “ Have just ar- 
rived over horrid roads. No further movement 
possible till they improve.” The next day, May 
17, he wrote her: “I expect to have our 
advance parties near [enough to] Bottom’s 
Bridge to-day”; he added that all the bridges 
were burned, but that the river was fordable, 
so the difficulty was “ not insuperable by any 
means,” showing that he did not know that the 
Chickahominy was going to be a serious obsta- 
cle. On the 18th he wrote: “ We will go to 
Tunstall’s or perhaps a little beyond it, and will 
now soon close up on the Chickahominy, and 
find out what Secesh is doing. I think he will 
Sight us there, or between that and Richmond.” 

Itis not only true that McClellan established 
his depots on the Pamunkey of his own accord, 
but it is further true that it was his intention 
before leaving’ Washington to establish them 
there. In a report to the Secretary of War, 
dated March 19, he said: 


I have the honor to submit the following notes 
on the proposed operations of the active portion 
of the Army of the Potomac. The proposed plan 
of campaign is to assume Fort Monroe as the first 
base of operations, /aking the line of Yorktown 
and West Point upon Richmond as the line of op- 
erations, Richmond being the objective point. It 
is assumed that the fall of Richmond involves that 
of Norfolk, and the whole of Virginia; a/so that 
we shall fight a decisive battle between West Point 
and Richmond. ... It ts also clear that West 
Point should as soon as fossible be reached and 
used as our main depot. 


Here the objective, the base, and the line of 
operations (upon which he expected a decisive 
battle “ between West Point and Richmond” ) 
are laid down with mathematical accuracy by 
McClellan himself before starting from Wash- 
ington ; and he indicated no purpose, and ex- 
pressed no wish, to change the base or line until 
the enemy turned or was turning his right flank 
late in June. Nothing but hallucination grow- 
ing out of his higher-law mission could have 
_ induced McClellan, in face of these facts, to 
write after the war that he was “forced” by 


success by the James River than by the route pursued, 
and what were the reasons for taking the route adopted? 

“ Answer: 1 do not think that the navy at that time 
was in a condition to make the line of the James River 
perfectly secure for our supplies. The line of the Pa- 
munkey offered greater advantages in that respect. The 
place was in a better position to effect a junction with 
any troops that might move from Washington on the 
Fredericksburg line. I remember that the idea of mov- 
ing on the James River was seriously discussed at that 
time. But the conclusion was arrived at that under the 
circumstances then existing the route actually followed 
was the best. I think the Merrimac was destroyed 
while we were at Williamsburg.” 
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the Secretary’s letter of May 18 to “ establish 
our depots on the Pamunkey, and to approach 
Richmond from the north” ; and to add, speak- 
ing of the army after it had been driven to the 
James by the enemy, “it was at last upon its 
true line of operations,! which I had been un- 
able to adopt at an earlier day in consequence 
of the Secretary of War’s peremptory order of 
May 18, requiring the right wing to be extended 
to the north of Richmond.” 

The “ decisive battle between West Point 
and Richmond,” predicted by McClellan, was 
fought, beginning June 26, by the enemy in full 
force attacking the right flank of the Army of 
the Potomac after it had lain six weeks astride 
of the Chickahominy. McClellan was forced 
to the James River, which had come into pos- 
session of our gunboats, after the fall of Norfolk 
and destruction of the Merrimac, May 11. Even 
before the attack his mind seems to have been 
fastened, not upon taking Richmond, but upon 
“saving” the Army of the Potomac and the 
country. At 6:15 Pp. M., on June 25, he tele- 
graphed Stanton: 


I have just returned from the field, and find 
your despatch in regard to Jackson. Several con- 
trabands, just in, give information confirming the 
supposition that Jackson’s advance is at or near 
Hanover Court House, and that Beauregard ar- 
rived with strong reinforcements in Richmond 
yesterday. I incline to think that Jackson will 
attack my right and rear. The rebel force is esti- 
mated at two hundred thousand. . . . This army 
will do all in the power of men 40 hold their posi- 
tion and repulse any attack. 1 regret my great 
inferiority of numbers. . . . If the result of the 
action, which will probably occur to-morrow, or 
within a short time, is a disaster, the responsibil- 
ity cannot be thrown on my shoulders; it must 
rest where it belongs. 


On the 28th he sent a long telegram to the 
Secretary of War reporting the disaster, and 
closed it by saying, no doubt with the assumed 
conspiracy of “traitors” and his mission to 
“save” the country still uppermost in his mind, 


The Government has not sustained this army. 
If you do not do so now the game is lost. // / 


1 After McClellan reached the James he said in a 
communication to the President, July 4, “ Our commu- 
nications by the James River are not secure. There 
are points where the enemy can establish themselves 
with cannon or musketry and command the river, and 
where it is not certain that our gunboats can drive 
them out. In case of this, or in case our front is broken, 
I will still make every effort to preserve at least the 
cates! of the army,’’ and added, July 7, “ I have 

een anxious about my communications. Had lon 
consultation about it with Flag-Officer Goldsboroug 
last night.” 

This is the line to which he says he changed base as 
the “true line of operations.” 
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save this army now, I tell + 98 plainly I owe no Thereupon he proceeded to lay down a defi- 
thanks to you or to any other persons in Wash- nite course for the Government to pursue in the 
ington. You have done your best to sacrifice this )road field of its “ civil and military policy.” It 
ath is easy to understand, as McClellan says in his 
This was the language of a man laboring under “ Own Story” of the President’s treatment of 
a deep-seated hallucination. On June 26, the the letter, that after“ he read it in my presence,” 
day the battle opened, he telegraphed to his he did not allude “ further to it during his visit, 
wife: or. at any time after that.” 

You ‘tisiy be Sere that your husband will not This letter under the circumstances is one 
disgrace you, and I am confident that God will of the most extraordinary productions pont awe 
smile upon my efforts and give our arms success. ord? When McClellan wrote it he was not 

General-in-chief. His only functions were those 

On June 11 he wrote her: of the commander of the Army of the Potomac, 
and that army, worsted in a seven days’ fight, 
had been driven to the cover of the gunboats 
on James River, and, as McClellan himself re- 


Even after the Seven Days’ fight was over,he Ported, was in danger of being cut off from 
was still in pursuance of the sacred mission im- Supplies, and overwhelmed by an attack in 
posed upon him alone of saving the army and front. In this condition of affairs he addressed 
the country. a carefully prepared letter to the President, 

On July 17 he said: laying down a civil and military policy for the 

: dial } United States, covering among other things 

I did have a terrible time during that week, for the question of slavery, and urging the ex- 
I stood alone without any one to help me. tremity of his own military situation as an ar- 
gument for the adoption of his views upon 
political as well as military policies. In a letter 

I have written a strong, frank letter to the to his wife of August 30, McClellan said, “ You 
Presiacnt. . . . If he acts upon it ¢he country know that I have a way of attending to most 
will be saved — other things than my own affairs.” No better 
and at midnight he added, proof of that could be offered than his “ Har- 

rison’s Bar letter,” written under the halluci- 

I am alone with you and the Almighty, whose nation that he was the chosen savior of the 
good and powerful hand has saved me and my country. Engaged in actual war, with the cause 
—_ he was fighting for at stake upon the use of 
And as late as August 23 he wrote her: his sword, he proceeded to “ save the country ” 
with his pen. 

From what the President saw and heard at 
Harrison’s Bar, and with McClellan’s letter in 
his pocket, it must have been with a heavy 
heart that he returned to Washington on July 
But the most striking proof of McClellan’s 9. According to McClellan, the Army of the 
hallucination is afforded by his so-called “Har- Potomac, the mainstay of the Union, far away 
rison’s Bar letter” of July 7. He begins by upon the Peninsula, was besieged, with its line 
saying to the President, who was then at his of communication by James River insecure, 
camp, its front in danger of being overwhelmed, and 

z : the rebel army victorious, and 200,000 strong, 

You have been fully informed that the rebel between McClellan and Washington, in the 
ee wise ne wee Poy the trl ag of te finest season for military operations. 
whelming us attacking our sitions, or reauc- : 
ing us by Nvclingy our oar snieeaioiion I Onthe r rth the Pr esident ordered that bys 
cannot but regard our condition as critical — eral Halleck “be assigned to command the 

whole land-forces of the United States as 
and then tells the President that general-in-chief, and that he repair to this 
capital.” Halleck reached Washington July 23, 
and was confronted by the great military prob- 
lem then pressing for solution. Pope’s “ Army 


I must be careful, for it would be utter destruc- 
tion to this army were I to be disabled. 


On July 8 he says: 


I take it for granted that my orders will be as 
disagreeable as it is possible to make them unless 
Pope is beaten, in which case they will want me 
to save Washington again. 


the time has come when the Government must 
determine upon a civil and military policy cover- 
ing the whole ground of our national trouble. 


1 Yet after the war he says in his “Own Story” that “ Noone of McClellan’s most intimate personal friends 
at last the army, being on the James, was upon “its at the North knew even of the existence of this letter, un- 
true line of operations.” til rumors about it came from members of Mr. Lin- 

° The editor of McClellan’s “ Own Story’’deniesthat coln’s cabinet.” 

“the letter was written in consultation with friends at This goes to show that the letter was evolved by 
the North as a political document” ; and says, p. 489, McClellan’s own sense of his mission. ‘ 
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of Virginia,” some 40,000 strong, made up of 
McDowell’s, Frémont’s, and Banks’s forces, 
was in front of Washington, and McClellan’s 
Army of the Potomac, about go,000 effective, 
was beleaguered in the Peninsula, and the rebel 
army, estimated by McClellan at 200,000 men, 
was between them. The Union forces were to 
be united, and Washington was to be protected. 
McClellan maintained that he should be hea- 
vily reinforced, but whether he could after his 
repulse take Richmond against the enormous 
force he thought opposed to him was a matter 
of grave doubt, and if he could, might it not 
result in an exchange of capitals — the enemy 
giving up Richmond, and taking Washington ? 
Before deciding the momentous question that 
met him at the threshold of his new office, Hal- 
leck, the day after his arrival in Washington, 
started to the Peninsula to confer with McClel- 
lan. He reached Harrison’s Bar July 25, had a 
full conference with McClellan,and on hisreturn 
to Washington made a report— July 27 —to 
the Secretary of War, the correctness of which 
McClellan never disputed. 
In that report Halleck says: 


I stated to the general that the object of my 
visit was to ascertain from him his views and 
wishes in regard to future operations. He said 
that he proposed to cross the James River at that 
point, attack Petersburg, and cut off the enemy’s 
communications by that route south, making no 
further demonstration for the present against 
Richmond. I stated to him very frankly my views 
in regard to the danger and impracticability of the 
plan, to most of which he finally agreed. 

I then told him that it seemed to me a military 
necessity to concentrate his forces, with those of 
General Pope, on some point where they could 
at the same time cover Washington, and operate 
against Richmond, unless he felt strong enough 
to attack the latter place with a strong probability 
of success, with the reinforcements which could be 
given tohim. He expressed the opinion that with 
30,000 reinforcements he could attack Richmond 
with a ‘* good chance of success.” I replied that 
I was authorized by the President to promise only 
20,000, and that if he could not take Richmond 
with that number, we must devise some plan for 
withdrawing his troops from their present posi- 
tion to some point where they could unite with 
those of General Pope without exposing Wash- 
ington. He thought there would be no serious 
difficulty in withdrawing his forces for that pur- 
pose, but the movement he said would have a 
demoralizing influence on his own troops, and 
suggested the propriety of their holding their 
present position till sufficient reinforcements could 
be collected. I told him that I had no authority to 
consider that proposition, and that he must decide 
between advising the withdrawal of his forces to 
some point, to be agreed upon, to meet General 
Pope, or to advance on Richmond with the rein- 
forcements which the President had offered; that I 
was not sufficiently advised in regard to the posi- 
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tion of our forces, and those of the enemy, to say 
how many additional troops could be given to him 
with safety, but that the President had decided that 
question by fixing his reinforcements at 20,000, 
and I could promise no addition to that number. 

I inferred from his remarks that under these cir- 
cumstances he would prefer to withdraw and unite 
with General Pope; but I advised him to consult 
his officers, and give me a final answer in the 
morning. He did so, and the next morning in- 
formed me that he would attack Richmond with 
the reinforcements promised. He would not say 
that he thought the probabilities of success were 
in his favor, but that there was ‘‘a chance,” and 
he was ‘‘ willing to try it.” In regard to the force 
of the enemy, he expressed the opinion that it was 
not less than 200,000, and I found that in this es- 
timate most of his officersagreed. His own effec- 
tive force was, officers and men, about 90,000, 
which, with, 20,000 reinforcements, would make 
110,000. I had no time or opportunity to inves- 
tigate the facts upon which these estimates were 
based, and therefore can give no opinion as to their 
correctness. His officers, as I understood, were 
about equally divided in opinion in regard to the 
policy of withdrawing or risking an attack on 
Richmond. 


It is plain from this that McClellan’s plan 
was not toresume his advance upon Richmond, 
but to put his army across James River to cut 
the enemy’s communications with the South. 
He would not say that he thought the proba- 
bilities of success “ were in his favor,” in case 
of another advance against that city, but 
merely that there was a “chance.” That he 
meant nothing more than this is supported by 
the statement in a letter to his wife, August 8, 
“ My only hope is that I can induce the enemy 
to attack me.” The Government was not wil- 
ling to take the “ chance,” and the result was 
his withdrawal from the Peninsula. This, of 
course, was a severe blow to him. Prior to this 
he does not appear even to have thought evil 
of Halleck. July 25, before Halleck arrived, 
McClellan wrote to his wife, “ I think Halleck 
will support me.” August 1, after Halleck’s re- 
turn to Washington, he wrote, “ I have a very 
friendly letter from Halleck this morning” ; but 
his relations with the Government had not im- 
proved. August 2 he said in a letter to his wife, 


When you contrast the policy I urge in my let- 
ter to the President with that of Congress and of 
Mr. Pope, you can readily agree with me that 
there can be but little natural confidence between 
the Government and myself. We are the anti- 
podes of each other. 


By August 4 he received Halleck’s order to 
withdraw the Army of the Potomac, and then, 
though not characterized as a “conspirator” or 
traitor, Halleck was put down as one of that 
“ herd,” and was denounced as a suspicious 
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character and as hopelessly stupid. August 4 
McClellan wrote his wife, “ Halleck has begun 
to show the cloven foot”; August 8, “I strongly 
suspect him”; August ro: 


Halleck is turning out just like the rest of the 
herd. . . . The absurdity of Halleck’s course in 
ordering the army away from here is that it can- 
not possibly reach Washington in time to do any 
good, but will necessarily be too late. I am sorry 
to say that I am forced to the conclusion that H. 
is very dull and very incompetent. Alas! poor 
country ! 


and finally, in his “ Own Story,” written twenty 
years after the war, he says: 


Of all men whom I have encountered in high 
position, Halleck was the most hopelessly stupid. 
It was more difficult to get an idea through his 
head than can be conceived by any one who never 
made the attempt. I do not think he ever hada 
correct military idea from beginning to end. 


Hissuperiors were all “ incapables,” or “con- 
spirators,” and it belonged to him alone to save 
the country. After the withdrawal from the 
Peninsula was begun, in pursuance of the orders 
of August 4, McClellan says: 


It was continued with the utmost rapidity un- 
til all the troops and material were en route both 
by land and water on the morning of the 16th; 
{and he adds] late in the afternoon of that day, 
when the last man had disappeared from the de- 
serted camps, I followed with my personal staffin 
the track of the grand Army of the Potomac, bid- 
ding farewell to the scenes still covered with the 
marks of its presence, and to de forever memora- 
ble in history as the vicinity of tts most brilliant 
exploits. 


This touching picture was drawn in his of- 
ficial report of August 4, 1863, and repeated 
in his “Own Story.” No one can dispute the 
individual heroism and fortitude of the men 
composing the Army of the Potomac in that 
campaign, but this great general, one of the 
purest and most intelligent of men, must have 
been laboring under a delusion when he pro- 
nounced the failure of the Army of the Potomac 
in the Peninsula to be more “ brilliant” than 
the subsequent exploits of that army in captur- 
ing Richmond and all the opposing forces. 

Pope’s defeat carried consternation from Bull 
Run to Washington for the second time, and 
McClellan was again called to power, notwith- 
standing the bad relations between him and the 
Government. His Peninsula campaign had 
failed, his army had been brought back to 
Washington against his will, and Halleck had 
superseded him as Commander-in-chief. Ad- 
versity partly dispelled his hallucination, and 
he entered with vigor and ability upon the per- 
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formance of his new duties as commander of 
the defenses of Washington. The capital, how- 
ever, was not in danger. Its intrenchments 
were formidable,! as McClellan knew before 
he left the city in the spring; the battles that 
had been fought had not been without heavy 
losses to the enemy, and though Pope’s army 
was defeated, it was far from destroyed. Only a 
little more than one corps of the Army of the 
Potomac had been seriously engaged under 
Pope. They had suffered severely, but had lost 
neither spirit nor organization. The other corps 
of the Army of the Potomac were intact and in 
good order, having had no engagements since 
the Seven Days’ fight on the Peninsula nearly 
two months before. 
McClellan wrote his wife, September 2: 


Pope is ordered to fall back upon Washington, 
and as he reénters everything is to come under 
my command again. A terrible and thankless 
task. Yet I will do my best with God’s blessing 
to perform it. God knows that I need His help. 
Pray that God will help me in the great task now 
imposed upon me. . . . I only consent to take it 
for my country’s sake and with the humble hope 
God has called me to it. 


Here again was an earnest and honest con- 
viction of a sacred mission. 

McClellan with great promptness and in- 
dustry gathered up his forces, and with good 
generalship marched forth to give battle to 
Lee, who was moving into Maryland. He won 
the battles of South Mountain September 14, 
and Antietam September 17, but the functions 
of the subordinate general were again sup- 
planted by those of the savior of the country. 
September 5 he wrote his wife: 


The case is desperate, but with God’s help I 
will try unselfishly to do my best, and, if He wills 
it, accomplish the sa/vation of the nation... . 
How weary I am of this struggle against adversity! 
But one thing sustains me—that is my trust in 
God. .. . Truly God is trying me in the fire. 


It is noteworthy that in a despatch to his 
wife, dated September 7, McClellan said: 


The feeling of the Government toward me I 
am sure is kind and trusting. I hope with God’s 
blessing to justify the great confidence they now 
repose in me, and will bury the past in oblivion. 


September 20, after Antietam, he wrote: 


I feel some little pride in having with a beaten 
and demoralized army defeated Lee so utterly and 
saved the North so completely. . . . Since I left 
Washington, Stanton has again asserted that I, 
not Pope, lost the battle of Manassas, No. 2. 


1In his “ Own Story,” p. 196, he calls them “ nu- 
merous well-built and well-armed fortifications.” 
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I am tired of fighting against such disadvantages, 
and feel that at is now time for the country to 
come to my help and remove these difficulties 
from my path. . . . I feel that I have done all 
that can be asked in twice saving the country. If 
I continue in its service, I have at least the right 
to demand a guarantee that I shall not be inter- 
fered with. I know I cannot have that assurance 
so long as Stanton continues in the position of 
Secretary of War, and Halleck as general-in-chief. 


The subordinate general who admitted on 
the 7th the “ kind feeling” and “ great confi- 
dence of the Government,” and buried “ the 
past in oblivion,” after two weeks of success 
was again the savior of the country, demand- 
ing the dismissal of his two military superiors, 
the Secretary of War and the General-in-chief! 


September 22 he wrote his wife : 


I am confident that the poison still rankles in 
the veins of my enemies at Washington, and that 
so long as they live it will remain there. 


It will be remembered that in a telegram 
to Stanton of June 28, during the Seven Days’ 
fight, he said: 


If I save this army now, I tell you plainly I 
owe no thanks to you or to any other persons in 
Washington. You have done your best to sacri- 
fice this army. 


This probably is some of the “ poison” to 
which he refers, because in a letter of July 20 
he said in relation to the bitter charge just 
made : 


Of course they will never forgive me for that. 
I knew it when I wrote it. 


It was no doubt true that McClellan had 
bitter enemies in Washington. His own con- 
duct rendered that inevitable, and, as shown 
by the quotation just made, he knew that he 
had said what they could “ never forgive.” It 
was a life and death struggle between him and 
them. But the trial really took place before 
the tribunal of public opinion. McClellan was 
defeated there, not by the action of his enemies 
in Washington, but by his own inaction in the 
field. Having defeated Lee and driven him 
across the Potomac, the Government and the 
public demanded an active pursuit, and, in re- 
fusing that, McClellan lost his case. Antietam 
was fought on the 17th of September. On the 
18th the rebel army recrossed the Potomac 
into Virginia. McClellan would not pursue for 
various reasons — want of transportation, of 
clothing and equipage, etc., and because 


the entire army had been greatly exhausted by un- 
avoidable overwork, fatiguing marches, hunger, 
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a want of sleep and rest, [he] did not feel author- 
ized to cross the river with the main army, over a 
very deep and difficult ford, in pursuit of the re- 
treating enemy, known to be in strong force on 
the south bank, and thereby place that stream, 
which was liable at any time to rise above a ford- 
ing stage, between my army and its base of supply. 


The Government and the public, believing 
that the advantage gained ought to be followed 
up, and that the rebel army, far from Rich- 
mond, must be quite as greatly reduced in num- 
bers and supplies, and as much worn out by 
marching and fighting, as the Army of the Po- 
tomac, insisted upon an active continuation of 
the campaign. McClellan insisted upon rest 
and further preparation. On September 22 he 
telegraphed Halleck : 


As soon as the exigencies of the service will 
admit of it, this army should be reorganized. It 
is absolutely necessary, to secure its efficiency, 
that the old skeleton regiments should be filled 
up at once. 


And on September 27 he said in a long re- 
port : 


This army is not now in condition to undertake 
another campaign, nor to bring on another bat- 
tle unless great advantages areoffered. . . . The 
new regiments need instruction. . . . My pres- 
ent purpose is to hold the army about as it is 
now, rendering Harper’s Ferry secure and watch- 
ing the river closely, intending to attack the en- 
emy should he attempt to cross to this side. . . 
When the river rises so that the enemy cannot 
cross in force, I purpose concentrating the army 
somewhere near Harper’s Ferry and then acting 
according to circumstances. 


He was waiting for the river to rise so that 
the enemy could not get at him, when the Gov- 
ernment was thankful that it remained low, 
expecting him to get at the enemy. He said 
further : 


I rather apprehend a renewal of the attempt 
in Maryland, should the river remain low for a 
great length of time and should they receive con- 
siderable addition to their force. . . . In the last 
battles the enemy was undoubtedly greatly supe- 
rior to us in numbers, and it was only by very hard 
fighting that we gained the advantage we did. 


On September 29 he wrote his wife : 


I think Secesh has gone to Winchester. . . - 
If he has gone there I will be able to arrange my 
troops more with a view to comfort, and if it will 
only rain a little so as to raise the river, will feel 
quite justified in asking for a short leave. 


All this was in the season for offensive op- 
erations, and when the Government wanted 
activity. It gave McClellan’s enemies in Wash- 
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ington and elsewhere the very advantage they 
desired. It was not then in theig power to de- 
stroy him, but it was in his power to destroy 
himself, by losing again the confidence of the 
Government and the public, and reviving the 
discontent at his inactivity that had so nearly 
proved fatal to him during the preceding au- 
tumn and winter. By October 6 the President’s 
patience was exhausted, and Halleck tele- 
graphed McClellan on that day: 


The President directs that you cross the Poto- 
mac, and give battle to the enemy or drive him 
south, 


But McClellan did not move. On October 25 
the President in his own name telegraphed 
McClellan ; 


I have just read your despatch about sore- 
tongued and fatigued horses. Will you pardon 
me for asking what the horses of your army have 
done since the battle of Antietam that fatigues 
anything. 


Possibly the rebuke in this despatch was un- 
merited, but the President’s telegram shows the 
feeling that McClellan’s delay had aroused. 
McClellan was aware of the impatience pre- 
vailing throughout the country as well as in 
Washington, and wrote his wife October 25, 
“I see there is much impatience throughout 
the country for a move”; but fidelity to the 
great task intrusted to him by God of saving 
the country, in his own way, was uppermost in 
his mind. 

The many questions and disputes, the na- 
ture and spirit of which may be inferred from 
the President’s telegram about fatigued horses, 
that arose between McClellan and the Wash- 
ington authorities at that time revived the 
doubts, which his advance to Antietam had 
nearly removed, concerning his fitness for ag- 
gressive operations, and increased the strength 
and bitterness of his enemies. On October 28 
Halleck reported to the Secretary of War: “In 
my opinion there has been no such want of 
supplies in the army under General McClellan 
as to prevent his compliance with the orders 
to advance against the enemy.” At last Mc- 
Clellan “ fixed upon the rst of November as 
the earliest date at which the forward move- 
ment could be commenced” — thirty-three days 
after the battle of Antietam! By November 2 
he was on the march in grand style, with fair 
promise of an active and successful campaign. 
Ripened by experience, he was at his best. 
But his advance had for the second time been 
too long delayed for his own good. On No- 
vember 7 he received an order relieving him 
from command of the Army of the Potomac, 
and his military career closed forever. 

McClellan believed to the day of his death 
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that the enemy outnumbered him, and that the 
Government was controlled by a conspiracy to 
prevent him from succeeding, lest he should 
destroy the military power of the Confederacy 
and end the war before slavery was abolished. 
To save the country from danger within and 
without, he had to make sure of saving the 
Army of the Potomac, and that required him 
not to attack the army opposed to him, except 
under specially favorable circumstances, In- 
stead of forcing the fighting, he was led to the 
policy of over-caution, and of waiting to take 
advantage of the audacity or blunders of the 
enemy. Ontheother hand, the task which had 
been assumed by the Northern people and the 
Government was to suppress by force of arms, 
and in the shortest possible time, a flagrant re- 
bellion. Their policy wasessentially and neces- 
sarily offensive war of the most aggressive kind. 
When McClellan said July 27, 1861, he would 
“crush the rebels in one campaign,” he was 
exactly in harmony with the Government and 
the public. They gave him what they thought 
ample means, and there never was a day dur- 
ing his command that the Government and the 
Northern people did not desire him to defeat 
the “rebels.” It was for that purpose they put 
themselves into his military custody. Many of 
his supporters were alienated by his failure to 
fight as they expected, but no Union man, in 
the Government service orout of it, sought or 
desired the failure of his campaigns or battles. 
For a year before he was relieved from duty 
his military operations were not conducted in 
accordance with the policy of the Government, 
and that year, notwithstanding some successes, 
was one of disaster and disappointment to the 
North. These, in general terms, are the con- 
siderations that gave weight to the demands of 
Stanton and other opponents of McClellan that 
he be relieved from command regardless of 
his professional ability, his early promise, his 
services in organizing the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and the advantages he had gained or 
might be about to gain in encounters with the 
enemy. Lincoln’s opinion of McClellan’s fit- 
ness for the occasion was, in the end, probably 
about thesame as Stanton’s ; but it is not likely 
that he would have acted upon it, if Stanton 
and others had not urged him. His kindness 
of heart was in the way, and he was constitu- 
tionally reluctant to make changes, especially 
at such a time ; or, as he expressed it, he did not 
like to “ swap horses while crossing a stream.” 

Though an earnest religionist, McClellan 
was not a fanatic. The mission with which he 
thought he was charged was a function of his 
military command, and ended with it. Like a 
patriot and a good soldier, he accepted depo- 
sition gracefully, and his relief from duty did 
not cause a ripple of disorder in the noble Army 
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of the Potomac, with which he was popular to 
the last. 


In his book, “‘ The Peninsula,’’ General Webb says : 
“This then to be the first deduction from the narrative 
of the events of 1861 and 1862: General McClellan 
did not give to the will of the President, and the de- 
mands of the people, that weight in the formation of his 
plans of campaign to which they were entitled.” 

Probably the author did not express his meaning ac- 
curately in the foregoing quotation. Strictly construed, 
the criticism is not correct. The formation of his plans 
of campaign is one of the things in which the general 
cannot rest upon “ the people,” nor even upon the Pres- 
ident, though of course the latter must always be im- 
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plicitly obeyed. The formation of plans of campaign 
1s a professional matter of the highest importance. It 
belongs to the Soldier, not to the civilian, and the gen- 
eral is bound to proceed in that duty of his office ac- 
cording to his own judgment and conscience. The plan 
of campaign is one of the things which by its nature 
must be kept from “the people,” as long as possible, 
lest it become known totheenemy. McClellan’s failure 
to give weight to the will of the President and the de- 
mands of the people in his particular was not his mis- 
take. The trouble was that, from an honest conviction 
of his own high mission, he put himself above both 
President and people in all matters relating to the war. 
In short, he acted conscientiously as the chosen savior 
of his country, instead of a subordinate soldier of the 


Republic. 
James B. Fry. 
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AN UNKNOWN 
e4/F a thin circular sheet of metal be 
fastened firmly at the center by a 
clamp, and if a violin bow be drawn 
across its edge, a musical note will 
be produced. The plate is thrown into vibra- 
tion by the bow; the vibration does not all 
come up at once and all go down at once, but 
it divides itself into some even number of sec- 
tors, say six or eight, and as one sector goes 
up the sector on each side of it goes down. ‘The 
line between two adjacent sectors goes neither 
up nor down, but remains at rest. If sand be 
scattered evenly over the plate before the musi- 
cal note is produced, it will be shaken off the 
parts which are most in motion, and it will col- 
lect in the lines of rest, or “ nodal lines,” as they 
are called. Different musical notes cause the 
plate to be differently divided up, and the state 
of vibration of the plate is made plain to the eye 
by the lines of sand marked out on it. This ex- 
periment, a very striking one, which is still per- 
formed in all physical laboratories,was exhibited 
at Paris, soon after its discovery by Chladni, in 
1808. It created a great sensation, and a com- 
mission was appointed to repeat it with various 
modifications, and to make areport upon it. The 
Institute of France, at the suggestion of Napo- 
leon, offered its grand prize for a mathematical 
discussion of the phenomenon. There were not 
wanting great mathematicians in Paris at that 
time — Lagrange, Laplace, Legendre, Poisson, 
Fourier, but none of them were inclined to un- 
dertake this question; Lagrange, in fact, had 
said that it could not be solved by any of the 
then known mathematical methods. The offer 
was twice renewed by the Institute, and in 1816 
the prize was conferred upon a woman, Mlle. 
Sophie Germain. It is very remarkable that 
so great a distinction as to have received the 
prize of the Institute of France for a pro- 
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found mathematical discussion should not have 
preserved the name of Sophie Germain from 
oblivion, but it has not done so. There are 
probably not a score of persons in this country 
who have ever heard of her, and in her own 
country she is not usually mentioned among its 
famous women. As proof that women may be 
pure mathematicians, Mrs. Somerville has had, 
outside of Italy and Russia, to stand alone. 
This is unfortunate, for the detractors of her sex 
have maintained that her work, though exceed- 
ingly profound, was not remarkable for origi- 
nality. That charge cannot be brought against 
Sophie Germain. She showed great boldness 
in attacking a physical question which was at 
that time entirely outside the range of mathe- 
matical treatment, and the more complicated 
cases of which have not yet submitted them- 
selves to analysis. The equation of elastic la- 
minz, which is still called Germain’s equation, 
formed the starting-point of a new branch of 
the theory of elasticity. In her later years 
Sophie Germain turned her attention to ques- 
tions of philosophy, and high German authority 
has recently discovered that her philosophi- 
cal writings contain the germ of the Positive 
Philosophy of Comte. It is a curious thing that 
a woman so deserving of recognition has not re- 
ceived it in a fuller degree ; it must be looked 
upon as one of those accidents by which the 
distribution of praise for merit is too often badly 
regulated. A mathematician, so remote is his 
subject from the ordinary concerns of men, has 
to be a very great mathematician indeed to 
be so much as heard of by the general public. 
Sophie Germain, besides deserving remem- 
brance on account of her contributions to 
science, had a charming personality, and the 
few details that have been preserved concern- 
ing her life will not be found to be without in- 
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terest. The authority for them is an article by 
Libri, the Italian mathematician, which ap- 
peared in the “ Journal des Débats ” at the time 
of her death. Later writers, including the au- 
thor of the biography prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of her philosophical works, which was 
published in 1879 (Paris: P. Ritti), have added 
little that is important to his account. 

On April 1, 1776, ina modest house in the 
Rue Saint Denis, in Paris, Marie Sophie Ger- 
main was born. Her parents were Ambroise 
Frangois Germain and Marie Madeleine Gru- 
guelu. Not much can be said about her fam- 
ily. It is only known that her father, a skilful 
goldsmith, belonged to the cultivated and lib- 
eral bourgeoisie, and that he was the partizan, 
if not the friend, of the philosophers and the 
political economists. It is plain that she must 
have passed her earliest years in a family in 
which there were plenty of serious subjects for 
conversation. She soon exhibited great ma- 
turity of intellect, and remarkable depth of feel- 
ing. Her gloomy anticipations concerning the 
future of her country were a distinct cause of 
suffering to her, and she sought for some occu- 
pation sufficiently absorbing to distract her at- 
tention from her fears. At the age of thirteen 
she was one day turning over the pages of 
Montluca’s “ History of Mathematics” in her 
father’s library, when she came upon the elo- 
quent account of the death of Archimedes — 
how he was so absorbed in the consideration 
of a geometrical figure that he heard nothing of 
the taking of Syracuse, or of the plundering 
of the city, and that, when a Roman soldier 
appeared before him, he met death at his hands 
without raising his eyes from his work. She 
conceived asudden passion for a science which 
could procure such absolute concentration and 
such total oblivion from the cares and griefs 
of life, and she resolved at that moment to de- 
vote herself to the study of mathematics. That 
resolution she carried out. She had no teach- 
ers, she had few books, but she had an unlim- 
ited store of energy. She studied by day and 
by night. Her family were alarmed at so much 
ardor, and endeavored to turn her attention to 
more ladylike pursuits. They tried the plan 
of putting out her fire and taking away her 
clothes at night, but she was found in the morn- 
ing wrapped up in blankets, absorbed in her 
studies in a room so cold that the ink was 
frozen in the inkstand. It is a curious coinci- 
dence that Mrs. Somerville, at that very same 


1 The general law that women’s learning must be got 
by heroic measures, if at all, is not yet obsolete. Ellen 
Watson, the highly gifted young woman, Clifford’s pu- 
pil, who died at the Cape of Good Hope at an early age, 
did all her studying before breakfast, because ‘she was 
required to spend the day-time in teaching her younger 
brothers and sisters; and the very last number of the 
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time, in her little village in Scotland, was obliged 
to wrap herself up in blankets to pursue her 
studies before breakfast, because her whole day 
had to be devoted to the practice of music and 
painting, and to her lessons at the shop of the 
pastry-cook.! Before a strength of will so re- 
markable at her age Sophie Germain’s family 
at last yielded, and she was allowed to dispose 
of her time and her talents at her pleasure. 

But no matter what the energy brought to 
bear upon them, the higher mathematics pre- 
sent a long and toilsome course of study to any 
one who wishes to master them. Sophie Ger- 
main carried on this laborious work with con- 
stantly increasing satisfaction. Toward theend 
of her life, she still spoke with animation of the 
happiness she experienced when she first found 
herself in a position to take up the Differential 
Calculus of Cousin. But soon a new difficulty 
presented itself. It was absolutely necessary to 
her further progress that she should read cer- 
tain works which were written in Latin, and she 
did not understand that language. Unaided 
and alone, she proceeded to learn it, and in a 
short time she was able to read the works of 
Euler and Newton. Her ambition at this time 
took a wider range, and, carried away by the 
philosophical spirit which held sway in the 
great encyclopedia, she extended her reading 
over the entire field of the sciences, and laid 
the foundations for that work which, forty years 
later, was to secure her a place among the found- 
ers of the Positive Philosophy. 

In 1794 the Ecole Polytechnique was 
founded. Lagrange, Prony, Fourcroy, Monge, 
were among its lecturers. Sophie Germain was 
then eighteen yearsof age. Anxious to profit by 
so valuablea means of instruction, she procured 
for herself students’ note-books specially of the 
courses in chemistry of Fourcroy, and in an- 
alysis of Lagrange. She did more. The stu- 
dents were in the habit of handing in to the 
professors, at the end of a course, their obser- 
vations in writing on the lectures which they 
had attended. Under the supposed name of a 
student, Le Blanc, she sent her note-books to 
Lagrange. He noticed them, publicly praised 
them, found out their real author, and, having 
made her acquaintance, became the friend and 
counselor of the young mathematician. The 
circumstances under which she was discovered, 
the approbation of the illustrious author of the 
“ Mécanique Analytique,” her youth, some de- 
tails concerning her studies — all this excited at- 


“ Nineteenth Century ” contains an account of a girl 
whose sympathetic family secure her two uninterrupted 
hours every day for an afternoon nap on account of her 
delicate health, not knowing that her afternoon sleepi- 
ness is due to hours of hard work before breakfast — 
work for which, it goes without saying, she would not 
dare toask for twouninterrupted hours in the afternoon. 
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tention, and procured for her sympathetic 
friends. Soon she had established relations, 
eitherdirectly or by correspondence, with all the 
learned men of the period. Every one was soli- 
citous of the honor of being presented to her, 
learned works were dedicated to her, and her 
house became a center for the brilliant conver- 
sation of the most distinguished men of the 
day. 

Some years later, Gauss’s great work on the 
“ Theory of Numbers” appeared. Mlle. Ger- 
main at once turned her attention to this sub- 
ject. She made numerous researches in it, and, 
under the pseudonym of Le Blanc, she sent her 
notes to the celebrated professor of Gottingen, 
persuaded, she writes, that “he will not disdain 
to enlighten with his advice an enthusiastic 
amateur of that science which he cultivates 
with such brilliant success.” M. Le Blanc was 
far from being a simple amateur,and Gauss was 
soon well aware of it. His answer contained a 
warm recognition of her talents, and a friendly 
intercourse was kept up between them for 
several years without his becoming aware of 
the sex of his correspondent. 

In 1808 Sophie Germain contended for the 
prize offered by the Institute for the best me- 
moir giving the mathematical theory of elastic 
surfaces, and comparing it with experience. 
She deduced the equation of those surfaces 
from a certain hypothesis concerning the 
forces of elasticity, but there was an error in 
her mathematics, and her equation was not 
correct. Lagrange, to whom the paper had 
been referred, deduced from the same hypoth- 
esis the equation which is still recognized as 
the correct one. She did not receive the prize. 
Two years later she sent in a second memoir, 
in which the same equation is correctly given, 
and a more complicated hypothesis leads to 
the equation for the state of things which ob- 
tains at the boundaries of the elastic plate. Her 
theoretical solution she had also confirmed bya 
long series of experiments. This paper received 
honorable mention. Nothing daunted, she tried 
a third time, and received the prize, although 
the commission was not absolutely satisfied 
with the rigor of her demonstration. Germain’s 
equation for elastic plates is still the funda- 
mental equation of the theory. Her boundary- 
equations have not stood the test of time; 
Poisson, fourteen years later, gave a different 
set of boundary-equations based upon a dif- 
ferent hypothesis, and Kirchoff, in 1850, showed 
that neither hypothesis was tenable, and that 
neither set of equations was correct. 

In 1824 she sent another paper to the Insti- 
tute entitled, “On the Employment of the 
Thickness in the Theory of Elastic Surfaces.” 
This paper was given to a commission, con- 
sisting of Poisson, Prony, and Laplace, to re- 
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port on. They never brought in their report, 
and she was never able to regain possession of 
the manuscript. Only a few years ago it was 
discovered among the papers of Prony, and it 
was reprinted entire, in a supplement to Liou- 
ville’s “ Journal des Mathématiques.” 

Not spoiled by her success, Sophie Germain 
continued her studies with all her former en- 
thusiasm, She attended the sessions of the 
Academy of Sciences, kept herself abreast of 
the scientific researches of her contemporaries, 
and found time to perform various friendly of- 
fices for her acquaintances. She contributed 
to the “ Annales de Physique et de Chimie ” 
an examination of the principles which lead to 
the laws of movement of elastic solids. In this 
paper she establishes, in opposition to Pois- 
son, that no hypothesis in regard to the mo- 
lecular constitution of bodies is necessary in a 
discussion of elasticity. Her views on this sub- 
ject have been abundantly confirmed. Two 
papers of hers in “ Crelle’s Journal” — one on 
the curvature of surfaces, and one on the the- 
ory of numbers— were composed by her dur- 
ing the noise of the cannon of July, 1830. 
Her hope of finding a profound absorption in 
the study of mathematics had not been disap- 
pointed. 

There are many testimonials to the charm 
of her character and of her conversation. She 
was imbued with a pure love of science, and 
she was remarkably indifferent to her own 
fame. She rejoiced when ideas which she had 
let fall in conversation were appropriated by 
others. It made ro difference, she said, from 
whom an idea came; it was only of consequence 
that it should be true and useful. Fame she 
defined to be the small space which one oc- 
cupies in the brain of his neighbors —a defi- 
nition which Schopenhauer has since repeated. 
Virtue she looked upon as a sense of order, 
which the cultivated understanding must ad- 
mire, even when the heart does not love it. Her 
conversation was full of gaiety and freshness, 
and bore constant marks of originality of think- 
ing, and of a poetic handling of her thoughts. 
She died at the age of fifty-five. Her grave at 
Pére la Chaise, fifteen steps from that of Comte, 
is in a neglected condition. The railing is 
rusty, the stone has fallen, the border of box 
is wild and overgrown. 

The philosophical writings of Sophie Ger- 
main were given to the world two years after 
her death, by her nephew, Lherbette. Besides 
some detached thoughts, they consist of a long 
article entitled, “Considerations on the State 
of the Sciences and of Letters at the different 
Periods of their Culture.” Her main idea 1s 
the extension of the principles of law, and of 
the harmonious interaction of causes which 
prevail in the physical sciences, to the re- 
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gions of politics, of morals, and of art — the 
same idea which Comte expounded with much 
greater detail in his “Cours de Philosophie 
Positive.” Comte’s indebtedness to Condorcet 
and to Saint-Simon has frequently been men- 
tioned. It is only recently that it has been 
discovered how distinctly he was anticipated 
in the main features of his system by Sophie 
Germain. Diihring, in his “Critical History of 
Philosophy from its Beginnings to the Present 
Time” (third edition, Leipsic, 1878), says, after 
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The New “ Life of Napoleon.” 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE READERS OF “ THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE.” 


NTO the midst of the drama of the French Revo- 

lution— upon a scene of social and political wreck, of 
confusion, and of carnage, such as the world had never 
before witnessed,— entered a youthful figure, slight, 
pale, emaciated, and of a foreign name and race. This 
singular and poignant personality suddenly became the 
center of the entire action, and put forth a force which 
dominated virtually every group and class, and which, 
gathering up the passion of the people into an ordered 
military impulse, turned France from a self-destroying 
mob into a thoroughly equipped army, and hurled that 
army like a thunderbolt against the conquered and 
amazed enemies of the new republic. 

The Revolution in every outward manifestation by 
him suppressed or transformed, we see Napoleon Bo- 
naparte rising by his single might from power to power 
and from rank to rank, until he lifts from the ground and 
places upon his own head the crown of empire. He 
transforms and glorifies France by magnificent material 
improvements, at the same time depriving her of the 
last vestige of liberty. He inflicts order at home and 
dominion abroad with equal severity, administering 
both wise and unwise laws by tyrannous and unwise 
methods. He defends his country and his own prestige 
with a fury and ruinous excess which make lasting 
peace impossible. Tearing to pieces the political and 
social fabric of Continental civilization, never to be re- 
stored to its original texture and condition, he soars 
in his ambitions not only to the dream, but strangely 
near to the accomplishment, of universal rule. 

We see this extraordinary force exerting itself, near 
and far, upon men, events, and institutions, with a ra- 
pidity and to an extent unknown hitherto among man- 
kind: a gigantic spirit acting freely on an unprecedented 
field without hindrance of conscience, sentiment, pre- 
cedent, or law, until all Christendom, and a large part 
of heathendom, seem to revolve about one untrammeled 
and well nigh unopposable will. 

Again we see this same figure, mentally and mor- 
ally always the same, notwithstanding the physical 
changes that adulating art records from year to year — 
we see this same figure as suddenly as it came disap- 
pearing from the theater of great events ; the world-con- 
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giving a full abstract of her work, “One sees 
from the above that the Positivism which, 
without the use of the word, one finds in the 
writings of Sophie Germain, contains the es- 
sential features of that which has hitherto been 
associated with the name of Auguste Comte.” 
The “Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie” has had two 
long articles by Goring entitled: “Sophie Ger- 
main as the Predecessor of Comte.” Her “Con- 
siderations” are still very interesting reading, 
and they would well repay translation. 


Christine Ladd Franklin. 
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queror and king of kings conquered and exiled. We see 
him again flashing back unimpeded from his origin in 
the Mediterranean tothe height of empire; again beaten 
to the ground and flung upon a distant rock of the 
Atlantic, there to rot soul and body out in disdain, 
despair, and agony. 

We see him, as he said, “ wallowing in glory,” and 
once more steeped in sublime misfortune ; beloved and 
praised as has been no other human ruler; despised 
and vilified as has been no pther human being: but 
praised, blamed, or appreciated, to him we see ascribed 
the most tremendous purely human energy ever crowded 
into human form. 

To attempt to describe the origin, temperament, acts, 
and lasting effects, beneficent or harmful, of a person- 
ality and career thus astounding and unparalleled could 
never prove a slight task, and it is one which from the 
nature of things could not well be satisfactorily per- 
formed before the present time. 

The realization of the fact that in no language exists 
a reasonable, complete, consecutive, unprejudiced life 
of Napoleon, based upon sufficient and competent doc- 
uments and memoirs, was the origin of the scheme of 
publishing in THE CENTURY such a life. Professor 
William M. Sloane of Princeton has produced a work 
answering this description. He has written with his- 
torical fairness, and absence of partizan bias. His his- 
tory is marred neither by adulation nor abuse. His work 
corrects the blind and absurd hero-worship inculcated 
by certain popular but unscientific biographers, while 
doing full justice to the character and genius of the man, 
and to his part in the advance of human society. 

Every resource of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE has 
been brought to bear to enrich the narrative with pictor- 
ial illustrations not unworthy of the subject. European 
and American collections have been ransacked for por- 
traits of the period, and for the most trustworthy pic- 
tures by contemporaries of the events described. To 
these have been added some of the greatest modern 
masterpieces of French art dealing with Napoleonic 
events. In addition, commissions have been given to 
French and American artists for illustrative designs, 
and artists have been sent to various localities to make 
drawings of buildings and places as they now exist. The 
theme creates an opportunity for the most interesting 
and most brilliant pictorial series of a historical character 
yet presented in the pages of a magazine, and the con- 
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ductors of THE CENTURY intend to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to the fullest extent. 

Perhaps the most original and surprising feature of 
Professor Sloane’s work is the detail given concerning 
the early years of Bonaparte. His thoroughly Corsican 
origin and training, the curious events of his youth as 
a Corsican agitator and patriot, his youthful experience 
as a man of letters, the effect upon his character and 
history of his Corsican adventures and relations —all 
these matters have failed to receive due attention in 
any biography of the Emperor. 

Thefirstinstalmentof thenew“ Lifeof Napoleon” will 
be given in THE CENTURY for November, accompanied 
by a striking portrait of the boy Napoleon which has 
just been brought to light through the researches of the 
art department of the magazine. 


Is Bimetallism Desirable? 


THE theory of bimetallism, as expounded by its ad- 
vocates in this and other countries, is summed up 
accurately and concisely by Mr. M. G. Mulhall, a well- 
known English statistician, in the following four prop- 
ositions : 

1. That the general level of prices depends on the quan- 
tity of money compared with the work it has to do. 

2. That the demonetization of silver has caused a gen- 
eral scarcity of money and a fall in prices. 

3. That the fall in prices is injurious to the interests of 


mankind. 
4. That it is expedient for the principal nations to put 
gold and silver on an equal footing. 


These propositions Mr. Mulhall takes up in regular 
order, and opposes each of them with statistical evi- 
dence which seems to be conclusive. We propose to 
summarize his evidence for the benefit of our readers 
who may not have had the pleasure of reading his ar- 
ticle in the “ Contemporary Review”? for June last. On 
the first point he quotes the teachings of the best-known 
English economists to the effect that it is a fallacy to 
suppose that the range of prices depends upon the 
quantity of money, and then gives figures of the world’s 
commerce, and of the volume of money employed in its 
transaction, to confirm those teachings. The figures 
show that during the forty years between 1849 and 
1889 the commerce of the world was quadrupled, while 
the volume of money had only trebled, and the price 
level was at the end of the period barely one per cent. 
lower than at the beginning, though in 1859 it was 20 
per cent. higher, remaining 19 per cent. higher in 1869, 
reaching its normal point in 1879, and falling one per 
cent. below it in 1889. The secondary part which money 
plays in national exchanges is shown by the fact that 
97 per cent. of the banking business of England is 
done by checks, and only 3 per cent. by money. In the 
United States about 5 per cent. is done in money. The 
quantity of bullion carried oversea in 1890 was only 5 
per cent. of the value of sea-borne merchandise, against 
9 percent. for the decade ending 1870, showing an econ- 
omy of 45 per cent. in the relative use of gold as a 
medium of exchange during the last twenty years. 

In regard to the contentions of the second proposi- 
tion, that the demonetization of silver has caused a 
scarcity of money and fall of prices, Mr. Mulhall 
gives figures showing that the world has always as much 
money as it requires for the transaction of business, 
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that there is always an immense reserve of uncoined 
gold which can be drawn upon if more coin is needed, 
and that this uncoined supply is much larger at pres- 
ent than it ever was before. In 1800, out of a total of 
2730 tons, 908 tons were coined; in 1848, out of a to- 
tal of 3575 tons, 1125 were coined ; in 1890, out of a to- 
tal of 8820 tons, 5640 were coined. That the banks of 
the world are not suffering for the want of coin he 
shows by giving the figures of the specie-reserve 
(mostly gold) of the European and United States banks 
for the last three decades. In 1870 the total was 154,- 
000,000 pounds sterling ; in 1880, 251,000,000; in 1890, 
450,000,000. 

On the third point, that a fall in prices is injurious 
to mankind, Mr. Mulhall is particularly effective. He 
quotes the declarations of Newmarch that the “ object 
of all scientific methods applied to commerce is cheap- 
ness, and the tendency of commerce is toward decline, 
by reason of the enlarging power of production”; says 
the bimetallists “ refuse to see that a reduction in prices 
does not necessarily mean a loss to the producer, whilst 
it extends the market of production” ; and then cites 
several instances which are convincing. One of these 
is that of Gillott’s steel pens. The original cost of these 
was ten shillings a dozen, and the industry then em- 
ployed five hands; now the cost is a penny a dozen, 
and the daily output is 2,500,000 pens. The fall in 
prices, instead of being injurious in England, has been 
attended by every sign of national prosperity. In 1869 
the ratio of paupers was 41 per thousand of population, 
and in 1889 only 27 per thousand. In 1869 the savings- 
banks deposits were £53,000,000; in 1889 they were 
£645,000,000. Yet during this period the price level 
had fallen from 119 to 99. 

Scarcely less striking figures, not included in Mr. 
Mulhall’s article, can be given for the United States. 
Between 1880 and 1890 the savings-banks deposits 
increased from $967,000 to $1,636,000,000, and the 
per capita wealth of the country increased from $870 
to $1039. Between 1840 and 1891 prices of mer- 
chandise fell about 3 per cent., but during the same 
period wages rose 104 per cent. Since 1840 the 
annual product of gold has been over eight times 
what it was annually in the previous eighty years. The 
rise of 104 per cent. in the price of labor is the strongest 
possible argument against the claim that gold has appre- 
ciated because of its alleged scarcity; if it had appre- 
ciated, a day’s labor, which, as Bagehot says, “ is a main 
element in almost all kinds of production, and the prin- 
cipal one in-many,” would command to-day a smaller 
price in gold instead of a higher price than ever before 
in the world’s history — more than double what it com- 
manded fifty years ago. A very interesting analysis of 
the benefit which this rise in wages, amounting to 14 
per cent. between 1873 and 1891, has been to the la- 
boring man is made by Mr. Charles C. Jackson of 
Boston, in a valuable and instructive pamphlet, entitled 
“Has Gold Appreciated?” Remarking that while 
wages in the United States rose 14 per cent., the cost 
of things an average citizen has to buy, as food, fuel, 
shelter, and clothing had fallen 10 per cent., he adds: 


Now take the case of a man who in 1873 got in green- 
backs the equivalent of $2 a day in gold, and suppose 
that his daily expense for food, etc., was then just this }2 
in gold. In 1891 he would have got $2.28 a day, and his 
outgo for these necessaries would have been only $1.80, 
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leaving him a surplus of 48 cents a day to go ee any 
debt he owed, or for luxuries. Evidently the fall in prices 
had created a lessening of his burden, not an increase of 
it. Why should the fall in prices be thought a calamity ? 


On the final point, the expediency of a double stan- 
dard, Mr. Mulhall travels over ground which we have 
made familiar to our readers in discussing various as- 
pects of the monetary situation. He says, as we have 
said, that in process of time “gold has come to be 
found more convenient and suitable as a standard of 
value than silver,” and consequently has been adopted 
by the world as its medium of exchange. He gives 
figures showing that silver has fallen in value from 60 
pence per ounce in 1861-70 to 30 pence in 1894, thus 
losing half its value, and thus making it hardly an 
honest proceeding to establish bimetallism, and allow 
a man to pay his debts in silver. If such a thing were 
to be done, he says the mortgages of the United King- 
dom, which amount to about 2,800,000,000 pounds 
sterling, could be discharged at a loss of half that sum, 
or more than double the national debt. 

The bimetallists may say that they do not favor a 
double standard at the present ratio of gold to silver; 
but as Mr. Mulhall points out, they refuse to suggest 
any given ratio between the two metals. They also 
refuse to give the name of any article of importance 
on which the variation in price, rise or fall, since 1873 
may not be accounted for, and exactly measured, by 
other changes without any regard to the ratio of gold 
to silver. Mr. Edward Atkinson has asked in vain for 


the name of one such article. These questions go to 
the very foundation of the whole subject, and they 


should be answered, or the advocacy of bimetallism 
should cease. That advocacy is encouraging the free- 
silver men to keep up their agitation, and the result is 
continued uncertainty and uneasiness about our mon- 
etary standard. So serious did doubt on this point 
become among foreign investors in our securities, in 
June last, that President Cleveland felt called upon to 
make formal declaration that so far as he had the 
power, the national credit should be protected at all 
hazards, and the quality of our money kept equal to 
the best. We cannot preserve our credit, and keep our 
money so good that all the world will have confidence 
in our securities, unless we stop this silver agitation, 
and this will continue as long as unwise talk about 
bimetallism continues. 


The Nation and its Toilers. 


EVERYBODY who has followed the history of great 
railway strikes in this country, beginning with the des- 
perate and bloody one of 1877, and closing with that 
which centered in Chicago in July last, must have been 
struck with the steadily growing tendency of the peo- 
ple to look to the National government as the proper 
source of restraining and protecting power. He must 
have been struck also with the fact that in the minds 
of the people the duty of preserving law and order is 
so supreme that almost any exercise of power and au- 
thority to that end is regarded as justifiable. When 
President Cleveland, in the performance of this duty, 
issued his two proclamations and detailed the regular 
army to maintain the law and preserve property from 
destruction, there was practically no dissenting voice 
audiblein the chorus of approval which swelled up from 
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all sections of the country. So unanimous and hearty 
was the support which the people gave him that the 
United States Senate caught the patriotic spirit of the 
moment and found unanimously a resolution of ap- 
proval ; and the House of Representatives followed 
with similar action. Partizanship was forgotten in a 
great wave of patriotic devotion to the nation as the 
supreme power in the land —a power whose first and 
highest exercise must be the preservation of the liberty 
of all the people. 

In the popular chorus of the people the voice of the 
South was notably distinct and strong. The old doc- 
trine of State rights was openly repudiated, and in its 
place was proclaimed the doctrine that ours is a gov- 
ernment composed of States, all of which must yield to 
the central power whenever the exercise of that power 
is necessary to the national welfare. There is no trace 
of a tendency toward centralization in this, any more 
than there was in the patriotic fervor of war times. The 
people simply show that in times of peril to the nation, 
when its welfare and its very existence depend upon the 
maintenance of its laws, they stand in a solid mass be- 
hind the National government in the exercise of its 
undoubted powers as the supreme ruler in the land. 
Instead of there being anything in this revelation to 
cause apprehension, it is one of the most reassuring 
signs of progress that could be desired. It shows that 
the national feeling is growing and deepening with 
time, and that in every section of the country to-day the 
love of the nation is higher and stronger than the love 
of any part of it. 

This is the first and most noteworthy lesson of our 
great labor-disturbances. There is a second which is 
closely akin to it, and that is that the people have no 
longer much toleration for high officials who are will- 
ing to trifle with the laws whose execution is placed in 
their hands. Many who have in the past been careless 
about the qualifications of candidates for important ex- 
ecutive office have been made to realize that it is a risky 
business under popular government to trust the execu- 
tion of laws to men who have little respect for law, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, are in sympathy with 
those who wish to overthrow all law. Government is 
a serious business, even in a great, prosperous, and 
free country, but there have been many voters who 
have hitherto been unable to bring themselves to take 
that view of it. These have learned a lesson which 
they will never forget. 

A third moral which can be drawn is that we need in 
this country an American laboring class, instead of a 
foreign laboring class. Our readers have not forgotten 
the series of articles on American labor which we pub- 
lished in this department of THE CENTURY in 1893. 
We said in the first article of that series: 

In the earlier days of the republic the American me- 
chanic was everywhere known as one of the sturdiest rep- 
resentatives of American character. He was an honest 
man, a good workman, a loyal, faithful citizen. To-day 
he is almost an extinct species. As a nation we lead the 
world in mechanical skill, yet we are the only nation in 
the world that has almost ceased to produce its own me- 
chanics. We not only take the great mass of ours from 
other countries, but we accept their poorest specimens, 
and, having accepted them, we allow them to control the 
field against our own sons. The consequences of this pol- 
icy, already momentous, are destined to become more so 
as time advances. We are not only bringing up our sons 
in idleness, not only depriving our experiment in popular 
government of the invaluable support of a great body of con- 
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servative an yg te American birth, but we are accepting in 
place of such a body one that is composed of and controlled by 
men of foreign birth, whose instincts and character are not 
merely un-American but often anti-American. This body, 
acting frequently as a unit throughout the country, is able 
to paralyze all business and industry, and to bring the nation 
itself almost to the brink of social revolution and industrial 


war. 


This view has been greatly strengthened and con- 
firmed by the events of the present year. It is evident 
when two proclamations by the President and the use 
of National and State troops must be resorted to in or- 
der that law may be maintained, property preserved 
from destruction, and human life guarded, that there is 
something the matter with that element of the popula- 
tion against which such measures have to be taken. 
While all the rest of the people are upholding law and 
order, how does it come about that the laboring classes 
are in so many instances seeking to overthrow law and 
order? It is because, as we said in 1893, our laboring 
class is not as a body American, but anti-American. 
That it is becoming more American through experience 
we are glad to believe. The refusal of so many labor- 
unions to obey the order for a universal “sympathetic ” 
strike in July last was evidence of this. Still the fact 
remains that we are not training up a class of Ameri- 
can laborers, and until we do that we shall continue to 
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have labor troubles which will require the exercise of 
national power for their suppression. 


Edwin Booth—the Man. 


THE daughter of Edwin Booth has concluded to 
make what may be considered a most costly and sacred 
memorial gift to the world — none other than the record 
of the inner life of the great actor as made by him for 
those nearest to him, in letters written through a life- 
time to his child, and to many of his intimate friends. 
Selections from Mrs. Edwina Booth Grossmann’s rem- 
iniscences of her father, and from his letters, are, by 
permission, printed in this number of THE CENTURY. 
They are, indeed, a revelation of the man both exem- 
plary and inspiring. The dominance over his career of 
the spiritual influence of a noble and gifted woman is 
here indicated ; and it is seen that this influence ex- 
tended far beyond her lifetime, always lifting the ar- 
tist in him to noble exertion toward a lofty ideal. 

In the letters to Mr. Bispham, printed in THE CEN- 
TURY for November and December, 1893, the charm of 
Edwin Booth’s private character was shown; in the pres- 
ent series we get closer to the heart of the man. Sucha 
spirit remaining hopeful, helpful, and pure, in such try- 
ing conditions and under a storm of sorrows —nothing 
that any one may say can add to the ennobling lesson. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


The Methods of the Rioting Striker an Evidence of 
Degeneration. 


HE doctrines of communism, socialism, and nihil- 
ism are essentially atavistic doctrines, inasmuch as 
they revert to a state of society existing thousands and 
thousands of years ago, when all mankind were savages. 
It is only by a study of primitive folk as we find them to- 
day that we are enabled to form any idea of our own 
status before civilization raised us to our present ele- 
vated position. It will hardly be necessary, in order to 
demonstrate this proposition, to cite more than one in- 
stance of communism as we now find it existing in a 
primitive race of people, though many such could be 
cited. Therefore I will call attention only to a single 
tribe of communists, the Aleutians, living on our own 
continent. It is a mistaken idea to suppose that, in the 
inception of his history, man was isolated and lived apart 
from his fellow-beings ; that “ the first individual repro- 
duced himself in male and female, and of this couple, 
created superb and vigorous, intelligent and beautiful, 
was born the first family, which expanded into a tribe, 
then into peoples and nations.” This was a theory 
taught years ago, before paleontology became a science 
and taught us otherwise. Our pithecoid ancestors be- 
gan with acommunal life, and, instead of the individual 
being the father of the society, the society has been the 
father of the individual. Says Reclus: 


Communal was the habitation, and communalthe wives 
with their children ; the men pursued the same prey, and 
devoured it together after the manner of wolves; all felt, 
thought, and acted in concert. Everything leads us to be- 
lieve that at the outset collectivism was at its maximum 
and individualism at its minimum. The communal dwell- 
ing appears to us to have been the support of the collective 
life, and the great medium of the earliest civilization. 


In the £achims of the Aleutians we see the autotypes 
of the communal dwelling-places of our savage ances- 
tors; likewise, their customs and their beliefs have 
their archetypes in the political and social econom- 
ics of our primitive forebears. It is to some such state 
of savage irresponsibility that the doctrines of Bellamy 
and his followers would hurry us in the end, if they 
were carried out to their full extent. Man would 
have to lose, necessarily, that individuality and respon- 
sibility which he has acquired through thousands of 
years of inherited experiences. Could he do this, man 
might attain to the Utopia described by Bellamy, and 
become the autotype of the ant and the bee and others 
of the social hymenoptera. But he can never do it 
without losing that which makes him so immeasurably 
superior to the savage — his civilization. Civilization, 
in its purity, demands an individualism totally incon- 
sistent with the tenets and doctrines of communism 
and socialism. The innate ego of civilized man is too 
self-assertive to allow him to banish it for any length 
of time, and, as his psychical development is always on 
the increase, it will ever be growing stronger and 
stronger. The surroundings demanding the commun- 
istic customs of our savage ancestors no longer exist, 
and a belief in any such doctrine at the present time is 
unquestionably an instance of psychical atavism. For- 
tunately for civilization, the majority of mankind are 
not degenerate; therefore these atavistic tendencies of 
the minority are held in check. Every now and then, 
however, the degenerate element bursts through the 
restraining bonds of social laws and customs, and 
makes its savage nature apparent in the strike or the 
boycott, accompanied, as they always are, by riots and 
lawlessness. Any man has the right tostop work when- 
ever he wishes, if he is not under contract and can le- 








gally do so, but no man has a right to stop another man 
from working if he so desires. Such an act would be 
clearly anti-social, therefore criminal. It is here that 
the strike shows that it is the offspring of degenera- 
tion, for the strikes of to-day are invariably accompanied 
by anti-social acts that at once place them among the 
instrumenta belli of the savage. Arson, murder, and 
theft belong to the cardinal virtues according to the 
tenets laid down by savages and moral imbeciles, and 
arson, murder, and theft invariably march in the van 
of the strike. Communism or socialism must necessa- 
rily form a factor in any movement of labor against capi- 
tal. This fact is always bitterly denied by the more 
conservative and politic of the labor leaders, yet the 
active strikers who engage personally in the strike un- 
hesitatingly assert that their main object is to place 
themselves more nearly on a par with their wealthy em- 
ployers. Now, having shown that communism is an 
atavistic doctrine, and that the strike invariably carries 
with it an element of communism, and is therefore 
necessarily atavistic, let us examine into the causes 
which produce this strange desire to revert to the cus- 
toms, habits, and beliefs of our barbarous progenitors. 
The causes of degeneration are manifold, and cannot 
be enumerated in a paper like this. Suffice itto say that 
insufficient food, intemperance, and a disregard for the 
bars of consanguinity in marital relations are the prime 
factors in the production of degenerate beings. I have 
shown elsewhere that degeneration is the cause of the 
various forms of sexual perversion with which civilized 
man is afflicted (vide New York Medical Record, 
September 16, 1893: “ Exfemination and Viraginity’’), 
and that it is likewise main factor in the production of 
a distinct type of abnormal man, the congenital crimi- 
nal (vide New York Medical Record, January, 1894: 

“Criminal Anthropology,” and American Naturalist, 
June, 1894: “ The Recidivits”). When we come to 
examine the personnel of a striking mob, we at once 
discover that it is made up toa great extent of foreign- 

ers and the descendants of foreigners. And when we 

examine each individual, we will discover that he dif- 

fers more or less from normal man, and that these ab- 

normalities in face and figure form a distinct type. 

These abnormalities are the unmistakable signs of de- 

generation. Of course I have reference to the strike in 

which lawlessness is evinced; throughout this article I 

mean no other. 

The struggle for existence among the lower classes 
of Europe has been exceedingly hard. On account of 
the numerous wars which have occurred during the 
last millenary period, the burden of taxation has been 
very heavy, rents have been very high, and the conse- 
quent struggle of the laboring classes for a bare ex- 
istence has been very severe. Physical development 
has been retarded, and even turned back, and psychical 
atavism has made its appearance. Both mind and body 
have retrograded. Instead of advancing toward a 
higher civilization, the peasantry of most of the Euro- 
pean nations have dropped back. The phenomenon 
of atavism occurs in feeble types, not in strong, healthy, 
well-developed types. Microcephalism, occurring, as 
it most frequently does, among ignorant, ill-nourished, 
unhealthy people, is an example. Dolichocephalism, 
and a flattening of the cranial arch, with correspond- 
ing loss of capacity in the skull—types that we see ev- 
erywhere among the individuals now being discussed, 
VoL. XLVIII.— 120. 
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are other examples of this tendency of atavism to seize 
on weakened and unhealthy subjects. 

Degeneration finds victims among the rich as well 
as among the poor, but among the wealthy the ata- 
vistic abnormalities are generally psycho-sexual in 
character. The rich become effeminate, weak, and im- 
moral, and the lower classes taking advantage of this 
moral lassitude, and, led on by their savage inclina- 
tions, undertake strikes, mobs, boycotts, and riots. . If 
it were not for the restraining influence of the sober, 
level-headed middle classes,— the true police of the 
world,— civilization would be swept from the face of the 
globe, and men would become savages like the com- 
munal tribes of the Aleutian Islands. The native-born 
American working-man, descended from Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, has not yet been attacked by degeneration. 
In this fruitful land his struggle for existence has been 
easy; consequently his physical and psychical beings 
have not been held in check and turned back by the 
exigencies of his surroundings, but, on the contrary, 
have been greatly developed. He takes broad and ele- 
vated views of sociological questions. He recognizes 
the fact that each man is the architect of his own for- 
tune, and that success depends on the intrinsic worth 
of each individual, In fact, he is the product of a 
higher civilization, which decrees that the individual, 
and not the commune, is the great desideratum. He 
knows that labor is a marketable commodity, and that 
it will always bring its own price unless the market be- 
comes overstocked. And now we come to the key of the 
whole situation. The labor-market is, to a certain ex- 
tent, overstocked. The country has become filled with 
laborers, the vast majority of whom are degenerate 
foreigners, who are ready for any form of lawlessness 
and riot, suggested by their essentially anti-social na- 
tures. A mere casual survey of the various strikes 
which have occurred in the United States during the 
last decade will show that an overwhelming majority 
of the individuals constituting the strike are foreigners, 
and descendants of foreigners. It is true that there 
are native-born descendants of Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
in the ranks of the strikers, but they are few in num- 
ber, and are uniformly led on by emotions and desires 
founded on higher principles than those which actuate 
their foreign associates. These men are amenable to 
reason, and do not commit acts of lawlessness unless 
forced to do so by their anarchistic fellow-strikers. 
The fear of bodily harm or the fear of being consid- 
ered a coward have made many a law-abiding man a 
criminal. 

The psychical habitudes of a few of the individuals 
under discussion have been inherited from ancestors 
who have always been of low types, but the majority 
of them are dona fide degenerates, made so by inheri- 
tance as well as by their surroundings. 

The Russian and Bohemian laborers who immigrate 
to America are, and always have been, semi-civilized, 
but the Italians, Germans, Huns, Poles, Frenchmen, 
and Austrians who are to be found among rioting la- 
borers are clearly a degenerate class of human beings. 
The anthropologist can detect the physical signs of de- 
generation in these people at a glance. Their physical 
characteristics mark them out at once to be abnormal 
types of the human race with such a striking family 
resemblance that igdividuals of entirely different na- 
tionalities look alike. This same family resemblance 
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is to be found among congenital criminals. In point 
of fact, the congenital criminal and the anarchist, both 
victims of degeneration, differ very little. The congen- 
ital criminal’s anti-social acts are generally individual, 
while the anti-social acts of the communistic anarchist 
are communal or collective. Of the two individuals, I 
consider the communist by far the more dangerous to 
society. In conclusion, let me say that I believe that 
the immigration laws are wholly to blame for the labor 
riots which agitate this country. Immigration is prac- 
tically unrestricted, and year after year Europe pours 
into the United States multitudes of degenerate hu- 
man beings, who, incited by the freedom of American 
institutions, and without the deterrent fear of sum- 
mary punishment, immediately give free rein to their 
atavistic imaginations, and, whenever they think that 
the favorable moment has arrived, plunge into anarchy 
and lawlessness. These people are savages, and should 
not be treated as civilized beings. They are not amen- 
able to those arguments which would undoubtedly pre- 
vail were they civilized men and women; consequently 
it is folly to argue with them. Their ideas of social 
economics are totally different from those of the civi- 
lized world, and the sooner the world recognizes this 
fact the better will it be for civilization. When the In- 
dians out West go on the war-path, we know how to 
control them. The psychologist considers the anar- 
chist as being no better than the Indian. 


James Weir, Jr., M. D. 


* WAVELAND,” OwENSBOROUGH, Ky. 
Secret Societies in Politics. 


EVER since the disappearance of William Morgan, 
in 1826, there has been a strong sentiment in this coun- 
try adverse to secret societies of allkinds. This oppo- 
sition has enlisted many sincere and patriotic men; but 
it must be confessed that its force has been gradually 
waning. The social and beneficial orders against which 
the warfare is chiefly directed have been in existence 
among us for many years ; for many good works we are 
constrained to give them credit; the mischiefs which 
they were expected to perpetrate have not appeared ; 
the apprehensions of good men concerning them do not 
seem to be well founded. On the score of taste many 
of their performances may be criticized, and it is easy to 
show that they might become very dangerous; but the 
public mind rests in the conviction that most of them 
are, in fact, innocent if not useful institutions. 

The original secret society is the family. Its sacred- 
ness depends on its secrecy. With the largest part of 
its concerns the public has no business. The newspa- 
pers of this country are doing their best to destroy all 
the barriers of privacy within which the family ought 
to be sheltered,— every man to whom domestic life is 
sacred must be always alert and resolute to keep the 
reporter out of his closet and his bedroom,— but in 
spite of the newspapers the rights of secrecy must be 
affirmed, and we may hope that, by a remnant of our 
society, they will be maintained. Other social groups are 
formed for purposes of companionship and mutual help, 
and to these, so long as they confine themselves to such 
purposes, the rights of secrecy may be freely yielded. 

But when any organization undertakes to influence or 
direct public affairs, there must he no more secrecy. 
The first law of public business is the law of publicity. 
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What concerns the whole public the whole public has 
a right to know allabout. A group of citizens, meeting 
in secret, and scheming to impose their will by stealth 
or indirection upon the community, is as much out of 
place in a republic as a cinder in the eye or a tumor on 
the brain. What these people are trying to do directly 
concerns me; my freedom, my security, my welfare are 
to be affected by their action: yet I am not permitted 
to know anything about their designs ; I cannot discuss 
their measures with them; I must simply accept what 
they in their secret conclaves decree. 

All free government is based upon free discussion. 
The motive power is public opinion, and public opin- 
ion is formed by public debate, by an open canvass of 
all measures proposed and candidates nominated. No 
other method is safe. The whole community ought to 
be thoroughly informed respecting all questions of pub- 
lic policy. The sovereignty resides in the whole peo- 
ple; the attempt of a portion of the people to impose 
their will upon the rest without consulting them is sim- 
ple usurpation. The majority may rule, but not until 
the minority has had a fair chance, in open debate, to 
traverse the arguments of the majority and to utter its 
protest. The attempt to control government through 
secret organizations is a flat repudiation of the funda- 
mental principle of a free republic. 

Such a secret organization confesses by its very ex- 
istence its lack of faith in truth. Its purposes are evi- 
dently such as would not prosper ina fair debate. This 
will be found true, I believe, of all secret political so- 
cieties. Take the case of the one which is now very much 
in evidence —the anti-Catholic society known as the 
“A, P. A.” Its oath binds its members to two practi- 
cal measures: to disfranchise, so far as office-holding is 
concerned, all Roman Catholics ; and to prevent, so far 
as possible, all Roman Catholics from getting an hon- 
est living by their labor. It is evident that these 
measures would not bear discussion. Any organization 
which came before the public to advocate them would 
be overwhelmed with popular indignation. But by 
covering all the operations of the society with the veil 
of secrecy, and prevaricating about these oaths, multi- 
tudes of men are induced to support this scheme. What 
men would be ashamed to do in the daylight, they can 
be persuaded to do in the darkness. In politics itis al- 
ways those whose deeds are evil who prefer darkness 
to light. The conclusion is irresistible that any politi- 
cal organization whose methods are secret is cherishing 
nefarious purposes. 

Those who adopt the method of secrecy thereby 
confess their belief that the people outside their pale 
cannot be trusted with the truth. Such a belief will 
lead to a frugal dispensation of the truth within the 
pale. No fair discussion will be allowed in the secret 
conclave ; a species of terrorism will enforce unanimity 
and stifle dissent. Under such a regimen the most 
grotesque falsehoods can be propagated. Secret politi- 
cal societies are always marvelous disseminators of de- 
lusion. Statements which would be blown to the winds 
if they were made in public can be kept in active cir- 
culation for months through the agency of such so- 
cieties. As vehicles for the distribution of cowardly 
slander and defamation nothing could be more effective. 

The point of view of those persons who adopt these 
methods may be best gained by considering the replies 
which they make to criticisms like the above. It is cer- 
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tainly worth while to give careful heed to these replies. 
They throw light upon the problem before us. They 
show what kind of elementary instruction in political 
ethics is needed, just now, by a million or more of 
American voters. Let me state some of these defensive 
arguments as they have come to me, with such answers 
as they seem to require. 

One querist wishes to know whether, in a game of 
chess, I am in the habit of informing the man on the 
other side of the board of the move that I intend to 
make. Another suggests that such societies as I have 
described are no more secret than an army ; that ar- 
mies operate secretly, that they have countersigns, and 
the like. 
conceptions which underlie most secret political organ- 
izations. The notion is that in civil society we are all 
seeking to beat one another in a stupendous game, or 
that we are natural enemies, arrayed against one an- 
other and trying to exterminate one another. It is 
true that there is much in current politics which is 
based upon one or the other of these notions. But it 
is, perhaps, worth while to try to comprehend that this 
is not the real foundation of civil society. Not to dis- 
cuss the analogy of the game, let us consider the other 
similitude. It is true that an army, engaged in war, 
does resort to concealment and stratagem ; but what is 
the business of an army? Its business is killing peo- 
ple. That is the only reason of its existence. It isa 
costly and elaborate machine for destroying human be- 
ings. Therefore, when war is proclaimed, many of the 
ordinary social and moral laws are set aside. Jnter 
arma silent leges. Truth, the fair bond of society, is 
banished; falsehood, deception, trickery are weapons 
freely used. The state of war is not the normal state 
of human society; the normal relations of human be- 
ings are discarded and reversed when people go to 
war. It is this abnormal and unsocial state of war to 
which appeal is made for the justification of secret so- 
cieties in politics. It must be admitted that they do 
conform exactly to that analogy, and this fact seals 
their condemnation. 

What is the real basis of civil society ? I will not 
suggest a very lofty idea of these relations ; but to put 
the matter on the lowest possible basis, we may say 
that the people of any town or city are business part- 
ners. There is a great company or corporation, and 
we are all members of it. A vast amount of property 
is owned in common — the streets, the parks, the mar- 
kets, the city buildings, the school-houses, the water- 
works, and a great deal more. We are partners, also, 
in the business of keeping the peace, in the business of 
making the ordinances by which the city is governed, 
in the business of choosing the officers, in the busi- 
ness of keeping the water and the air free from infec- 
tion, and of making the city where we live a healthy 
and pleasant place of residence. The same kind of part- 
nership exists with regard to the interests of the State 
and the nation. All these great interests are ours in 
common. It is only by codperating with one another 
intelligently and harmoniously that we can secure 
them. 

What, now, would be the consequence if, in any 
great partnership concern, part of the members should 
stealthily combine, holding secret meetings, and plot- 
ting against others; trying to deprive some or all of 
their copartners of their fair share of the gains or ad- 
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vantages ; secretly scheming to prevent others from 
holding any official position or having anything to do 
with the management ? Would it be good policy, in a 
business partnership, to encourage that kind of secret 
plotting of members against one another ? Would not 
a company afflicted with such intestine warfare speed- 
ily go to pieces ? 

The lowest conception that any man can form of 
civil society is that which we are considering ;- and 
such secret leagues as now exist in this country, by 
which citizens of one way of thinking are conspiring to 
take away the advantages of citizenship from citizens 
of another way of thinking, and to deprive them, so far 
as they can, not only of their civil rights, but also of 
the means of existence, are destructive of the very 
foundations of society; they are not only anti-social, 
they are inhuman; they are attempts to lead society 
back toward barbarism and anarchy. 


Washington Gladden. 


Is the Friction Between Employed and Employer 
Diminishing ? 

THE friction between labor and capital is quite 
similar to that between the commission-house and the 
jobber, the jobber and the retailer, the retailer and the 
consumer. It exists between the manufacturer and 


the seller of raw material, the farmer and the purchaser 
of his products, the shipper and the transporter. Be- 
tween all these classes friction arises from the sale or 
exchange of their products. 

The opinion is widely entertained that the friction 
between the laboring-man and his employer is more 


productive of evil, and will probably be more bitter 
and prolonged, than the conflict between other classes. 
In our judgment this opinion should be amended. 
Bitter as the conflict is between labor and capital, is it 
much more so than the conflict between the freight- 
shipper and many of the transportation companies ? 
Is not each class mentioned trying to get the largest 
return for the least thing or effort ? 

Is the conflict between workingman and employer 
increasing or diminishing? Are the two classes ap- 
proaching any nearer to a right working-basis or re- 
muneration? For ages the working-man was a slave, 
and received no wages whatever. Then the wage-sys- 
tem was introduced. Is this the final condition? By 
some political economists the wage-system is regarded 
as permanent. That it is very unsatisfactory to the 
working-classes must be admitted. They desire more 
ample remuneration. They are told, however, by one 
school of economists that the rate is fixed by existing 
capital, and that to increase wages is simply impossible 
unless the price of raw material and of other necessary 
things in production is diminished. Of course, if 
all capital were actually employed, if no manufacturer 
could add to his capital by borrowing, wages could not 
be raised until after further and profitable production ; 
but this hypothesis of a limited fund for the payment 
of wages does not correspond with the reality. A large 
amount of capital is unemployed, and the credit of many 
producers is sufficient to obtain it if they desire; if 
they did borrow, larger wages doubtless could often 
be paid, and yet enough would be left when the pro- 
duct was sold to pay every outlay, beside a fair return 
for themselves. 
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That the wage-system is not the final and perma- 
nent mode of rewarding labor is shown by the creation 
of other modes of remuneration. Even if these failed, 
it does not follow that the wage-system is permanent. 
But few social principles are stamped with perpetuity. 
On the other hand, the general discontent is a strong 
indication that the wage-system will be modified or 
supplanted. The newer modes of rewarding labor are 
codperation and division of profits on an agreed basis ; 
in other words, the system of industrial partnership. 
To profit-sharing do many of the more recent English 
writers confidently look for a permanent settlement 
of this long and trying conflict. 

What is the underlying principle of an industrial 
partnership? The rendering of an adequate and just 
reward for the service or thing received. What is the 
underlying principle of supply and demand? The get- 
ting of the most for the least thing or effort. The idea 
of justice is not involved in the latter principle. Supply 
and demang is a hard, coarse, selfish, joyless principle, 
as many admit. Ought working-men and their em- 
ployers to be imperiously bound by it? Ought the 
working-man to strive to get all he can, and the em- 
ployer, on the other hand, to reduce wages to the 
lowest possible limit ? Will the society which seeks to 
apply such a principle be happier than the society which 
gives a fair return for a service or thing rendered? 
Is not the existing discontent a clear indication that the 
wage-system is faulty, whatever the economists may 
say? 

We do not hesitate to maintain that the principle of 
exchanging on the basis of justice is to be preferred to 
the other mode of exchange. It should not be forgot- 
ten that fair equivalents are often given and received 
by the operation of demand and supply; otherwise 
this principle would not have been so long or so uni- 
versally applied. Unhappily, fair equivalents are not 
always exchanged; and even when they are, justice is 
not necessarily an element in the transaction. The 
terms of exchange are fair because neither party will 
give more; the idea underlying the transaction is not 
justice, but of giving the least possible for the largest 
return. Surely justice is absent in such an exchange. 

Moreover, the principle of a just exchange is obtain- 
ing wider and wider recognition among employers and 
employed. In France, especially, its application has 
been highly satisfactory. In this country it was adopted 
several years ago, when the sliding-scale was intro- 
duced among coal-miners and workers in the iron- 
mills. The amount of remuneration where the scale 
prevails is determined by the price obtained for the 
product. For several years the working-men in the 
Fairbanks Scale Works at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
have been shareholders and participants in the profit 
of the business. In many concerns, in addition to the 
regular remuneration, a bonus is given annually, or at 
a fixed period, based on the profits of the business. 
Among some of the Minneapolis flour-mills such a 
bonus is paid at the end of the fifth year. This plan 
insures a high degree of fidelity and continued service. 
Merchants and banks in many cases give a bonus 
based on the profits of business. In his testimony be- 
fore the English Trade-Union Commission in 1867, 
Mr. A. S. Hewitt outlined a plan of dividing the profits 
of production with the persons employed. Looking 
outside of these two classes, we see that much of the 
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contention between other classes converges toward the 
recognition of the same principle — the getting of a fair 
equivalent for the service or thing given. Forthe recog- 
nition of this principle shippers are eagerly contending, 
and in many cases, too, the railroad companies. The 
rule of charging what freights will bear is of this na- 
ture. The recognition of the principle by cities in regu- 
lating the rates for carrying persons may be mentioned. 
Municjpal governments have not attempted to base the 
price on the principle of demand and supply, but on 
the worth of the service. So, too, is the principle recog- 
nized in condemning lotteries. They are declared to 
be illegal because a fair equivalent is not given for the 
tickets sold; and the courts very generally are cutting 
up by the roots the most generally practised kinds of 
stock and produce speculation for the same reason— 
the lack of an adequate consideration to sustain the 
contract. The newspapers of the day, in a more or less 
formal manner, maintain the same position ; and so do 
many thoughtful men, in public addresses, pamphlets, 
books, and magazine articles. If space permitted, we 
could show from many sources how the principle of a 
just remuneration is working into the intelligence and 
conscience of the world. 

When this principle is generally recognized, the 
next difficulty will be to apply it. To do this, let us 
believe, will not be so difficult as the securing of its 
general recognition. Of course the venerable objec- 
tion will be made that it is impracticable to apply this 
principle. This objection has always been made to ap- 
plying every new thing. Fortunately for mankind, no 
objector’s dictum is conclusive. We readily admit that 
if the two classes were willing to adopt the principle, 
yet, in truth, one class sought to get as much, and the 
other as little, as possible, the friction between them 
would not be lessened. But when they are truly will- 
ing to apply this principle,— of giving and receiving a 
fair return,— they will have no serious difficulty, either 
through themselves or through third persons, in reach- 
ing satisfactory bases of settlement. 

So long as the rewarding of labor is almost every- 
where not on a just basis, what hope exists of ever re- 
ducing the antagonism between the two classes? To 
suppose that it will become less is to maintain the propo- 
sition that people will remain content with a wrong ba- 
sis of remuneration. So long as the principle is active 
of taking advantage of all circumstances on both sides 
to crowd the price of labor up or down without regard 
to considerations of justice, so long shall we live under 
a modified form of slavery. Oh, it is said, the two 
classes are free to contract. This is true theoretically, 
but not actually. The working-man who has only five 
cents in his pocket is not, in truth, free to decline a 
lower price for his labor. It is mere mockery to say 
that he is free. The only freedom left to him is to 
starve. The slave always had as much freedom even 
when building the pyramids. The existing system, 
therefore, is not one of perfect freedom. The capital- 
ist has the advantage, like the owner of a faro table. 
The players have some chances, but the owner of the 
table has more. It is true that the laboring-man 
would improve his lot immensely by saving his earn- 
ings whenever he could, and by exercising more faith- 
fulness and skill. But when he has done his utmost, 
his employer is the stronger of the two, as is the faro- 
bank owner, and the most likely to win. When the 
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worker accumulates enough so that he need not take 
part in the game, then he is free, and not before. 
While he is not, he must play, whatever be the re- 
sult, knowing, however, that something must be given 
him by his employer, otherwise the latter could make 
no use of his gains. 

Another sign of diminishing friction is the better 
management of trade-union societies. These institu- 
tions are the outcome of the factory-system and the 
division of labor. When every man supplied his own 
wants there was no organizing of men, but when capi- 
tal was massed in large quantities, and many men 
were drawn under the same roof, what was more nat- 
ural than for them to confer and form an association 
to protect and advance their own interests? If the em- 
ployer mourns over the formation of these societies, 
let him remember how much they have been caused 
by himself. They are a necessary counterbalance to 
aggregated capital. This is imperious enough now, 
and we fear would be more so if trade-union societies 
did not exist. Anyhow, many improvements may be 
seen in the management of these societies. In the 
beginning they were rude affairs, officered often by 
ignorant and prejudiced men who were constantly 
blundering. Realizing their ignorance and inability 
to manage wisely, persons outside their own number 
were frequently chosen, and who on many occasions 
abused their trust. As labor-unions have grown 
older, their members have learned more, and better 
men have been chosen leaders. The consequences of 
striking are more intelligently considered than they 
were a few years ago. It must be remembered too 
that many of these societies have been formed on the 
eve of a strike; that it was not the consequence of 
forming the society, but the society was a consequence 
of the intention of the members to strike. Especially 
that was the origin of many trade-union societies in 
this country. 

Moreover, many of the regulations of these societies 
are better than they were in the beginning. The rule 
relating to apprenticeship, for example, which smacked 
so strongly of monopoly in labor, has been modified 
by many societies. On another occasion these changes 
may be more fully described. 

Another improvement is in the treatment of the 
working-man by employers concerning agreements for 
labor. The employer in this country was shocked 
when his workmen first appeared to confer with him 
about their remuneration, especially when they ap- 
peared as a committee representing others. In more 
than one case the employer absolutely refused to say 
one wordtothem. Such action on their part savored 
of an equality which he had no desire to acknowledge. 
Though stoutly believing in a theoretical constitutional 
equality, he did not believe in importing it into the shop. 
The English employer regarded the matter at first in 
the same way, but before long recovered his senses. 
He soon perceived that a committee representing a 
thousand or more workmen was intrusted with a highly 
important business. The committee did not come to 
bargain concerning a few dollars, but concerning thou- 
sands. The American manufacturer has not reached 
this round in his education. Perhaps he would not 
be so unwilling to hold an interview with his work- 
men if he had never been a workman himself. Hap- 
pily, this feelingis becoming lighter—a hopeful change 
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for the establishing of better relations between the two 
classes. 

The working-man is suspicious of hisemployers. He 
does not know how profitable is the business, for the 
books are sealed. He sees a fine house and accom- 
paniments, and he concludes that his employer is a 
rich man. He cannot help saying, “I have done much 
toward making this man’s wealth”; and he has. When, 
therefore, wages are reduced because business is un- 
profitable, or when the working-man asks for an ad- 
vance and is refused for the same reason, he is 
skeptical concerning the truth of such replies. In 
England, long ago, manufacturers opened their books 
and sought to convince their workmen of the truth of 
their statement, and with the best effect. In many 
cases workmen were convinced of the unreasonableness 
of their demands, wholly or in part. Consequently 
strikes have been fewer and briefer, and settlements, 
through arbitration, effectual. In this country the 
manufacturer is rarely willing to make such an expo- 
sition. In some cases it might prove ruinous, especi- 
ally if his business were unprofitable ; he might be on 
the edge of bankruptcy, and such an exhibit would have 
the effect of utterly destroying his credit. In other 
cases secrets of business essential to success might be 
divulged. Nevertheless, the more generally this can 
be done without dangerous exposure to the employer, 
the more easily can he convince his workmen of the 
truth of his statements. As all are co-workers in pro- 
duction, they are entitled to a fair division, all things 
considered, and any mode of concealing profits and of 
preventing such a division will intensify the conflict be- 
tween them. Either the division of labor must not be 
carried so far, or if it is, a fair return must be made for 
the services rendered, and the same principle should 
be applied in every exchange. 

If the conflict between the employed and the em- 
ployer seem violent, lat us consider that we see only one 
part of the battle-field whereon all the opposing classes 
of producers and exchangers are contending. In France 
the way of peace has been found; in England the worst 
is probably over ; and in the light of our own and of 
foreign experience, can we not see, if we choose to look, 
how to lessen the conflict? Between the contending 
parties is a moral basis of settlement,—the rendering 
of a fair equivalent for the service or thing given,—and 
whenever this basis shall be adopted, the terms of per- 
manent settlement will be the short closing act to the 
long and pathetic drama of ill-requited toil. 


Albert S. Bolles. 


The Consular Service and the Spoils System. 


BY AN EX-MINISTER TO BELGIUM AND TO RUSSIA. 


My observation has long since led me to the conclu- 
sion that the consular service of the United States would 
be much improved by being made more permanent in 
its personnel. 

It requires several years of service to make a thor- 
oughly efficient consul. It takes some time even to 
study the conditions of the country in which he is 
posted, and to obtain the facilities for procuring know- 
ledge which may be used for the advancement of com- 
mercial relations with his own country. It is of the 
utmost importance that such an officer should be famil- 
iar with at least one of the other commercial languages 
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of the world, but it too frequently happens that our 
consuls are unacquainted with any other language than 
their native tongue, a circumstance which very much 
impairs their usefulness. 

It is evident that under our present system of chang- 
ing these officers on the advent of every new adminis- 
tration, the American consul has neither a fair chance 
to become conversant with any other language, nor the 
chance to equip himself for his duties as thoroughly as 
he usually finds his colleagues from other countries at 
the same post. If the appointee is intelligent, and takes 
an interest in his duties, he is far more useful to the 
Government at the expiration of four years than at any 
shorter period of his service. 

Ordinarily nothing is more deluding and disappoint- 
ing than an American consular position, and I have 
often wondered, considering the precariousness of its 
tenure and the insignificance of its rewards, how so 
many of my countrymen who were at all fitted for its 
duties could be found to accept it. It is a species of 
banishment, where one is separated from opportunities 
and forgotten by friends, and it is attended by many 
sacrifices, and has few appreciable advantages to the 
holder of the office. 

My own opinion is that the consular service should 
be put on a footing similar to the army and navy; that 
a man ought to be prepared for the service by some 
fixed rules, and when he has entered, should not be sub- 
ject to removal for political reasons. He should also 
be transferred from one post to another, according to 
his merits, and the best interests of the service. 

More than this, justice would require that such an 
officer, spending his life in foreign lands in the public 
service, should, like an officer of the army and navy, 
be allowed a decent retiring pension after a certain 
age and number of years of service. 

What I have said with reference to the inexpediency 
of removing consular officers for political reasons ap- 
plies, in my judgment, with equal force to secretaries 
ofembassy and legation. Our diplomatic service suffers 
from lack of what may be called continuity in the rou- 
tine work. This condition would be ameliorated if we 
had some men always attached to our missions who 
have a competent knowledge of foreign languages, and 
know something about the methods of doing business 
in the different foreign offices. It is sometimes very 
embarrassing and a great disadvantage not to be en 
rapport with these methods. A young man fit to be a 
secretary of legation, and who has his way to make in 
the world, acts, in my judgment, very much against his 
own interests and prospects in life if he accepts one of 
these secretaryships on a meager salary, with a cer- 
tainty that after a few years he will be thrown out. It 
would doubtless be better for the service if our secre- 
taries held office by a more permanent tenure. 


Lambert Tree. 


“ The Century’s”’ American Artist Series. 


EASTMAN JOHNSON. (See page 816.) 


EASTMAN JOHNSON, whose picture, “ The Nantucket 
School of Philosophy,” is engraved in this number of 
THE CENTURY, is one of the ablest and best known of 
American portrait-painters, and a painter of genre 
whose work is not only remarkable for technical excel- 
lence, but is also invested with much sympathetic feel- 
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ing in the presentation of scenes from every-day life. 
He was born at Lovell, Maine, July 29, 1824,and when a 
child was taken by his parents to Augusta, where he ob- 
tained his education at the high school. There was a 
teacher of drawing in the high school, and Mr. Johnson 
in his boyhood acquired a certain degree of skill with 
the pencil. He took up drawing in earnest when about 
seventeen years of age. During a winter spent in Port- 
land he became intimately acquainted with the parents 
of the poet Longfellow, and with the latter’s sister, Mrs. 
Pierce, and drew their portraits. In 1845 he accom- 
panied his father to Washington, D. C., and during his 
sojourn there made a large number of portraits in 
crayon. Among his sitters were John Quincy Adams, 
Mrs. Madison, Daniel Webster, Mrs. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and Robert C. Winthrop. In 1846 he went to 
Boston, where he remained three years, making portraits 
in crayon and pastel, including those of Longfellow and 
his children, Emerson, Sumner, Hawthorne, and Pres- 
ident Felton of Harvard. In 1849 he went to Europe. 
He spent about two years in the Royal Academy at 
Diisseldorf, a short time in London, and four years at 
The Hague. From The Hague he went to Paris, but 
was called home after about a year’s residence in that 
capital, having then spent six or seven years abroad. 
On his return, he settled in Washington, spending two 
summers in travel and study in the Northwest, and 
came to New York in 1858. He had a studio in the 
old University building in Washington Square for 
fourteen years, removing thence in 1872 to his present 
home in West Fifty-fifth street. . 
Mr. Johnson began painting genre subjects while 
abroad, and his career as an artist has been one of in- 
dustry and success. One of the first of his pictures to 
bring him reputation was “ The Old Kentucky Home,” 
now in the permanent collection of the Lenox Library, 
New York, to which it was presented, together with 
his “ Sunday Morning,” by Mrs. R. L. Stuart. “Corn 
Husking,” one of the most important of his pictures, 
and one that completely realizes what we are wont to 
speak of as “ American genre,” is owned by Mr. Pot- 
ter Palmer of Chicago. “The Cranberry Harvest,” 
“ The Peddler,” “ Fiddling his Way,” “ The Old Stage- 
Coach,” “ What the Shell Says,” “Two Men,” and 
“The Pension Agent,’ are some of the pictures that 
made his fame as a painter, and have given him popu- 
larity. At the Paris Exposition of 1867 he exhibited 
“The Old Kentucky Home”; at that of 1878, “Corn 
Husking”’; and in 1889, Two Men.” Hereceived from 
the jury of award a bronze medal for the last-named pic- 
ture. He has painted a large number of excellent por- 
traits,and is a regularexhibitorat thecurrent exhibitions. 
He was elected a National Academician in 1860, anda 
member of the Society of American Artists in 1881. 
Mr. Johnson’s painting, in whatever field, is charac- 
terized by individual technical treatment, and is in 
general marked by excellent qualities of color. 


William A. Coffin. 


The Origin of “O. K.” 


[WE are permitted to print the following from 4 
private letter from Professor W. S. Wyman of the 
University of Alabama, to a friend in the faculty of 
Vanderbilt University. ] 

The current, but erroneous, account of the origin 
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of O. K. is as follows : “General Andrew Jackson was 
an illiterate man, and so, when he was President of 
the United States, he used to label documents which 
he approved with the initials O. K., which he took to 
be the initials of ‘ All correct’ (oll korrect).”’ 

This story is attributed to Seba Smith, a literary 
gentleman of the last generation who wrote letters 
from Washington under the pseudonym of “ Major 
Jack Downing.’ There is probably no truth in this. 
I have in my library a copy of ‘* Major Jack Downing’s 
Letters from Washington,” and I do not find the story 
in that book. 

It is, however, probably true that General Jackson 
did indorse with the symbols O. K. public documents 
which he approved. General Jackson was no scholar, 
it is true, but he was not so ignorant as to think that 
“all correct”? was spelled “oll korrect.” 

If you will examine the autograph letters of General 
Jackson now in the archives of the Tennessee Histori- 
cal Society, you will find that he could write fairly for 
a man who had small educational advantages in early 
life. 

The true explanation of O. K. is probably as fol- 
lows: There is a tradition among the intelligent Choc- 
taws of the old stock who once lived in Mississippi that 
General Jackson borrowed the expression O. K. from 
the Choctaw language. 

The Choctaws and the Chickasaws speak the same 
tongue. In the language of these two peoples there 
is no copulative verb that corresponds to “be” in 
English (esse in Latin). A substitute for this is found 
in the emphatic word of¢éh, which ends every assertion 
in Choctaw. An example will illustrate this. 

The English sentence, “The Choctaw Indian is a 

= ? Hattak uppeh 
good fellow,” would be in Choctaw, ; wi. = 
hoomah chahtah achookmah  okéh. 
red Choctaw good it-is-all-so. 
okéh serves as the verb of assertion. It means, “It 
is true,” “It is so,” “ It is all right,”’ etc. 

General Jackson was frequently among the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws before he became famous. He must 
have heard this expression often. 

He probably adopted it in early life as a very ex- 
pressive kind of slang, and used it after he became 
President as a private symbol (O. K.) to indicate ap- 
proval. Strong confirmation is found for this theory 
of the origin of O. K. in a fact mentioned in “ Parton’s 
Life of Jackson,” Vol. I, page 136. The following entry 
on the records of the court of Sumner County, Tennes- 
see, was probably written by Jackson himself, who 
was attorney in the case: 

“October 6, 1790, Andrew Jackson, Esq., proved 
a bill of sale from Hugh McGary to Gasper Mansker, 
for a negro man, which was O. K.” (“A common 
western mistake,” says Mr. Parton, “ for O. R., which 
means ‘Ordered Recorded.’ Thence, perhaps, the 
saying, ‘O. K.’”’) 


; Here 
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Parton is surely wrong in his conjecture that this O. 
K. was a “common mistake ”’ for O. R. (ordered re- 
corded). It is highly probable that this O. K. in the 
record of the Sumner County Court is the very expres- 
sion used by Jackson to signify that the bill of sale was 
“all right.” 

This theory of the origin of O. K. is, if not true, at 
least well invented, as the Italians say. 

There are other Choctaw words that have been nat- 
uralized in the folk-speech of the Southern States. 

The word “ bobashilly” (“barbashilly,” “boma- 
shilly,”” so variously pronounced), in the sense of 
“ friend,” “comrade,” “ brother,” is very common in 
Alabama and Mississippi. I suppose you have heard 
it often. This word is Choctaw. Jttebahpashille is the 
classic expression in Choctaw and Chickasaw. It means 
“friend,” “comrade ” (literally, “he that sucks the 
same breast ’’— hence, ‘‘brother”’). The word “bayou” 
is another American word of Choctaw origin. This 
word is incorrectly referred by all our dictionaries to 
the French word doyau, which means a “gut,” “an 
entrail.”” The English word “ gut ” is sometimes used 
for a channel of water, but the French word doyau 
was never so used. 


Walking. 


Apropos of “ Walking as a Pastime,’’ an old tramp 
begs leave to differ with Mr. Eugene Lamb Richards 
on one or two points. Do mot carry a knapsack or 
pack. If you do, you cannot rest yourself by shifting 
the weight, and a load on the back inclines you for- 
ward. Take a small satchel, with a strap by which it 
may hang from the shoulder. Put into it just as little 
as you can get on with. At the end of the first day re- 
move the extra shoes, brushes, blacking, oil, razors, 
medicines, etc., and carefully burn them, or give them 
to tramps. My own outfit, with which I have trod 
many roads on two continents, is: a nightgown, extra 
shirt, comb, tooth-brush, map, novel, note-book, pen or 
pencil, knife, and watch. Sometimes I add a rubber 
coat. Why carry extra clothes, except in Africa? You 
can buy them everywhere, and you can have your 
washing done between two days. Again, an umbrella 
is a poor walking-stick, for it does not balance in the 
hand. It is heavy and thick, yet so fragile that it 
breaks when you kill snakes with it or use it as an 
alpenstock. Yet, again, the light madras or percale 
shirt is at least as good as the flannel one, for the 
latter is heavy, and shrinks. As to shoes, Mr. Rich- 
ards’s are sensible and excellent, but I have walked 
hundreds of miles in ready-made gaiters, and have 
never had a blistered foot. It needs only that the shoe 
be soft and ample. On lonely roads I go barefoot, 
sometimes. If Americans would walk more they would 
be bigger, happier, healthier, and tougher. Dudes, es- 
pecially, should be encouraged to walk, because they 
are quickly killed by exercise. “a5 
C. M.S. 
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Sence de S’render. 


OS’ ebbry t’ing hab change er heap sence slabery 
days am gone, 
Mos’ all de ole-time doin’s am no mo’ ; 
En on de ole plantation, whar dis darky fus wuz 
bawn, 
Dar ain’t er t’ing dat ’s lack hit wuz befo’. 


Ole massa en ole missus dey am sleepin’ ’neaf de sod, 
In de fam’ly bury’n’-groun’ down by de foad, 
Whar win’ sighs frough de cédars, en’ hit wave de 
gol’enrod, 
En’ whar de weepin’ willers allus growed. 


Young massa went ter furrin’ parts, ercross de rollin’ 


eep, 
En dar he stayed er ye’r er two, erbout ; 
W’en at de ole plantation he come back ter git er peep, 
He want ter tu’n de ole place wrong side out. 


He focht er reg’lar yaa ob buckra folk f’om town, 
En dey sot ter work ter spile de place : 
De big ’ouse dar, so gran’ en’ w’ite, dey meck er dingy 
brown, 
En changedit’ings all erbout at lightnin’ pace. 


Dem sinners cut de grove all up, en done er sight er 
harm, 
En whar de grape-vine swing done use ter be, 
Dey stan’s er big stun ’ooman dar, widout er single 


arm, 
En nary rag ob close dat I could see. 


But, wust ob all, de kitchin whar Malviny use ter cook 
Dem good t’ings dat we hab befo’ de war, 
Wuz all tu’n’d topsyturvy, en dey meck de ole room 
look 
Too gran’ fer her ter be er-bossin’ dar. 


Dey kivered up de fireplace so deep en wide en high, 
n all de pots en kittles guv erway ; 
En den dey focht er monstus stove dey call er 
range —oh, my! 
I nebber dremp I ’d lib ter see dat day. 


En arter dat we tuck our duds en move ’em all erway 
Ter dis hyah leetle cabin by de road, 
Whar me en mer ole ’ooman hab done settle down ter 
stay, 
Twell we go ter de mauster’s ’tarnal ’bode. 


Edward A. Oldham. 


My Grandma’s Gown. 


WITH lavender bestrewn, 
You send my fancy straying 
As to a ghostly tune 
Of distant viols playing, 
Because, fair garment, kept 
Within your linen cover, 
In you my grandma stepped 
A measure with her lover. 


In clouds of quaint old lace, 
Whose hue Time’s touch has yellowed, 
You have the royal grace 
Of grandeur softly mellowed. 
How beat her heart apace 
To hear your silken rushes; 
How must her mirrored face 
Have bloomed with conscious blushes! 


How youthful was the smile 
Beneath the stately powder ; 

How did the patéh beguile 
Which vanity allowed her! 


VEIN. 


Lace-hid, her snowy breast 
Heaved with a shy elation, 

When fancy bravely guessed 
A lover’s admiraison. 


O slender oval waist, 

Where soon his arm might linger ; 
O gentle hand that graced 

is ring upon its finger; 

O slipper tapping swift ; 

O eyes so eager glancing, 
Impatient soon to drift 

In music to the dancing! 


Ah, many years have passed, | & 
And many loves have perished; *” 
Yet this frail gown at last 
Lies here, unharmed and cherished. 
They say I look like her: 
He begged of me to wear it ; 
But, somehow, I prefer 
No other maid should share it. 


Ter sweetheart viewed it o’er, 
With roses on their faces, 
He dared to stoop before, 

And kiss the trembling laces. 
Ney, stay, sweet memory, laid 
afe in your linen cover, 

Sacred to one fond maid, 
And one true-hearted lover. 


Louise Morgan Sill. 


Outlines. 


A MAN walked six miles to see a great tree. His 
friend laughed at him. Said he, “I have a larger tree 
in my own yard.” Said the man, “But you have not 
the six miles.” ERE et 

A MAN lay upon the grass, peering at it and among 
it, studying it curiously and intently with a magnifying 
glass. His friend passed by and asked, “ What do you 
do there? ” 

Said the man, “I am traveling in a foreign land.” 

* * x 

A MAN sat for his picture. When the picture was 
made he said, “ This does not look like me.’”’ But the 
picture-maker and all the man’s friends contended that 
it was an exact likeness. 

Not long after that he overheard a talk in which some 
one was being reviled and ridiculed. He was much 
amused; but soon it came to his ears that it was him- 
self of whom the talk had been. Then he said, “This 
makes twice I did not know my own picture.” 

* * * 

A MAN journeyed into a far country, where he found 
the people to be much wiser than his own people. On 
his return home he so related. But this greatly of- 
fended his own people, who reviled him, and cast 
stones at him. 

Then a second traveler went, and brought back the 
same report. Him they threw into prison. 

Then a third traveler went, who came back saying 
that these foreign people were greatly superior in all 
ways. Him they hanged. 

Then they chose one to go and report truly, giving 
him much money wherewith to travel. He pretended 
to go, but he abode quietly in his own house, and ate 
and drank. And after a time he appeared in the streets, 
and declared that the three travelers we all liars, 
and that those foreigners were as barbarians. Whereat 
they applauded, and gave him much honor, .nd made 
him one of their chief rulers. 

Berry Benson. 
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De big ’ouse dar, so gran’ en’ w’ite, dey meck er dingy 
brown, 
En changed t’ings all erbout at lightnin’ pace. 


Dem sinners cut de grove all up, en done er sight er 
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En whar de grape-vine swing done use ter be, 
Dey stan’s er big stun ’ooman dar, widout er single 
arm, 
En nary rag ob close dat I could see. 


But, wust ob all, de kitchin whar Malviny use ter cook 
Dem good t’ings dat we hab befo’ de war, 
Wuz all tu’n’d topsyturvy, en dey meck de ole room 
look 


Too gran’ fer her ter be er-bossin’ dar. 


Dey kivered up de fireplace so deep en wide en high, 
En all de pots en kittles guv erway ; 

En den dey focht er monstus stove dey call er 
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I nebber dremp I ’d lib ter see dat day. 


En arter dat we tuck our duds en move ’em all erway 
Ter dis hyah leetle cabin by de road, 
Whar me en mer ole ’ooman hab done settle down ter 
stay, 
Twell we go ter de mauster’s ’tarnal bode. 
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My Grandma’s Gown. 


WITH lavender bestrewn, 
You send my fancy straying 
As to a ghostly tune 
Of distant viols playing, 
Because, fair garment, kept 
Within your linen cover, 
In you my grandma stepped 
A measure with her lover. 


In clouds of quaint old lace, 
Whose hue Time’s touch has yellowed, 
You have the royal grace 
Of grandeur softly mellowed. 
How beat her heart apace 
To hear your silken rushes; 
How must her mirrored face 
Have bloomed with conscious blushes! 


How youthful was the smile 
Beneath the stately powder ; 

How did the patch beguile 
Which vanity allowed her! 
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Lace-hid, her snowy breast 

Heaved with a shy elation, 
When fancy bravely guessed 
A lover’s admiration. 







O slender oval waist, 

Where soon his arm might linger ; 
O gentle hand that graced 

His ring upon its finger; 
O slipper tapping swift ; 

O eyes so eager glancing, 
Impatient soon to drift 

In music to the dancing! 


Ah, many years have passed, 

And many loves have perished ; 
Yet this frail gown at last 

Lies here, unharmed and cherished. 
They say I look like her: 

He begged of me to wear it ; 
But, somehow, I prefer 

No other maid should share it. 


fler sweetheart viewed it o’er, 
With roses on their faces, 
He dared to stoop before, 

And kiss the trembling laces. 
Ney stay, sweet memory, laid 
afe in your linen cover, 

Sacred to one fond maid, 
And one true-hearted lover. 


Louise Morgan Sill. 
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it, studying it curiously and intently with a magnifying 
glass. His friend passed by and caked, “ What do you 
do there ? ” 

Said the man, “I am traveling in a foreign land.” 
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A MAN sat for his picture. When the picture was 
made he said, “ This does not look like me.” But the 
picture-maker and all the man’s friends contended that 
it was an exact likeness. 

Not long after that he overheard a talk in which some 
one was being reviled and ridiculed. He was much 
amused ; but soon it came to his ears that it was him- 
self of whom the talk had been. Then he said, “This 
makes twice I did not know my own picture.” 

* * * 

A MAN journeyed intoa far country, where he found 
the people to be much wiser than his own people. On 
his return home he so related. But this greatly of- 
fended his own people, who reviled him, and cast 
stones at him. 

Then a second traveler went, and brought back the 
same report. Him they threw into prison. 

Then a third traveler went, who came back saying 
that these foreign people were greatly superior in all 
wavs. Him they hanged. 

Then they chose one to go and report truly, giving 
him much money wherewith to travel. He pretended 
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and declared that the three travelers were all liars, 
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THE PAST YEAR OF “THE CENTURY.” 


HE publishers beg leave to remind the readers of THE CENTURY that, in the nature of things, the 
announcements of each year can include only a part of the attractive contents to appear. ‘This will 
| be evident from a comparison of the prospectus for 1893-4 with the subjoined list of serial and separate 
articles. During the past year the magazine has contained 
+ s e Mark Twain's unique novel, ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson”; Marion Crawford's Bar 
In Fiction: Harbor novelette, ‘‘ pone in Idleness'’; Fox's ‘‘ Cumberland Vendetta’’; Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's story of contemporaneous New York, ‘‘A Bachelor Maid ’’; Mrs. Foote's novelette of 
mining life, ‘‘ Coeur d'Alene” ; three of Anna Eichberg King’s ‘‘ Kitwyk Stories "’ ; three of A. W. Drake's 
novel midnight stories; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘‘ Supply at St. Agatha’s"’; six ‘‘ P’tit Matinic’ Mono- 
tones,” by G. W. Edwards; Janvier’s ‘‘ Loan of Half-Orphans”; Stockton’s ‘‘ The Magic Egg"; and 
single number fiction by Charles Egbert Craddock, Viola Roseboro’, Joel Chandler Harris, Sarah Orne 
ewett, F. Hopkinson Smith, Harry Stillwell Edwards, Howard Pyle, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Kate 
Senie Wiggin, Herbert D. Ward, Julia Schayer, Nellie Mackubin, Alice Turner, George A. Hibbard, 
Lester Raynor (‘‘ Flash Lights "’), Nannie A. Cox and others; besides the ‘‘Artists’ Adventures” by 
Shirlaw, Hopkinson Smith, Moran, Sewell, Edwards and Castaigne. 
I Art: The beautiful engravings of the Old Dutch Masters by Timothy Cole; Castaigne’s 
n ® emigrant drawings and his striking illustrations in nearly every number; the papers on 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Boutet de Monvel, Millet, Michel, Alma-Tadema, Tissot, with specimens of the work of 
American Artists, Horatio Walker, Mrs. Lamb, Miss Beaux, Sandham, Freer, Loeb, Bolton Jones, 
Charles H. Davis, Donoghue, and ye work by Géréme, Laurens, Bouguereau, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Lefebvre, Maignan, Sir Frederick Leighton, and others; the unpublished portraits of Napoleon, of 
General Washington, and of General Grant at Mt. McGregor ; ‘‘ Painting at the Fair,” besides drawings 
by leading illustrators of the day. 
The delightful series of Lowell's lectures; the newly- 


7. + 4 4 
In Literary Criticism : discovered letters of Edgar Allan Poe ; articles on Matthew 
Arnold, George Sand, Andrew Lang, Dr. T. W. Parsons. 
$ b The record of Allen and Sachtleben’s great bicycle trip across 
In Special Series: Asia; the hardly less novel papers on personal experience among 


tramps; the three papers of letters by Edwin Booth; Mr. Brander Matthews's papers on bookbinding. 


s ‘ b The Woman Suffrage debate by Senator Hoar and Dr. 

In Public Discussion: Buckley; Dr. Shaw’s papers on German cities; Bishop's 

“The Price of Peace’’; ‘‘ The Suppression of Bribery in England," by Prof. Jenks ; the symposium of 

ex-ministers on ‘‘ The Consular Service and the Spoils System " ; ‘‘ The Attack on the Senate,’ by Charles 

Dudley Warner; ‘‘ The Anti-Catholic Crusade,” by Dr. Giadden; and the discussions from month to 

month, in ‘‘ Topics of the Time” and ‘‘ Open Letters,” of such subjects as municipal politics, civil service 
reform, the preservation of American forests, educational methods, finance, philanthropy, etc., etc. 

Papers on Bismarck, Kossuth, Linco]n, the astronomer 

In Personal Sketches: Brooks, the electrical inventor Tesla, Conkling and Gar- 

field, Stonewall Jackson, Kearny, the Servian poet Zmai, Francis Scott Key, etc. 
President Harrison's letter on ‘‘ Military Instruction in Schools and 


Special Articles: | 
pecia Icies: Colleges"; Major André’s story of the Mischianza; ‘‘ The Capture of | 


the Slave-ship Cora”; Gen. Fry's article on ‘‘ McClellan and his ‘ Mission’"’; the musical papers by Dvorak, 
Grieg, Reyer, and Mason; the second half of the Glover narrative, ‘‘ Taking Napoleon to St. Helena” ; 
the articles on the Discovery of Anesthetics; the articles on Hunting (lions, moose, the chetah); the 
‘‘Abandoned Farm” papers; Mrs. Van Rensselaer's articles on ‘‘ Madison Square Garden "’ and “‘ Fifth 
Avenue"; the authoritative article on Edison's ‘‘ Kineto-Phonograph"’; descriptive papers by Marion 
Crawford on Sorrento, Washington City, and the ‘‘ Gods of India"; George Kennan’s ** John Hender- 
son, Artist’; Dr. Gladden’s ‘‘ Myth of Land-Bill Allen "’; Prof. Royce’s ‘‘ Imitative Functions”; ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of a Professional Hypnotist,” etc., etc. 

P t by Ralph Waldo Emerson (‘‘ To Lowell on his Fortieth Birthday "’), R. H. Stoddard, 
oe ry Stedman, Aldrich, Miss Thomas, Riley, Bunner, Fawcett, Hay, Sherman, Roberts. 


BINDING «THE CENTURY.” _ 


A most attractive library can be formed at small expense by binding 
THE CENTURY. Volumes consist of six numbers, from May to Octo- 
ber inclusive, and from November to April inclusive. The six numbers 
making a volume will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corre- 
sponding books bound in gold cloth with gilt top, for $1.00 per volume ; 
in olive-green cloth with plain top, 75 cents; or in a rich half-russia 
binding for $2.25. Subscribers pay charges both ways. The postage 
on the bound volumes of THE CENTURY is 35 cents, and if this is 
included in the remittance, the volume will be returned to any ad- 
dress in the United States. If the amount of the postage is not included, 
it will be sent by express at the subscriber's expense. All numbers 
sent for binding or exchange should be plainly marked with owner's 
name. We cannot bind or exchange copies the edges of which have 
been trimmed by machine. 

If subscribers wish to have the copies bound in their own city, we 
will supply cloth covers for 50 cents each, postage paid. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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The Century’s Great Feature | 


For 1894-5. 


A NEW LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


NE of THE CENTURY’s greatest historical undertakings | 

will be the principal feature of the magazine for the com- 
ing year— namely, a LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, by | 
Professor William M. Sloane, of Princeton; profusely and | 
elegantly illustrated. This work was entered upon for the | 
readers of THE CENTURY before the recent phenomenal 
revival of interest in Napoleon, and was undertaken because 
of the fact that no complete and satisfactory Life is in exis- | 
tence in any language. Professor Sloane is well fitted for 
this work, owing to his earlier studies and training. In | 
preparing it he has had access to 


Original Sources of Information | 
In France, England and Italy, and his work has the ad- | 


vantage of coming after the recent numerous volumes of | 
memoirs. 


The Illustrative Opportunities 


Of such a Life are phenomenal. In dealing with the pictorial side of the American Civil | 


| War the magazine was hampered by the absence of fine contemporaneous art; nor were | 


there very many American artists, at the time of publication, familiar with war subjects. | 
But in dealing with the great wars of France the finest art material, contemporaneous and 


| subsequent, is abundant. As stated in the October CENTURY, 


Every Resource of The Century Magazine 


Has been brought to bear to enrich the narrative with pictorial illustrations not unworthy | 
of the subject. European and American collections have been ransacked for portraits of 
the period, and for the most trustworthy pictures by contemporaries of the events described. 
To these have been added some of the greatest modern masterpieces of French art deal- 
ing with Napoleonic events. In addition, commissions have been given to French and 
American artists for illustrative designs, and artists have been sent to various localities to 
make drawings of buildings and places as they now exist. The theme creates an oppor- 

tunity for the most interesting and most brilliant pictorial series of a historical character yet | 
presented in the pages of a magzzine, and the conductors of THE CENTURY intend to avail | 
themselves of this opportunity to the fullest extent. 


The Earliest Chapters, 


Beginning in November, deal with a period of Napoleon’s life which has not been so fully | 
told in any life, namely, his extraordinary career as a Corsican political agitator; and in | 
connection with the first instalment appears an original portrait of the boy Napoleon with | 
which the public is unfamiliar. 























Other Serials in 1894-5. 


“CASA BRACCIO.” 


A Romantic Novel by Marion CrawrorpD, author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” “ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. ‘ 


This novel, which will run through twelve numbers of THE CEN- 
|| TURY, is the most interesting in theme yet undertaken by the author, 
| It sets forth, in a striking and original manner, the tragedy of 
human passion. The scene is laid in Italy. 


It tells the story of the lives of three women of successive genera- 
|| tions of the Roman house of Braccio, to which Adele Braccio, whose 
crime and whose punishment are familiar to readers of ‘‘ Pietro Ghis- 
leri,"" also belonged. The starting-point is an evil deed, done man 
years ago under singularly romantic circumstances, and of whic 
| the fatal results continue to make themselves felt in the lives of all 
| those who are brought into contact with the principal actors. Those © 
|| who have followed the fortunes of Paul Griggs since he first told the 
| story of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs” will be interested to find an account of his early 
|| life, which, startling in itself, accounts for his hitherto unknown con- 
| nection with Walter Crowdie in the pages of Mr. Crawford's highly 
|| successful story recently published under the title of ‘‘ Katharine 
Lauderdale.” 
The novel will be illustrated by André Castaigne. : 
Marion CRAWFORD. 


“AN ERRANT WOOING.” 


A Charming Serial Story by Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “A Bachelor 
Maid,” “ The Anglomaniacs,” etc. 


This tale of wandering among new scenes of travel in North Africa and Southern Spain will be 
published during the year. 


WASHINGTON IN LINCOLN’S TIME. 


By Noau Brooks. 


The author of ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants,” ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln: A Biography for Young People,” etc., 
|| will print in THE CENTURY several familiar papers concerning the men and events of the war as seen at 
the very center of the conflict. Probably no one not in official relations with Lincoln had equal oppor- 
tunity of familiar intercourse with him, and these papers are full of the most interesting reminiscences 
of the President. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, illustrated by JosEPpH PENNELL— respectively 
author and illustrator of the successful work on English Cathedrals. 


| This series, which begins in the November CENTURY, has long been in preparation, and while 
|| artistically of greater interest than the former work, the subjects are generally more novel and curious to 
the general public. The author has visited every building described, in an extended tour through France, 
and the new series will be most welcome to all who love noble ecclesiastical architecture. 


A BRILLIANT MAGAZINE YEAR. 


In addition to the above a number of timely and interesting features are in preparation, and will be 
duly announced. Especially rich during the coming year will be THE CENTURY's group of SHORT 
STORIES, by WRITERS NEW AND OLD; and the illustration of these, by a wide range of artists, will be 
more profuse than hitherto. In art, COLE’s inimitable engravings of Old Dutch Masters, and specimens 
of the best current American and European painting and sculpture will be given. Important papers on 
Municipal Reform, Education, etc., will also appear; and the twenty-fourth year of the magazine promises 
to be in every way one of the most brilliant and valuable in its career of nearly a quarter of a century. 
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READY IN OCTOBER. A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
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THE CENTURY 
* CYCLOPEDIA - 
oF NAMES - 


An Invaluable Reference Book, 


A Pronouncing and Etymological Dictionary of Names 
in Geography, Biography, Mythology, History, Eth- 
nology, Art, Archzology, Fiction, etc., etc. 
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Edited by Benjamin E. Situ, M. A., Managing Editor of The Century Dictionary. 
Assisted by a number of eminent specialists. 


In one volume of 1100 pages, uniform in size and 
typography with The Century Dictionary. 








force of The Century Dictionary has been engaged, an entirely new 
field of research has been covered. 


Derby, The. A race for three-year-olds at Ep- | For the first time all the varieties 


som, established in 1780 by the Earl of Derby. ‘ ; ‘ : 

The first Derby was won by Diomed, the property of Sir of information hitherto contained 

Charles Bunbury, and afterward sent to America. “Derby in biographical dictionaries, geo- 

Day” is the last Wednesday of May (sometimes the first ° . 

of June). It is the great Cockney holiday, and 300,000 graphical gazetteers, lists of char- 

people are supposed to go to the Derby each year. The : : ° 4: : 

Derby has been ht og Ra by et - _ by eonye 04 acters in fiction, dictionaries of 

and in 1857 by Blin onny, each of which also won the a 

Oaks of her year. The course is now 1} miles, wide at the archeology and mythology, year 

start and with steep ascent, then level for three furlongs, books, etc.,. are arranged in one 

descending again to “‘Tattenham Corner,” where it turns Pippa - 

and goes straight home. The ‘‘2,000 guineas,” the Derby, alphabetical order and gathered 

and the St. Leger constitute the “triple crown,” which has . ° 

been won by five horses, West Australian, Gladiateur, Lord | 1nto one volume, to which a per- 

Lyon, Ormonde, and Common. Rice. son may turn when in doubt as 
Henry Esmond (hen’ri ez’mond). A novel by h 3 f 

Thackeray, published in 1852. The scene is laid in to the meaning ol any proper name 

the time of Queen Anne. The book is a reproduction of met with in his reading. Here are 


the manners, thoughts, and literary style which prevailed . 
in England at that period. Henry Esmond, the principal names of persons of note, ancient 


character, is a brave, polished, true, and loyal gentleman, a FR te . y 
almost too self-sacrificing. He loves Beatrix Esmond, but and modern ’ divinities ? pseudo 
finally marries her mother, Lady Castlewood. See Esmond, nyms ; characters in fiction and 
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names, real and imaginary (in 
legend, etc.); popular names of 
places (as ‘*Nutmeg State’’) ; 
names of notable streets and 
pleasure grounds; historical 
events— wars, battles, treaties, 
councils, alliances, parliaments, 
riots, etc.; names of notable sta- 
tues and paintings, of buildings 
—cathedrals, palaces, prisons, 
arches, theaters, tombs, etc., of 
institutions — libraries, univer- 
sities, clubs, etc., of books—clas- 
sical and modern, novels, plays, 
operas, etc., of stars and constel- 
lations, of noted animals, ships 
and voyages. 

These names have been selected 
with especial reference to the 
wants of the general reader. The 
central facts are given in large 
type, and in smaller type such 
further information as will help 
toa more complete understanding 
of the subject. It isin all respects 
founded upon the latest authori- 
ties, and its compilation has been 
done by specialists. For it an 
immense amount of original work 
has been accomplished and thou- 
sands of volumes read. It may be 
considered, without question, the 
most comprehensive reference 
book of proper names in the 
English language,— indispensable 
alike to the student and to the 
reader of current literature. 

It is issued in one volume of 
eleven hundred pages, uniform 
with a volume of The Century 
Dictionary. Its use need not be 
restricted to owners of that great 
work, which it so admirably sup- 
plements, for The Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names is complete and 
perfect in itself. It is sold only by 
subscription, and particulars as 
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THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES—Continued. 





Corea. See Korea. ; 

Korea, or Corea (k6-ré’ii), native Cho-sen and 
Kao-li, surnamed “‘The Hermit Nation.” A 
kingdom of Asia, bounded by Manchuria on the 
north, Asiatic Russia on the northeast, the Sea 
of Japan on the east, Korea Strait on the south- 
east, and the Yellow Sea and China on the west. 
Capital, Seoul. It is mainly a peninsula, and the sur- 
faceismountainous. It exportscowhides and beans. The 
government is an absolute monarchy. It pays a nominal 
tribute to China. It has been noted for its exclusiveness, 
but since 1876 has concluded treaties with different foreign 
nations. The religions are Buddhism and Confucianism. 
Area, estimated, 82,000 square miles. Population, about 
10,500,000. 


Booth, Edwin Thomas. Born at Bel Air, 
Md., Nov. 13, 1833: died in New York city, 
June 7, 1893. A noted American tragedian. 
He was the son of Junius Brutus Booth, and bis first 
appearance was as Tressel to his father’s Richard III., 
on Sept. 10, 1849. In 1857 he first ae as a “star” 
in Boston as Sir Giles Overreach. In 1861 he went to 
London and played an engagement there. The assassina- 
tion of Lincoln by his brother John Wilkes Booth led to 
his temporary retirement from the stage: but he reap- 

eared as Hamlet on Jan. 3, 1866, in New York, and acted 

n Shaksperian plays at the Winter Garden Theater until 
its destruction by fire in 1867. He then erected a theater 
of his own in New York, which was opened Feb. 3, 1869, 
but was financially a failure. In 1880 he again went to 
London. In 1883 he acted in Germany. In 1886 he began 
his engagement to play under the management of Lawrence 
Barrett, and continued to play with him until Barrett's 
death in 1891. His last appearance was in Brooklyn, April 
4, 1891, in the part of Hamlet. In 1888 he founded in New 
York “The Players,” a club designed to promote social in- 
tercourse between the dramatic and kindred professions, 
and in its club-house he died. 

Medusa (me-dé’si). [Gr. Médovca.] In Greek 
mythology, one of the Gorgons, according to 
some legends originally a beautiful maiden 
whose hair was transformed into serpents by 
Athene because with Poseidon (by whom she 
was the mother of Chrysaor and Pegasus) she 
had violated one of the temples of that goddess. 
Her head was so fearful to look upon that whoever saw it 
was changed into stone. soa when Perseus sought 
her to cut off her head, he attacked her with averted face, 
seeing only her reflection in the shield of Athene, who 
also guided his hand. See Perseus. 

Jack and Jill, An English nursery song. Jill or 
Gill is an abbreviation of the once common feminine name 
Gillian or Julian (L. Juliana). In Icelandic mythology, 
Jack and Jill are two children kidnapped by the moon, 
while drawing water, which is carried on their shoulders 
in a bucket suspended from a pole. The Swedish peasants 
still account for the moon-spots in this way. A play with 
this title was popular at the English court between 1567 
and 1578. 

People’s Party, or Populists (pop’i-lists). In 
United States polities, a party formed in 1891, 
in which were merged the Farmers’ Alliance 
and other kindred organizations. It developed 
considerable strength in various Southern and Western 
States, and in 1892 nominated James B. Weaver for Presi- 
dent. The Populists obtained 22 electoral votes. Among 
their aims are an increase of the circulating medium, free 
coinage of silver, free trade, an income tax, suppression of 
monopolies, etc. 





EXAMPLES OF DEFINITIONS. 











to its purchase—price, bindings, etc.—may be had by addressing the pub- 
THE CENTURY Co., Union Square, New York City. 
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f= CROSS ASIA ON A BI- 
j cycle. By Tuomas G. 
ALLEN, Jr., and Wm. L. 
SACHTLEBEN. This narrative 
of the journey of two young 
American students from Con- 
stantinople to Peking on 
NA) bicycles has attracted wide 
AVI attention both here and in 
Europe during its appearance 
as a serial in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Not 
since the days of Marco Polo has a European 
traveler succeeded in crossing the Chinese Em- 
ire from the western boundary to the capital. 
This Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben accomplished 
on bicycles, and their account of the trip, bristling 
as it did with curious and startling episodes, forms 
an intensely interesting volume. The ascent of 
Mt. Ararat and the passage of the Desert of Gobi 
are of especial interest, while the numerous illus- 
trations that accompany the text give many curi- 
ous glimpses of Asiatic life. 
— Profusely illustrated with photographs taken 
by the authors. x12mo, about 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By JoHN Murr. To John Muir, the well-known 
California naturalist, the mountains of his native 
State are as an open book. In ° 
the present volume he has 
given to the public the re- 
sult of his long experien- 
ces in the Sierra Nevada 
range, describing the gla- 
ciers, the glacial lakes and 
meadows, the storms and 
floods, and the birds and 
animals of that wild re- 
gion. It was John Muir 
who guided Ralph Waldo 
Emerson through the Yose- NX 
mite Valley, and of whom ‘“S 
Emerson remarked, “ He is more wonderful than 
Thoreau.” 

—12mo, about 350 pages, fully illustrated and 
tastefully bound in cloth, $1.50. 
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WRITING TO ROSINA. By WILLIAM 
HENRY BIsHop, author of “The House of a Mer- 
chant Prince,” “A Pound of Cure,” etc. This 
delightful little novelette chronicles the unhapp 
experiences of “ Knox D. Lanfair, of the Excel. 
sior Screw and Tack Co.,” who, though a first- 








The Century Co's 
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READY OCTOBER 107TH. ==! 








rate salesman, was a poor hand at writing love- 
letters. In an evil hour he induced his friend 
Hampton Gorledge to conduct his correspon- 
dence with his fiancée for him, the complications 
that result from this arrangement furnishing the 
basis for the story. The book is gotten up in the 
daintiest manner, and is admirably adapted as a 
tasteful but inexpensive gift for almost any occa- 
sion. s 

— Illustrated. Size 3% x5 inches. 
full stamped sheep binding. 117 pages; price 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE 
Green. By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, author of 
*‘ Characteristics,” etc. This is a 
tale of the primeval Canadian 
forests,in which the leading char- 
acters 7 of more than or- 
dinary brightness and culture) 
are thrown in contact with the 
sturdy but uncouth woodsmen. 
The story moves briskly, and is 
full of witty and sprightly con- 
versations, and strong studies of 
character, interspersed here and 
there with stirring descriptions of adventures 
with rod or gun. A portrait of the author forms 
an appropriate frontispiece to the volume. 

—12mo, about 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


P’TIT MATINIC’ AND OTHER MON- 
otones. By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, 
author of “ Thumb-Nail Sketches,” etc. This 
charming little volume, with frontispiece in color, 
and more than thirty drawings and decorations | 
by the author, consists principally of sketches of | 
life on the Nova Scotia coast. In addition there | 
are two stories of a different sort,—*“ Old Grimes’s 
Masterpiece” and “A Disturber of Faith,” the 
first being a pathetic little story of artist life, and 
the second an interesting account of an experi- 
ence with a European adventurer. 

— Size 3% x5 inches, uniform with ‘ Thumb- 
Nail Sketches” po . Writing to Rosina.” 140 pages, 
bound in full sheep, with design in emb d gold ping; 
price $1.25. 


EDWIN BOOTH. Recollections by his 
Daughter, Epwina BooTH GROSSMANN, with 
Booth’s Letters to her and to his Friends. These 
letters give a charming glimpse of Booth as a 
husband and a father. They are simple and un- 
affected, and convey a more intimate knowledge 


Bound in 
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of the character of the man than could be gained 
from any memoir. The book is illustrated with a 
number of photogravure reproductions of portraits 
of the great actor. 

— Illustrated, octavo, about 350 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. See page g for details of Limited Editions. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “The Literary His- 
tory of England,” “The Makers of Florence,” 
etc. The brilliantly written papers on the people 
of Queen Anne’s time which Mrs. Oliphant has 
contributed to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE from 
time to time have been collected into a hand- 
some volume under the above title. These papers 
describe the Court and famous people of that day, 
including Dean Swift, Defoe, Addison, the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough and other celebrities. The 
book is magnificently printed and bound, the por- 
traits being all full-page pictures printed in two 
colors and inset in the volume. 

— Royal octavo, about 200 pages, in handsome 
cloth binding, elaborately tooled in gold; price $6.00. 


FIVE BOOKS OF SONG. By RICHARD 
WATSON GILDER, editor of THE CENTURY MaGa- 
ZINE. This is the first complete collection of Mr. 
Gilder’s work that has been made. From time 
to time separate books of poems from his pen 
have been published, and these have now been 
gathered in one volume of 250 pages under the 


above title. Several poems heretofore unpub- 
lished are also added, making this volume the only 
complete collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems. 

—Illustrated, r2mo, about 250 pages, price in 
cloth binding, $1.50. 


A BACHELOR MAID. (Ready in Novem- 
ber, 189g.) By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, au- 
thor of “ The Anglomaniacs,” “Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune,” etc. A novel of contemporary New 
York society —“ deliciously modern in its sketch- 
ing of the everlasting woman’s question.” This *| 
story, which has just completed a successful course 
in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, touches a deeper 
chord than any of Mrs. Harrison’s previous 
works. It is the history of a pure and noble 
woman, animated with a desire to help her sex, 
and dazzled by the prospect of a higher woman- 
hood, yet hardly understanding the things to be 
accomplished or the means of their accomplish- 
ment. The plot moves rapidly from first to last, 
introducing the reader to fashionable New York 
drawing-rooms, the “swell ”’ clubs, and to the fads 
of Metropolitan society, yet at no time losing sight 
of the great truth that animates the book, and 
which, expressed in these lines of Tennyson, 
forms a fitting conclusion to the story: 

“‘ The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or god-like, bond or free.” 
— Illustrated with seven full-page drawings by 
Irving R. Wiles. 12mo, about 200 pages, cloth, $1.25. 
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TURN THIS PICTURE UPSIDE DOWN. 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS NUMBER 2. 
By PETER NEWELL, author of “Topsys and 
Turvys.” These Topsy-Turvy Books by Peter 
Newell are the funniest books you ever saw. It 
is hard to describe them, because there never was 
“a like them before. Mr. Newell, the 
artist who designed them, hit upon a new idea in 
picture-books, and the Topsy-Turvy Books are 
the result. “ Boys and girls like pictures,” said 
Mr. Newell to himself, “and they like surprises. 
Why not make a book that will combine the 
two?” So he set to work and made “ Topsys and 
Turvys” (the first book), which seems at first 
sight an ordinary picture-book, but turn any of 
the pictures upside down and straightway you 
have another picture. “ Topsy-Turvy No. 2” is 
like the first Topsy-Turvy Book, only larger, and 


in addition to the 35 colored illustrations there 
are 34 more printed in black and white. 

—Size 63 x 9% inches, 62 pages, in illumi- 
nated board covers, price $1.00. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. C. V. 
JAMISON, author of “ Lady Jane.”” The scene of 
this book, like “ Lady Jane,” is laid in New Or- 
leans, where we find Philip selling flowers, in 
company with Dea, the daughter of a poor French 
sculptor, and Lilybel, a comical little piccaninny 
whose “ Mammy done name him for his two little 
sisters wot ’s dade.’’ Later, when Philip is adopted 
by a wealthy artist and his wife, the scene of the 
story shifts to New York. What happens in his 
new home, how Philip runs away, and how at 
last the mystery that has enveloped his life is ex- 
plained, is told in Mrs. Jamison’s own entertain- 
ing way, the principal characters and events being 
charmingly illustrated by Birch. 

— 236 pages, uniform in size with ‘‘ Lady Jane.” 
Price, in cloth binding, $1.50. ¥J 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. By Mrs. Mary 
Mapes DopcgE, author of “Hans Brinker; or, 
The Silver Skates,” “ Donald and Dorothy,” etc. 
In no Jand is Mrs. Dodge so thoroughly at home 
as in Holland —“the land of pluck.”” Those who 
remember “ Hans Brinker” will welcome this new 
book about the interesting land of dikes and wind- 
mills, illustrated with its many pictures of curious 
scenes and people. 

— Richly illustrated, 12mo, about 300 pages, 
in cloth binding, price $1.50. 
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WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dopce. This is a book of poems 
for young people by the editor of S¢. Wicholas,— 
whose ‘‘ Donald and Dorothy,” “ Hans Brinker ” 
and “ Baby World” are so well known,—a book 
of merry rhymes and verses, long and short, and 
with pictures on nearly every page. 

—12mo, about 250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. By OLIVER HeEr- 
FORD, author of “ Pen and Inklings.” This is a 
collection of humorous verse for young folks, 
cleverly illustrated by the author, whose contribu- 
tions to St. Nicholas, Life, Harper's Young Peo- 
ple, and other periodicals have won him a wide 
reputation as a versifier and illustrator. Grown-up 
folks (as well as the youngsters for whom the 
book is intended) will find amusement in these 
clever verses and pictures. 

—Size 6% x 7% inches, about 100 pages, 
cloth, price $1.00. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 


THECENTURY BOOK Americans. By EL- 





BRIDGE S. BRooks, 
author of “ Historic 
Boys,” “ The Story of 
the United States,” 
etc. This is a book 
that bids fair to be one 
of the most popular ju- 
veniles ever issued in 
this country. It tells 
in attractive story-form 
e| what every American 
boy and girl ought to 
know about the Gov- 
ernment, the functions 
of the President, the 
Senate, the House, and the Supreme Court; the 
duties of the different Cabinet officers and the 
work of the various departments—how State, 
municipal, and town governments are carried on, 
and what are the duties and responsibilities of an 
American citizen. The book is illustrated with 
about 200 engravings, and is issued under the aus- 
pices of the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, with an introduction by 
General Horace Porter, President-General of the 
Society. 











_ Size 9% x 7% inches, 250 pages, in stout 
buckram binding, uniform in size and price with last season’s 
great success, ‘* he Century World’s Fair Book for Boys 
and Girls.” Price $1.50. 

IMAGINOTIONS. Truthless Tales, by 
TuDOR JENKS, author of “The Century World’s 
Fair Book for Boys and Girls.” One of the most 
popular story writers of St. NicHoLas (Tudor 
Jenks) has gathered his well-known fanciful tales 
into this handsomely illustrated volume of “ Im- 


aginotions.” Nineteen stories in all are included 
in the book, among them such old favorites as 
“The Astrologer’s Niece,’ “The Dragon’s Story,” 
“Little Plunkett’s Cousin,” “ Professor Chip- 
munk’s Surprising Adventures,” etc. This vol- 
ume, with its bright cover and its entertaining | 
stories, should be one of the most popular of 
Christmas books—a splendid gift for any boy 
or girl. | 
e — Richly illustrated. Size 8% x 7 inches, 230 | 
pages, cloth, $1.50. 
THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE | 
Moon: Tée-Wahn Folk Stories. By Cuas. F, | 
LuMMIs, author of “Some Strange Corners of 
Our Country,” etc. The author of the book has 
lived for five years among the Pueblo Indians of 
New Mexico, learning their language and customs, || 
and in the long winter evenings listening to the | 
tales the old men tell to the boys gathered about | 
them,—wonderful stories of “ The Antelope Boy,” 
“The Ants that Pushed on the Sky,” “The Man 
Who Would n’t Keep Sunday,” “The Town of | 
the Snake Girls,” etc. These stories Mr. Lummis | 
has written out for the boys and girls of America 
just as the old Indians told them. There are thirt 
stories altogether, not including the one whic 
gives title to the book,—and there are pictures too, | 
—many pictures—of the strange people and 
animals about which these stories are told. 
—lIllustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 
12mo, 239 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BROWNIES AROUND THE 
World. By PatmeR Cox, author of “The | 
Brownies: Their Book,’? “Another Brownie | 
Book,” and “The Brownies at 
Home.” Palmer Cox’s delight- 
ful little “Brownies” hardly 
need an introduction to a public 
who has for years laughed at 
the queer pranks of these amus- 
ing little people, and have spent 
many pleasant hours in picking 
out the Dude, the Irishman, the 
Dutchman, and other famous 
characters of Brownieland. 
Few books for children have 
been so successful as these 
Brownie Books, of which 
more than one hundred 
thousand have been sold. 
“The Brownies Around the 
World,” the latest of the se- 
ries, describes in picture 
and verse the adventures of the Brownie band 
abroad—their trip across the Atlantic, and their 
visits to the principal countries of Europe, Asia, | 
and Africa. 

— Illustrated by the author. Quarto, 144 pages, || 
in illuminated board covers, price $1.50. 














publishers, 


a", Any of the books named on this and the two preceding pages (except ‘A 
Bachelor Maid,” which will not be issued until November) may be had of your 
bookseller, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price by the 


THE CENTURY CoO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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EdwinBooth ¢* 
Recollections by his Daughter, 
EDWINA BOOTH GROSSMANN, 

with Booth’s Letters to her 
and to his Friends. 


This book (the ordinary edition) is fully 
described on page 6. We want to say 
here a few words about the 


MAGNIFICENT 


EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


There are two of these, one an octavo, the = 
other a quarto. The octavo is printed on EDWIN BOOTH. 
Holland paper and the edition limited to one hundred copies; of the quarto (printed 
on Whatman paper) there are but fifty copies. Both editions are beautifully illustrated 
with twenty artotype reproductions of portraits, trophies, etc., of the great actor, and 
are printed and bound in the best style of the De Vinne Press. 

*,," Orders for copies of these de /uxe editions will be received by the publishers in advance 
of publication and filled in the order of their receipt. Price of octavo (limited to 100 copies), 
$12.50; quarto (limited to 50 copies), $25.00. Address 

THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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THE JUNGLE BOOK, 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Rudyard Kipling, the author of “Plain Tales from 

the Hills,” “Soldiers Three,”’ etc., has written a book 

which, though intended primarily for youthful readers, 

is,as the London Daily News says, “A book for young- 

sters of all ages—from nine to ninety.” “ Rudyard 

. fA Kipling’s best bid for immortality,” says the Sunday- 

PE O* School Times, “is in this book . .. Mr. Kipling 

cwnsw tut moon nose oven tue usw rue vutscess aw OWS intimately the jungle and village life of India, 

MOWGLI TROTTING ACROSS, WiTH Two wotvss ar us ues” and he has used his best genius in setting in this scene 

brief dramas of homely morals which will entrance children, and are sound, wholesome, and de- 

serve a place in the first fifty volumes bought for a Sunday-school library.’’ It is safe to pre- 

dict that “The Jungle Book” will become aclassic in children’s literature. “It is as good,” says 

the Pall Mall Gazette, “as the best of Grimm and Hans Andersen.” Price, in handsome cloth 
binding — 300 pages, fully illustrated — $1.50. 

THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S 
POEMS HERE AT HOME, 


Published by The Century Co., contains many of the Hoosier poet’s best 

pieces, No one who has read any of Mr. Riley’s previous works will need 

to be told more than this. Among the more than half a hundred poems 

gathered in this volume are such old favorites as “ Nothin’ to Say,’ “ The S 

Old Man and Jim,” “The Absence of Little Wesley,” “The Old Band,” N N 

“The Raggedy Man,” etc. “Mr. Riley,” says the Christian at Work, “has uN 

captured the hearts of many people with his tender and beautiful pictures of 

home life.”” The volume is illustrated by Kemble and is issued in two styles of7 
of binding—green cloth, elaborately stamped in gold, price $1.50; and white vellum, price $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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St. Nicholas for 1895 


ST NICHOLAS # A GREAT PRO- 


FOR: YOUNG - FOLKS9 


IMARY:AAPES: ‘booce GRAM FOR THE 
ss 2 COMING YEAR.# 


A new volume of St. NicHotas, The Century Co.’s 
magazine for young folks, begins with the November | 
number. Durting the past year readers of St. NicHo- 
LAs have become acquainted with a new story-teller— | 
an interpreter of the jungle —one who knows the in- 
nermost natures of elephants, tigers, wolves, and all 
EEE the wild creatures so mysteriously linked with man in 
THe CO-UNONSOUARE New yore | Countless moods and motives. No reader of St. Nicu- 
T-FISHER: UNWIN- PATERNOSTER-S?-LONDON . . . . . 
oLas will ever forget Little Toomai and his big ele- 
phant Kala Nag; or the jungle feud between Mowgli, the wolf-boy, and the great tiger 
| Shere Khan; or little Rikki-tikki-tavi, the keen-witted, agile conqueror of the cobra. 
| The publishers take pleasure in announcing that the author of these jungle stories, 


RUDYARD KIPLING, WILL AGAIN BE A CON- 
TRIBUTOR TO ST. NICHOLAS. 


One of the chief subjects of interest to grown folk at present, both in Europe and 
America, is the life of the great Emperor Napoleon. As a newspaper recently stated, 
“In France and England scarcely anybody is being talked of but Napoleon,” and | 
this seems likely to become true of America as well. It will be good news to young 
folk, therefore, that they are to have their share in the renewed interest centering about | 
the great warrior. St. NicHo.as will publish, beginning with the November number, | 
a stirring serial story entitled 


A BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE, 


By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,” “ Historic 

Girls,” etc. In this story, which has been written especially 

for St. NicHOLAs, the hero, a French boy, renders a service 

to Napoleon, who thereafter keeps an eye on him. The lad 

| is brought in frequent contact with the Emperor, becomes 

| one of his pages, and finally an aide. Two girls also play 
important parts in the story. 


Some of the other features that will add to the attractiveness of St. NICHO- 
LAS during the coming year are ‘‘ Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,” a serial 
story by Albert Stearns, telling how a New England boy becomes possessed 
|| of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, and the surprising things he compels the genii of 
| the lamp to do. ‘‘ Teddy and Carrots,” a serial story of newsboy life, by 
oo tis; ‘‘ The Three Freshmen — Ruth, Fran, and Natalie,”’ by Jessie 
| acmillan ‘Anderson, a story of three college girls; ‘‘ Hero Tales from 
|| American History,” by Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘ Riding at West Point,” and 
‘With the West Point Cadets”; ‘‘ Great American Writers,”’ by Brander 
Matthews; and scores of other entertaining stories and serials. 


Remember the new volume begins next month. Send in your subscription now. All book- | 
sellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance ($3.00 for a year’s subscription) | 
may be made direct to the publishers, 

THE CENTURY C0O., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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CGFA LEGER 


THE LEADING MUSIC BOOKS 


‘For Church, Prayer-Meeting and Sunday-School. 


+ 


FOR PRESBYTERIAN, CONGREGATIONAL 
AND REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCHES. 


The New Laudes Domini, the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s latest and 
best hymn and tune book. Supplied to churches at the lowest possible price. 
The great success of the day. 

Laudes Domini for the Prayer-Meeting. A book containing the very 
best hymns and tunes for social meetings,— 579 hymns, beautifully printed, cloth 
bound ; to churches, 50 cents. 

Laudes Domini for the Sunday-School. Recommended by Bishop Vin- 
cent, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, the Rev. Dr. Schauffler, 
and leading pastors of many denominations. “A perfect book.” Cloth bound, 
35 cents in quantities. 


FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


The Hymnal, Revised and Enlarged, with music, edited by the Rev. J. I. 
Tucker, D. D., S. T. D., and William W. Rousseau. <A superb collection — 
already the leading hymnal of the church. 850 pages, in substantial binding. 
Third large edition in preparation. 


FOR BAPTIST CHURCHES. 
The New Laudes Domini, for Use in Baptist Churches. Edited by 
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York, and the Rev. Dr. Robinson. Now being adopted by leading Baptist 
churches everywhere. 

Laudes Domini for the Prayer-Meeting and Laudes Domini for the Sunday- 
School, described above, are evangelical books, used in Baptist churches as well 
as in those of many other denominations. 


+ 
THE CENTURY CO. PUBLISH ALSO 


BOOKS FOR RESPONSIVE READING SERVICES. 


“Psalms and Selections,” “The Psalter,” “Selections for Responsive Reading,” 
“Aids to Common Worship,” and a long list of other hymn 
and tune books, including 
“ Spiritual Songs,” “ Laudes Domini,” “ The Calvary Selection,” “ Spiritual Songs for 
Social Worship,” “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
School,” “ Songs of Worship for the Sunday-School,” etc., etc., etc. 


pA, ET TI a Tal A. Es es. S| Ee RR RM 


When in need of any music or responsive reading book for church, 
prayer-meeting or Sunday-school, write to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York City. 
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Beautiful Art Works, 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 
~ 
Old Italian Masters. Engravings by Timothy Cole. 


A collection of the exquisite engravings of the masterpieces of Italian art which appeared in 
THE CENTURY, of which Prof. Charles Eliot Norton says: “ No engravings hitherto existing of 
the works of early Italian art give so much of the essential spirit as well as the manner of painting 
of these works as this series of Mr. Cole’s.” The accompanying text is by W. J. Stillman, with 
notes by the engraver. Price $10.00. 

Only a few sets of the superb Portfolio of Proofs of the engravings of “ Old Italian Masters” 
are still in the publishers’ hands. They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy Japan 
paper, and signed by Mr. Cole and by the proof-printer. The price of the Portfolio is $175.00. 
The edition is absolutely limited to 125 sets; no more will ever be printed. The investment of 
$175.00 in this, the rarest collection of wood-engravings ever made, will never be regretted. The 
Portfolio will increase in value as the years go by. 


English Cathedrals. 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. [Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. 


“No book on the same subject,” says 7ie Churchman, “which has been issued from the 
English or American press, contains in the same compass so valuable a treasury of architectural 
and antiquarian lore, intelligent and vivid criticism, and exquisite and satisfying illustrations.” 
Mr. Pennell’s drawings are masterpieces of graphic art, and the articles themselves, the substance 
of which appeared in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, have been most carefully revised by the author, 
and greatly augmented. The book is issued in handsome cloth binding at $6.00. 

An edition de luxe of “ English Cathedrals,” in two volumes, printed on large paper and bound 
in boards, is issued at $25.00. It is limited to 250 copies, each copy numbered and registered by 
the De Vinne Press. In this edition all the full-page engravings are printed without type at the 

; back. Seals of the twelve Sees treated in 
the book have been made especially for the 
limited edition, and are reproduced with 
each chapter, printed in color and on Japan 


paper. 


The Century Gallery. 


Selected Proofs from THE CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE and St. NICHOLAS. 
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Readers of this magazine will welcome 
this splendid collection of perfectly printed 
proofs of sixty-four of the most interesting 
and valuable engravings that have been 
printed in THE CENTURY and St. NICHO- 
LAS during the past ten years. The greatest 
artists and the leading engravers of the 
world are here represented. In the selection 
special thought was given to the interest of 
the picture as well as to its value as a work 
of art. In a large portfolio,—each picture 
ang separately and suitable for framing. 

rice $10.00. 
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Henriette Ronner: 


The Painter of Cat Life and 
Cat Character. 
“ INNOCENCE.” 


From a painting by Henriette Ronner, the famous A Portfolio of Photogravures ; with an In- 
painter of cats. troduction by THOMAS A. JANVIER. 
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Mr. Janvier’s recent article in THE CENTURY (which is printed as an introduction to this 
Portfolio) has brought renewed attention to the work of Madame Ronner and her delightful paint- 
ings of cat life. Eleven of her most characteristic works are here reproduced in the highest 
style of the art of photogravure. Price $15.00. 
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The Century 
Dictionary 


nd 


The Century 
Cyclopedia 
of Names 


Together form all the reference library 
most people need. The two books are 
without a rival as a source of information 
concerning all the things, thoughts, per- 
sons, places and events—real and im- 
aginary—to which names are given. 


/ NVESTIGATE the subject of owning these great 
works. They can be bought on the instalment 
plan if desired. Send 10 cents in coin or stamps 
for the book of specimen pages of The Century 
Dictionary. Prices, bindings, etc., of it and of 
The Century Cyclopedia of Names are included. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





GEN. W. T. SHERMAN 
and 


SEN. JOHN SHERMAN, 
- 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 
rs 


NAPOLEONIC 
MEMOIRS. 


“e 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 


tp 


A. W. GREELY. 


. 
THOMAS STEVENS. 


can 


MRS. CHRISTINE 
TERHUNE HERRICK. 


+ 


MRS. ALICE MORSE 
EARLE. 


rs 


PROF. BARRETT 
WENDELL. 


rs 


WILLIAM F. 
APTHORP. 


rs 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


% 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
SHORT STORIES. 
Each 12mo, $1.00. 


GEN. 





THE SHERMAN LETTERS. with Portraits. Cr. 8vo, $3.00. 


This correspondence between General Sherman and his brother extends from the former’s 
West Point days until 1891. It is unique in furnishing a familiar and intimate record of the 
events of American History during that period, with the frank comments on the incidents and 
the actors in them by two persons, themselves participants, and men of extraordinary penetra- 
tion and power. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. emo, $1.50. 

‘It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has ever done. It is romantic, plausible, dra. 
matic, pregnant with philosophy, and far-reaching inits survey of human motive.” — London 
Times. 


THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS. 


Edited by Duc D’Audiffret Pasquier. With Portraits. 
2.50. Vol. III. now ready, completing the set. 
“Tt will ever be in the first grade of the memoirs for which French literature is incompar- 
able.” —N. VY. Times. 


RAVENSHOE. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.00. 

Mr. James Payn has recently characterized the work of Henry Kingsley as notable forits 
vigor and dramatic interest, and has stated that the demand for his novels bids fair to eclipse 
the sale of his brother Charles’s. Mr. Payn says: ‘‘As a story-teller Charles was inferior to 
Henry.” Ravenshoe is the first issue in an attractive American edition of his novels now in 
preparation. . 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE. 
An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 and the At- 
tainment of the Farthest North. Mew and Cheaper Edition. Fully Illustrated. 
tvol. 8vo, $5.00. 
“‘ The most important work on Arctic matters that has been published in any country for 
many years.’’— Boston Herald, 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


3 vols, 8vo, each 


ge over 200 Illustrations. 2vols. 8vo, each 
2.50. 


‘‘As interesting as a novel.” — The Critic. 


THE CHAFING-DISH SUPPER. 


In this little book Mrs, Herrick has exploited the many varied capacities of the chafing 
dish, advising when and how to use it, with valuable suggestions concerning the materials em- 
ployed, and the preparation of an extensive chafing-dish menu. 


COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES.  xmo, $1.25. 


An alphabetically arranged glossary, with introductory matter and comments descriptive 
of the costumes of colonial America. It comprises a fuller list of items than has ever been pub- 
lished, and the subject is presented in the author’s well-known attractive style. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 12mo, $2.00. 


‘« Barrett Wendell has come to be recognized as standing in the very first rank of our 
American essayists.”— Boston Advertiser. 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC LOVERS, 


And Other Essays. 12mo, $1.50. 

The distinctive note of Mr. Apthorp’s essays is his catholicity of spirit. His style has a 
refreshing individuality, and his book as a whde is well worthy of his high reputation in 
musical circles. 


OVERHEARD IN ARCADY. 
Dialogues about Howells, James, Aldrich, Stockton, Davis, Crawford, Kip- 
ling, Meredith, Stevenson ’and Barrie. With 65 Illustrations. Third Eai- 
tion. 12mo, $1.25. 
“A very delightful volume.” —7he Outlook. 


Marsena, and Other Stories. 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

A Pound of Cure. A Story of 
Monte Carlo. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BISHOP. 


I2mo, 75 cents. 


Salem Kittredge, and Other 


Stories. 


Tales of the Maine Coast. By 
NOAH BROOKS. 


By BLiss PERRY. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Importations. 





DANTE G. ROSSETTI AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. 


Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and Purposes of Modern English Art. By Mrs. J. W. Woop. 
With 8 photogravure reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
The book contains some unpublished reminiscences of Rossetti’s student days and career in art, and describes the Founding of the Pre- 


Raphaelite Brotherhood and its long conflict with academic traditions. 4 ‘ 
Through the courtesy of Lord Battersea, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, and others, several important drawings and 


studies are reproduced for the first time, and they appear in the book as full-page photogravure illustrations. 


WHEN WE WERE STROLLING PLAYERS IN THE EAST. 


By Louise J. MILN. With 28 illustrations. 8vo, $4.50. 
It is the story of a theatrical tour through the East, in which descriptions of amusing incident, delightful scenery, picturesque customs, 
and social phases of ife, are blended with exquisite taste, piquancy, and artistic finish. 





AMONG THE MOORS. 
Notes and Sketches of an Artist. By G. MONTBARD, author of ‘‘ En Egypte,” etc. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. 


M. Montbard recently explored the highways and byways of Morocco, and made himself acquainted with the manners and customs of 
the natives, the characteristics of the scenery, the architecture of the cities and mosques, and every aspect of the social life of the people in 


town and country. 


TRAVELS AMONGST AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Their Ancient Earthworks and Temples. By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE, Member of Council of the Royal Geo- 
graphical and Hakluyt Societies. With 2 maps, 8 plans, 28 full-page and 12 text cuts. Demy 8vo, $5.00. 
CONTENTS: Ancient INDIAN Mounps AND EARTHWORKS IN OHIO—SHELL Mounps aT ConcorD, ETC.—ANCIENT Mounps 

NEAR ST. PauL’s— PaGan Inp1Ans— Human SACRIFICES — INDIAN SuN WorsHiPp — Mexico— YucaTaAn— RELIGION OF THE AZTECS, 

ETC. 


POEMS AND LYRICS OF NATURE. 


Edited by Mrs. E. WINGATE RINDER. Square 8vo, uncut edges. Special edition, with photogravure frontispiece-por- 


trait of Andrew Lang, from the picture by W. B. Richmond, R. A. 75 cents. 

This volume contains contributions by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, SToPpFORD Brooks, Ropert Bucuanan, S. R, Crockett, 
Joun Davipson, Lorp De Tasiey, NorMAN GALE, MANMOHAN GHOSE, JoHN Gray, LronEL JoHNsoN, RicHArD Le GALLIENNE, 
Grorce MacDonaLp, ALICE MEYNELL, WILLIAM Morris, CovENTRY PatTmore, Ernest Ruys, A. Mary F. Rosinson, CHRISTINA 
RossetT1, ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, ARTHUR Symons, Francis THompson, KATHERINE TYNAN, THEODORE Watts, Oscar 


Witve, W. B. YEATSs, etc. 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES OF HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (COUNTESS OF GIFFORD). 
Edited with a memoir, and some account of the Sheridan Family, by her son, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 


With portrait. 8vo, $4.50. 
“ With the exception of one work . . . noliterature has passed through our hands this year in socharming a garment. . . . But if the 
exterior of the book 1s charming, the contents are infinitely more so.” — London Daily Chronicle. 


THE ANARCHIST PERIL. 
By Fet1x Dusots, Translated, edited, and enlarged, with a supplementary chapter on Anarchism in England, by 


Ralph Derechef. With 54 illustrations. 12mo, $1.75. 
_A remarkable book on Anarchism in Europe, with lifelike pictures of the most noted anarchists, living and dead, and an account of the 
various anarchist papers. It is illustrated throughout with facsimiles of Revolutionary Literature, portraits of the chief performers, and 


many suppressed caricatures. 
SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD. 
A Pictorial Pilgrimage. By W. HALLSWORTH WAITE. With limp, ornamental covers, and many illustrations. 8vo, 
50 cents, 


ws Warwickshire artist’s itinerary in Shakespeare’s country, embodying all that is known of Shakespeare’s life as connected with his 
midland home. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT. 


Napoleon, his Court and Family. With portraits. New Library Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo, $10.00. 
_. The inner life of the court of Napoleon is portrayed with the utmost vividness and piquancy in the Memoirs of Madame Junot, Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, who dwells in a delightfully feminine way upon interesting details. 





*.* The above books for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Tale of Two Cities. 


By Cuartes Dickens. With more than fifty drawings by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 2vols.,16mo. Printed at the University 
Press. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50. 

x", Also an edition containing special features, limited to 
150 copies, both text and illustrations on Japan paper. (Par- 
ticulars on application.) 

Andrew Lang calls “‘A Tale of Two Cities ” one of the three great 
novels of modern literature. It remains to thisday the highest work 
of imaginative art covering the stormy and tragic period of the French 
Revolution. Mr. Garrett has succeeded admirably in catching the 
spirit of the story, and his illustrations have been pronounced the 
best work he has yet done. A combination of mechanical and artis- 
tic excellence makes this one of the most attractive books recently 
printed in America. 


Memoirs of the Duchesse de 


Gontaut, Gouvernante to the Children of 
France during the Restoration, 1773-1836. 

Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 2 vols., 8vo. With 12 portraits 

in photogravure. Cloth, gilt top. $5.00. 

x" Also a large paper edition limited to 175 copies for Eng- 
land and America, each volume containing a portrait in mezzo- 
tint by S. Arlent Edwards, printed in color and signed by the 
artist. In full leather binding. $12.00 net. 

The Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut cover a period of more 
than oe The author personally knew Napoleon I., the 
Duke o' ellington, and many other important personages of 
French and English fame during the dramatic period dating from the 
French Revolution down to the Restoration. Her pages sparkle 
with vivacity, and are full of heretofore unrecorded anecdotes and 
reminiscences. 


The Empress Eugénie. 

The initial volume of ‘‘ The Secret of an Empire.” By Pierre 
DE LANo, from the Seventh French Edition. With portrait. 
r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

** The Secret of an Empire”’ comprises the tragic and burlesque 
events of the reign of Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie. 
“ The contents a tue pages, which I offer to the public to-day, 
have been communicated to me by former favorites at the Tuileries, 
known or unknown colleagues of Napoleon; they are strewn with 
anecdotes and with authentic facts not heretofore published.” — 
From the author’ s preface. 


Domestic Manners of the Amer= 
icans. 


By Mrs. TRoLLore. 2 vols.,12mo, With 24 illustrations from 
contemporary drawings, reproduced from the first edition of 
1832. Introduction by Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Colum- 
bia College. $3.50. 

Reprinted from the original edition, now rare, in which Mrs’ 
Trollope, the mother of Anthony Trollope, gave ‘her impressions of 
a visit to America in 1827-30. ‘* Everybody heard of Mrs, Trol- 
lope’s famous volume, and it is always quoted as a shining example 
of malicious misrepresentation; but few people have ever read the 
book in its entirety ; they wil] now have an opportunity. _ The state- 
ments which annoyed our ancestors will only amuse us, and Mrs. 
Trollope’s book is likely to find a large audience among Americans 
of to-day.” — Jeannette L. Gilder, in “The Critic.” 


Glimpses of Four Continents. 
The account of a tour in Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and 
North America, made in 1893. By the DucnEess oF BuckING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS. With portraits and illustrations (several 
in photogravure) from the auther’s sketches. Cloth, 8vo. $3.50. 


Samantha Among the Colored 


Folks. My Impressions of the Race Problem. 

By Marietta Ho..ey (Josiah Allen’s Wife). With nearly 100 

illustrations by that master delineator of darkey life, E. W. 
Kemble. r12mo. $1.50. ; 

That Josiah Allen’s Wife still has an audience surpassed by that 
of few American writers, is borne out by the immense circulation of 
her latest book. It is full of her own peculiar humor, intermingled 
with pathos and shrewd observation of men and things. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


«* Write for Complete Descriptive List of our new and forthcoming books. 
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Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 


Second Series. 
With 12 portraits in photogravure. Half white cloth, small 8vo, 
gilt top. $2.00. 

x*, Also a large paper edition limited to 250 copies, with im- 
pressions of the portraits on Japan paper, and a special title. 
page and frontispiece (not in the ordinary edition) in photo- 
gravure, designed by George Wharton Edwards. In full leather 
binding, $5.00 net. 

In this second series of Vignettes Mr. Dobson has extended his 
pe excursions in the classic field of the Eighteenth Century, which 
¢ has made peculiarly his own. The present volume is even more 
attractive in subject and treatment than the first, which met with 
such a warm reception two years ago. 


My Study Fire. s.cona sertes. 
By Hamicron Wricut Mapsig. , 16mo, With three photogra- 
vures. $1.50. Also, 


A New Edition of Mr. Mabie’s 
Previous Books: 


My Study Fire. 
Under the Trees and Elsewhere. 
Short Studies in Literature. 
Essays in Literary Interpretation. 
Each with three photogravures, in dainty binding, gilt top. 
Per vol., $1.50. 

The publication of a second series of Mr. Mabie’s delightful es- 
says, gathered under the title, “‘ My Study Fire,” has seemed a fit 
occasion to issue his previous volumes in a new and revised edition, 
with the addition of illustrations, in which Messrs, Dent & Co., of 
London, have codperated. Mr. Mabie, by his sympathetic insight 
and spiritual touch, has i ly deepened poe + hened the feel- 
ing toward literature, and these qualities, together with his literary 
enthusiasm, have awakened a new interest in books, and inspired 
fresh appreciation of them in the minds of a large number of readers. 


Corrected Impressions. 

Essays by Gzorce SaintsBury. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

The great writers of the Victorian age are reéxamined in these 
essays with the purpose of estimating anew, in the light of present 
literary opinion, their place in English literature. Their literary 
value, however, lies not only in the novelty of the plan, but in the 
original insight which Mr. Saintsbury has contributed to these 
studies. 


At the Ghost Hour. 


From the Germanof Pau Heyse. In four dainty little volumes, 
with decorations, etc., by Alice C. Morse; in unique binding. 
The House of the Unbelieving Thomas. 
Fair Abigail. Mid-Day Magic. The Forest Laugh. 
Sold in sets, or separately; per volume, oom Half calf, 
gilt tops, per set, $5.00. Full ooze calf, in box of same leather, 
per set, 12.00. 

Paul Heyse, among German novelists, is a name to be conjured 
with, and is a sufficient guarantee for the weird genius and dramatic 
power displayed in these carefully selected tales. The ingenuity of 
the decorations and the novelty of mechanical execution add to the 
interest of these waa ong and go to make them a most unique and at- 





tractive series of books. 


A House in Bloomsbury. 
By Mrs. OtipHant. (Copyrighted.) r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. : 
A story of London life, evincing anew Mrs. Oliphant’s skill in 
constructing a plot of sustained interest and exhibiting her delicate 
touch in characterization. 


Kitty Alone. 
By S. BarincGoutp. (Copyrighted.) t2amo. Cloth. $1.25. 
No poet or novelist has done more for his favorite haunt than S. 
Baring Gould has done for his beloved Devonshire; but in “ Kitty 
Alone” we have not only a Haphic exhibition of native characte 
and landscape, but a drama of life unfolded with all the force, an 
pathos, and grim humor the author has heretofore shown. 





Dodd, Mead &§ Company's New Books. 


A London Rose, and Other 


Rhymes. 

By Ernest Ruys. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. (Jn conjunction 

with Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, London.) 

A book of poetry breaking rather new ground; it takes its main 
impulse, however, not from London, but from Wales. Mr. Rhys 
isa Welshman, and he writes most naturally of Welsh themes and 
amid Welsh scenes. There is much in this volume that entitles him 
to an honorable place among the “ minor”’ poets. 


A Little Child’s Wreath. 


By EvizapeTH RacHEL CHAPMAN, author of ‘‘A Companion to 
In Memoriam.” Square 16mo. $1.25 net. (/# conjunction 
with Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, London.) 

The deepest and tenderest maternal emotions have found utter- 
ance in these elegiac sonnet sequences. There is no thought in this 
little book that the gentle memory of a child would not in all natural- 
ness call up. 


Shylock and Others. 


Eight studies by G.H. Rapgorp. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 

Mr. Radford is widely known as the author of the last, and con; 
sidered by, many the best, essay in the first series of “‘ Obiter Dicta.’ 
These are pleasant essays, written by one who is not only a lover of 
good literature and has a thoughtful mind, but who leaves an im- 
pression of having talked with one who loves common sense and has 
a shrewd wit. 


The Sherburne Cousins. 


By AMANDA M. Douctas, author of ‘‘ Sherburne House” and 
“‘Lyndell Sherburne.” x12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
Miss Douglas, in her new book, continuing the story of the Sher- 
burnes, well sustains the interest awakened in the characters of her 
previous volumes. 





Where Honour Leads. 


A Sequel to ‘‘A Question of Honour.’’ By Lynpe Patmer, 
author of the Magnet Stories, etc. 16mo. poy 

‘*A Question of Honour,” published last year, was more than a 

well-written story. It contained el of d ic power and 

insight that promised higher possibilities in fiction. Lynde Palmer 

never bores her readers; her present story is interesting from 

beginning to end; and, having something fresh to say, she says it in 

a winning style. 

A NEW WITCH WINNIE BOOK. 


Witch Winnie at Shinnecock, 


Or a King’s Daughter at the Summer Art School. By 
E. W. Cuampney. With illustrations by J. Wells Champney. 
tamo. $1.50. 
Mrs. Champney has taken her heroine in this volume to the 
famous Long Island art school established by Mr. Chase. It has 
been pronounced the most charming volume of this popular series. 


A NEW ELSIE BOOK. 


Elsie at the World’s Fair. 


By Martua Fintey, author of the Elsie and Mildred books. 

r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

Miss Finley has aptly chosen for her new volume a subject of 
universal and timely interest, and none of the readers of the Elsie 
books can afford to miss the account of the heroine’s experiences at 
the great Exposition. 


First in the Field. 


A Story of New South Wales. By GzorGcE MANVILLE Fenn. 
With illustrations. (Copyrighted.) Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
George Manville Fenn ranks with Henty as a writer of the most 
wholesome and engrossing stories for boys. He mingles adroitly 
information with incident and adventure. For the first time one of 
his — stories is issued in this country, by arrangement with the 
author. 





“The International Cyclopedia 





Answers more questions of interest to Americans than any other.” 
—A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress. 


—- 


15 Volumes. . 


14,000 Pages. Over 50,000 Subjects. 


How are the Chinese 
legally sworn in the com- 
mon courts? Vol. Io, p. 
784. 


Where in America is a 
pyramid, the area of whose 
base is four times that 
of the great pyramid of 
Egypt? Vol. 9, p. 781. 


What is the difference 
between a Wilton and a 
Brussels carpet? Vol. 3, 
P. 477- 


How did ‘‘ King Gam- 
brinus” receive his name? 
Vol. 6, p. 422. 


Booklet with hundreds of similar questions ; also, sample pages, with full information as to our easy payment 
plan, ¢éc., sent on application to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Sitait''siz dis’ * 























































Some Autumn Publications. 
The Sketch=-Book. 


By WASHINGTON IrvING. Van Tassel Edition, uniform in general style with the Holiday editions of “‘ The Alhambra " 
and ‘“ Knickerbocker."" Two vols., octavo, with borders, and 32 illustrations (largely in photogravure) from 
designs by Rackham, Barraud, Church, Rix, Van Deusen. Cloth extra, $6.00; three quarter levant, $12.00, 


Memoirs of the Reign of George III. 


By Horace WALPOLE. Edited by G. F. Russell Barker. Four volumes, octavo, with sixteen portraits in photo- 
gravure. Letterpress edition, 1000 numbered sets, of which 260 sets have been secured for the United States, 
Per set, $18.00; 25 copies have illustrations printed on India, and for these sets the price is $25.00. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Now complete. Each play is in a separate volume 3% x 5 inches, printed from new type. The text is unabridged, and 
conforms to the latest scholarly editions. With five hundred illustrations by FRANK HOWARD. Complete in 40 
volumes. Garnet cloth, each 40 cts.; per set, 40 volumes, in box, $16.00. Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 
75 cts.; per set, 40 volumes, in box, $30.00. 


The Story of the Civil War. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between 1861 and 1865. By JoHN CODMAN Ropzs, 
author of ‘‘ The Army Under Pope,” ‘‘ The First Napoleon,” etc. 
To be complete in three parts, printed in three octavo volumes, with comprehensive maps and battle plans. Each 
part will be complete in itself and will be sold separately.— Part I. Narrative of Events to the opening of the 
Campaign of 1862, with 5 maps. 8vo. $1.50. 


Holland and its People. 


By EpMonpDo DE Amicis. Vandyke Edition. With 84 illustrations. 8vo, $2.25. 


Spain and the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE AmICcIs. Saragossa Edition. 8vo, with illustrations, $2.25. 


*.* The Vandyke Edition of “Holland and its People,” and the Saragossa Edition of ‘Spain and the Spaniards, 
together (with jackets) ina box. 2 volumes, 8vo, $4.50; half calf extra, $9.00. 


Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. 


By ISABELLA BirD BisHoP. First American edition, reprinted (under arrangement) from the eighth English edition. 
With sixteen full-page illustrations, headpieces, initials, andmap. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


The Egyptian Book of the Dead. 


The most ancient of the extant religious texts of Egypt. Edited, with introduction, a complete translation, and various 
chapters on its history, symbolism, etc., etc., by CHARLES H. S. DAvis. With 99 full-page illustrations from the 
Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 designs representing the Egyptian Gods. Large quarto, cloth, $5.00. 


The Story of the Nations. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete in one volume, small 8vo, profusely illustrated, and 
containing maps and plans. Price pervolume, cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 43 vols. mow ready: 
Greece, by Harrison; Rome, by Gilman; The Jews, by Hosmer. Chaldea, by Ragozin; Germany, by Baring Gould; Norway, by 

Boyesen; Spain, by Hale; Hungary, by Vambery; Carthage, by Church; The Saracens, by Gilman; The Moors in Spain, by Lane 

Poole; The Normans, by Jewett; Persia, by Benjamin; Ancient Egypt, by Rawlinson; Alexander’s Empire, by M: ; Assyria, by 

Ragozin; Ireland, by Lawless; The Goths, by Bradley; Turkey, by ) Pes Poole; Media and Babylon, by Ragozin Medizval France, 

by Masson; Holland, by Rogers; Mexico, by Hale; Pheenicia, by Rawlinson; The Hansa Towns, by Zimmern; Early Britain, by 

Church; The Barbary Corsairs, by Lane Poole; Russia, by Morfill; The Jews under Rome, by Morrison; Scotland, by Mackintosh; 

Switzerland, by Stead & Hug; Portugal, by Stephen; Byzantine Empire, by Oman; Sicily, by Freeman; Tuscan Republics, by Duffy; 

Poland, by Morfill; Parthia, by Rawlinson; Japan, by Murr-y; Christian Recovery of Spain, by Watts; Australasia, by Tregarthen; 

South Africa, by Theal; Venice, by Wiel. 





are put up 


Heroes of the Nations. 


Biographical studies of the dives and work of certain leaders of men about whom have gathered the great traditions of the 
Nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types of the several national ideals. Edited by 
EVELYN ABsoTT, M. A., Balliol College, Oxford. Large z2mo, illustrated; cloth,"$1.50; half leather, $1.75. 12 
vols. now ready : 

Nelson, by W. Clarke Russell; Gustavus Adolphus, by C. R. L. Fletcher; Pericles, by Evelyn Abbott; Theodoric the Goth, by 
Thos. Hodgkin; Sir Philip Sidney, by H. R. Fox Bourne; Julius Czsar, by W. Warde Fowler; Wyclif, by Lewis Sergeant; Napoleon, 
by W. O’Connor Morris; Henry of Navarre, by P. F. Willert; Cicero, by Strachan Davidson; Prince Reavy of Portugal, by C. R. 
Beazley; Abraham Lincoln, by Noah Brooks. 


*,.* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Ariel Shakespeare, Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes, and Story of the 
Nations Series sent on application. 


NEW YORK: LONDON : 


oN NRG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 2etQ%2% rane. 








Macmillan & Co.'s New Books for Qctober.. 


JUST READY: F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY, 
LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


By F. Marton CRAWFORD, author of ** Katharine Lauderdale,” “‘Saracinesca,” “‘ Pietro Ghisleri,”’ etc., etc. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with decorative cover, uniform with The Cranford Series. $2.00. 


New Edition. 
The Makers of Florence. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ Francis of Assisi,” ‘‘ Royal Edin- 
burgh,” etc. New Miniature Edition, uniform with William 
Winter’s Works, with all the Illustrations and Plates, and 
additional Plates. 4 vols., 18mo, cloth, gilt top, in box, $3.00. 
Sold separately, i cents each. 

Vol. I. Dante; Vol. i Savonarola; Vol. III. The Cathedral 
Builders; Vol. IV, The Piagnoni Painters. 


New Book by Karl Karoly. 


Raphael’s Madonnas and Other Great 


Pictures, 


Reproduced from the One Paintings. With Life of Raphael 


and an Account of his Chief Works. By Kart KAro ty, 
author of ‘‘The Paintings of Florence.”” With 53 Illustra- 
tions, including 9 Photogravures. Columbier 8vo. 


New Book by Mr. William Winter. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


Together with some Account of his Ancestry, and of the Jefferson Family of Actors. By Wmx1am WinTeR, author of “The Life and Art 
of Edwin Booth,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s England,” etc. With Frontispiece, and Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. r12mo, 
cloth gilt, $2.25. Uniform with William Winter's “‘ Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” published last year. 


Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition. 


The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 
By Witut1am WinTeER, author of “Old Shrines and Ivy,” 
‘‘Wanderers,” etc. New, revised and cheaper edition. 
With New Frontispiece Portrait in Character. 18mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 


Harvard College. By an Oxonian. 


By Georce Birxseck Hut, D. C. L., Pembroke College, Ox- 


ford; editor of ‘‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,”’ author of 
“Writers and Readers,” etc. With Illustrations. 


Miss Fielde’s New Book, with Illustrations in Color. 


A CORNER OF CATHAY. STUDIES FROM LIFE AMONG THE CHINESE. 


By ApvéLe M. Frexpg, author of ‘Chinese Nights’ Entertainments.” With colored Plates, reproduced from 





| Pictures by 


artists in the celebrated School of Go Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 4to, cloth gilt, $3.00. 


By the Author of ‘The Memories of Dean Hole.” 


More Memories. 
By the very Rev. S. Reynotps Hots, Dean of Rochester, author 
of “ Reveries,” ‘A Book about Roses,” etc. $2.25. Just 
Ready. 


By Professor Erman. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by Apo.tF Erman. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Superroyal 8vo. 
Just Ready. 


"’ By the Ven, Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., Archdeacon and Canon of ye = “yy author of ‘The Life of Christ,” ‘‘ Seekers after 


God,” etc., etc. With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 


By the Author of “Building Superintendence.”” 
Architect, Owner, and Builder before 
the Law. 


By T. M. CLark, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 
author of ‘ Building Superintendence.” 8vo. Just Ready. 


8vo, cloth gilt. 


New Book on Nursing. 


Text-Book of Anatomy and Physiology 


for Nurses. 


Compiled by Diana Cuiirrorp Kimper, Assistant Superintendent 


New York City Training School, Blackwell’s Island. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


By the Author of ‘Familiar Quotations.” 


BARTLETT’S COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 


A New anp ComPLeTe ConCORDANCE, OR VERBAL INDEX TO WorDS, PHRASES, AND PASSAGES IN THE DRAMATIC WoRKS OF SHAKE- 


SPEARE. With a Supplement: 


Concordance to the Poems. 


By Joun BarTLeTT, A. M., Fellow of the American Academy of 


Arts and Sciences, author of “ Familiar Quotations,” etc. 4to, half morocco, in box, $14.00 met. 


History of the English Language. 
By OLiver FARRAR Emerson, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and 
; ee Philology in Cornell University. r2mo, $1.25 net. 
This book aims to present the subject in such a way as to 
represent the great advance in English philological study 
made in recent years. 


Chronological Outlines of American 
Literature. 


By Setpen L. Wurrcoms, A. M. With a Preface by BRANDER 


Mattuews. Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘Chronological 
Outlines of English Literature,” by F. Ryland. 


Mr. Charles Dexter Allen's New Book on Ex-Libris. 


AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. 


A Guide to their Study, with Examples. By CHartes DexTER ALLEN, Member Ex-Libris Society, London; Member Grolier Club, 
New York. With a Bibliography by Esen Neweit Hewins, Member Ex-Libris Society. Illustrated with many reproductions of 
rare and interesting Book-plates, and in the finer editions with many prints from the original coppers, both old and recent. Imperial 


16mo, gilt top, 


Send stamp for New Complete Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.'s Publications, now ready. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books 


By G. P. A. HEALY. With illustra- 
e ° e 4 . yar et 
Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter. tions afer the original paintings by 
Mr. Healy. 12mo, 221 pages, $1.50. 

Lovers of contemporary history cannot but enjoy these reminiscences. Mr. Healy’s fame as an artist brought him into contact with 
many of the most illustrious men and women both of Europe and America, and the magnetic force of his genial nature retained them as his 
intimate friends. He tells us, in charmingly easy style, of his gradual rise as a portrait painter, from the time when, as he says, he made a 
likeness of ‘‘Our Butcher’’ until commissions were sent to him for portraits of Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
Louis Philippe, Bismarck, Guizot, Pius IX., and other rulers, statesmen, and soldiers. To meet such persons outside of politics and 
strife, in the studio and at table, isa rich treat for the reader. 


T 1 f th y= By DEMETRIOS BIKELAS. Translated by LEONARD E. Oppycke, 
With an introduction by HENRY A. HUNTINGTON.  16mo, 
ales from e gean. hace: tan 


Mr. Bikélas, the author of the eight beautiful stories which make up this volume, is, perhaps, the most popular living author in his own 
land, and his name is a household word among all who take an interest in the modern Greeks. Of these tales some are sad, some imbued 
with a gentle humor, and all are pure and refined in sentiment. Their especial value lies in the realistic pictures they paint of Greek life in 


our own times. 





J ‘ h T | Translated from the French of LEOPOLD VON SACHER MASOCH by HArriet 
ewis ales. LIEBER COHEN. 16mo, 317 pages, $1.00. . 

These highly entertaining prose idyls—racy, piquant, spirited—have dlready attained great popularity in France, and their realistic 
pictures of Jewish life in the good old times, both in its comic and serious aspects, will assure them a warm welcome here. 


. 
In Bird Land, By LEANDER KEYSER. 16mo, 269 pages, $1.25. 

To the lover of Nature such a book as this is far superior to all the learned works on natural history, though they are valuable in their 
own place. Mr. Keyser spends much of his time among the birds because he loves them. The feathered folk of this land are his friends 
and acquaintances, he has been present at their courtships, their quarrels, their marriages, and their schools; he sympathizes with them in 
their joys and sorrows, watches the training and notes the progress of the youngsters, and even interprets their language. In all the varied 
information it affords, it is exact and reliable. 


A Story of the Times of Ahab, King of Israel. By A. W. ACKERMAN 


The Price of Peace. 250%, ites, $00 


This book will be found intensely interesting because of the light it throws on an eventful period in the history of the people of Israel. 
Dealing with the times of the weak-minded King Ahab and his idolatrous wife, Jezebel, it sets before the reader, in the attractive form ofa 
tale, something of the domestic as well as the military life of those troublous times. Perhaps its most valuable feature is the carefully drawn 
and lifelike portrait of the courageous prophet, Micaiah. The interest is greatly enhanced by the exquisitely pure love-story that is inter- 
woven with the stirring + tree ae gaol 


By the Rev. THOMAS C. HALL. 12mo, 190 


. 
The Power of an Endless Life. 2%,:2°sfS: 

The sermons which comprise this book are a warm-hearted, eloquent appeal to the spiritual life. They are eminently practical, non- 
sectarian, and catholic in their teaching, and commend Christ, rather than any one of the ‘‘forms of godliness” in the Christian church, to 
the reader. 

. V. B., author of ‘‘ Days and Hours in a 


7 By E 
A Book of Heavenly Birthdays. Garden.” Illustrated. ——e 


paper, gilt top, in a box, met $1.50. 


In this little work are brought together some of the choicest utterances of the best writers of all ages on the subject of the life here- 
after. These extracts arein both prose and verse, and breathe a spirit of hope and elevated faith. Among the quotations will be found many 
exquisite pieces from the greatest writers of all ages and countries, a number being from living authors. The illustrations are mostly alle- 
gorical, and are characterized by ingenuity of design and deep feeling of expression. 


An Account of a Voyage on the Yacht ‘‘Blencathra.” By HELEN PEEL. With 
Polar Gleams. maps and many illustrations. 8vo, 211 pages, wet $2.50. 


This brightly written and entertaining account of a young woman’s voyage in the comparatively unknown waters of the Arctic Sea 
helps to dispel many of the erroneous impressions held of the great continent of Siberia. The intrepid traveler proved a keen observer, and 
has given a fine picture of Siberia and its future possibilities. 


4 4 4 
Military Essays and Recollections. Volume II. 3esc**n 
before the Commandery of the State of Illinois, Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 
8vo, gilt top, net $2.50. 
This volume consists of twenty-four papers selected from many which have been read before the Commandery. 


In Maiden Med itation. By E.V. A. 16mo, 217 pages, $1.00. 


“Here is a pleasant little volume of essays, of the ‘Ik Marvel’ school and 3 although up to date in thought, quotations, and refer- 
ences. It is ing of a revelation and a privilege for the ‘gentle reader’ to be thus led by a gentle maiden hand into many of the con- 
fidences of her thoughts both in society and in her boudoir. These thoughts are always chaste as well as bright.”—7he Evening 


Telegram, N. Y 
For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 





A NEW RILEY BOOK. 





Hoosier Airs 
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BY 


UNIFORM WITH HIS OTHER VOLUMES 
zamo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


In Holiday Edition, 


Square 12mo, Buckram, with Photogravures, net, 





I have felt more interest in the Hoosier poet's work of late than in almost any- 


thing else which has appeared in a literary way. 
Riley ts nothing short of a born poet and a veritable gentus. 
the heart of aman, and in a most telling way, too. 
Biglow, quite as original as the latter and more versatile in certain respects. I 
own a good deal of enthusiasm for this later product of Indiana soil. 


I tell you James Whitcomb 
He gets down into 
I think he ts a later Hosea 


This de- 


lineator of lowly humanity, who sings with so much fervor, pathos, humor and 
grace, and who has done things, is it not correct to say, which will long be remem- 
bered, perhaps, which will outlast the more laborious work of some of the older | 
and more pretentious poets.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








MR. RILEY’S OTHER BOOKS 


Neghborly Poems. 
Thirty-six poems in Hoosier dialect, including “The 
Old Swimmin’ Hole and "Leven More Poems,” by 
Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone, with eight half- 
tone illustrations. 

x2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Sketches in Prose. 
Originally published as ‘‘ THE BOSS GIRL AND 
OTHER STORIES.” Twelve graphic stories, each 
prefaced by a poem. 

z2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Afterwhlles, 
Sixty-two poems and sonnets, serious, pathetic, hu- 
morous and dialect, with frontispiece. 

z2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Pipes o’ Pan. 
Five sketches and fifty poems. The sketches are 
separated by four books of twelve poems each, with 
frontispiece. 

x2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 





Rhymes of Childhood. 
One hundred and two dialect and serious poems. 
Not for children only, but of childhood days, with 
frontispiece. 

zamo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


The Flying Islands of the Night. 
A weird and grotesque drama in verse. 
quaint and ingenious. 

z2mo, cloth, $x.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 


Green Fields and Running Brooks. 
One hundred and two poems and sonnets, dialect, 
humorous and serious. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00 
Old Fashioned Roses. 
Sixty-one selected poems, published in England. 
16mo, cloth, $1.75 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine, 


An 8x ro flat quarto. Illustrated, colored and mono- 
tint plates. Cloth, full gilt, $2.50 


Fantastic, 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS” - 


. KANSAS CITY 


GOP” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! 
The Literature of America for Americans! 


The Library of 
American Literature. 


The Standard Reference Work on the literature of your country, 
presenting a general view from the earliest settlement to the present 
time. Chronological arrangement. Elaborate topical index. 

1207 Authors represented by 2671 Selections. 
BIOGRAPHY OF EACH AUTHOR. 160 FINE PORTRAITS. 


INSTALLMENT PLAN. 

Low Price. dollars 1 monthly 3 dollars — 
Easy Terms. per volume, payments, total price. 
And upon small first payment we deliver the whole set free. 

To Cash Purchasers — Eleven volumes for the price of ten volumes. 


A handsome specimen pamphlet of 28 pages, 
with five fine portraits, sent for three 2c. stamps. 


WM. EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
22 East 16th St., NEW-YORK, or 136 Boylston St., BOSTON. 





An Art Education at Home § 4 ron 


(SPECIAL OFFER FOR 1894-5.) MOs. 

Send this (Century) adv. and $4 before Jan. r, 
1895—this is essenttal—and you will receive, 
for r5 months (beginning with any issue) — with 
all color plates and cther supplements and work. 
ing designs. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


the best: practical art magazine, teaching 
O1 PaintT1NG, 





Regular price $4 a year. Estab- 
lished 1879. The Art Amateur 
was the only art_ periodical 
awarded a Medal at The World's 
Fair. Its exquisite Color Plates 
(suitable for framing as well as 
copying)continue oneof its great 
attractions. Lately they have 
been officially introduced into 
the Chicago High Schools as 
Painting Studies, by order of the 
Board of Education. They have 
been so used for many Years in 
leading American and Canadian 
Art Schools. 





Water Co tor, 
PASTEL AND Crayon, 
ILLUSTRATING, 
Cuina PainTinc, 
Pen Drawinc, 
PyROGRAPHY, 
Tapestry Parntine, 
DESIGNING, 
MopeELLiinc, : 
Woop Carvina, 
EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


Those who prefer it, instead of receiving 


THREE MONTHS FREE 


may have as a premium 12 Extra plates of The Art 
Amateur Color Studies and Pictures, State if you prefer 
Landscape and Marine, or Flowers and Fruit, or Figure 
and Portrait, or Animal, or assorted subjects ; or extra 
China Painting Designs. 

Specimen copy of The Art Amateur (with all supple- 
ments) and the manual ‘Painting for Beginners ’’ (94 
pages) sent for 25 cents (regular price Gocents). Address 

NTAGUE MARKS; 23 Union Square, New York. 








WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
atirhie., DICTIONARY 


A Grand Educator. 











Successor of the 
‘* Unabridged.”’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and other Educa- 
tors almost with- 
out number. 


A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“ word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 
“cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for practical use as a working 
“dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ 
“excels any other single volume.” 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


aa Send to the publishers for free pamphlet. 
ua Do not buy cheap reprints of ancient editions, 














FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Various sizes, mounted and unmounted. Works of the Old Mas- 
ters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. Italian Views, 
Modern Paintings. from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock- 
mann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun's 
Carbon Photographs. Imported direct by 
C. H. DUNTON & CO. 136 Boylston St. Boston. 


Catalogue mailed for ten cents in stamps. 
¢ Habla V. Espafiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Frangais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 
In TEN WHEEEBS 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.0o for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art Pus isHers, 

14 East 23d St., New York. 
Iflustrated Catalogue of our photos 

and gravures from celebrated pictures 

by the old masters, and by the foremost 

living artists of all nations, mailed 

on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
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Any Photograph of 
Anything 
Anywhere. 


You are home again from abroad. Have you a more 
or less confused idea of many views, paintings and bits 
of sculpture? Half the pleasure of traveling is in talk- 
ing over the trip intelligently with friends at home, or 
in mentally reviewing, when alone in some quiet corner, 
the pleasant experiences of the past. Our business is 
to supply this sort of enjoyment at moderate cost. It 
can only be done with the aid of photographs, which 
refresh the memory and start the train of thought. Our 
collection includes views from all parts of the world as 
well as reproductions of works of art. We print from 
our own negatives and carry in stock over 15,000 sub- 
jects. Now,ifyou have kept any sort of written or mental 
memoranda of the places visited, all you have to do is to 
send it to us, with the request to send photographs of 
what one usually sees on a trip covering ron ges oy 
We do the rest. It will surprise you how quickly an 
elusive memory is efreshed, and how endless the en- 
joyment from one of these collections. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 subjects. We supply albums 
and do mounting in most approved styles. We also 
make lantern slides from any of our negatives. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338c Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Tuimited Hidctition. 





A new and uniform edition of the works of this the 
greatest of all wrilers on Nature, Art and Architecture. 

This edition has been carefully compiled and arranged, 
and is thoroughly and. artistically ilus- 
trated, containing all the plates which appear in the 
original English edition, a large part of which are from 
drawings by Ruskin, together with colored plates, 
photogravures and tinted plates made expressly for this 
edition. 

The full-page plates are printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The type is large and set in a fine 
open page. The paper is plated and of fine quality. The 
binding is half leather, gilt tops, uncut edges. The edition 
is limited to 750 numbered copies,and the set will be com- 
plete in 26 octavo volumes, issued at the rate of 
about 2 volumes per month. 

The price is fixed at $3.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page and 
paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


Sl HE. Oth St., New York. 
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Our September Books 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

A New Edition. Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT 
WoORMELEY. With a preface by BALZAC, criticisms by 
SAINTE-BEUVE, and portraits by COYPEL and MiIc- 
NARD. 6 volumes. 12mo, Half Russia. $1.50 per 


volume. 
NOW READY: 


Vol. I.—The Misanthrope; Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. 

Vol. Il.—Tartuffe; Les Precieuses Ridi- 
cules; George Dandin. 


CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 
By HONORE DE BaLzac. Translated by KATHARINE 
PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 12mo, Half Russia. $1.50. 


A SAINT. 

By PAUL BourRGET. From the ‘‘Pastels of Men.’’ Trans- 
lated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. _Illus- 
— by PAUL CHABAS. Square 1r2mo, Parchment. 

1.00, 

‘A Saint’ takes us to higher and healthier levels of life.” — 
The Spectator. 

THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 

A Treatise on the nw ae of the Forces in Obedience 
to Strategic Principle. By F. K. YounG and E. C. 
HOWELL. 16mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

The student of chess will find in this book an altogether original 
treatment of the opening or ‘‘ develop ” of the game. It is 
hoped that it may appeal to a class of readers who have thus far 
been frightened away from chess books by their intricate appearance, 
but who may be curious to learn in familiar | ge the el 
of chess strategy. 


A MONK OF THE AVENTINE. 
By ErNsT ECKSTEIN. Translated from the German by 
HELEN HUNT JOHNSON. 16mo; Cloth. $1.00. 
A curious and interesting story, well translated. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. 
By LILIAN WHITING. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00; white and 
gold, $1.25. 
“After all it rests with ourselves as to whether we shall live in a 
World B iful. It depends little on external scenery, little on 
those circumstances outside our personal control.” —Page ro. 


VOYAGE OF THE “LIBERDADE.” 
By Capt. JosHuA SLOCUM. With view of the ‘‘Liber- 
dade,” and three other illustrations. 16mo, Cloth. 
1.00. 
An account of a 7000-mile voyage which the Barbadoes 7a-x- 
payer called ‘‘ the glory of a nation.” 
OTHER RECENT BOOKS: 
POOR FOLK. 

A Novel. By FepoR DosTOIEVSkKyY. Translated from the 
Russian by LENA MILMAN, with acritical introduction 
by GEORGE MooRE. 16mo, Cloth. $1.00. 

THE WEDDING GARMENT. 

A Tale of the Life to Come. By Louis PENDLETON. 

16mo, Cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 
THE DANCING FAUN. 

A Novel. By FLORENCE FARR. With title-page by 

AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 16mo, Cloth. $1.00. 
KEYNOTES. 

A Volume of Stories. By GEORGE EGERTON. 16mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 

“‘A work of genius. Characterized by a striking naturalness. 


A positive moral value — such, indeed, as genuine and honest art 
always has.” — London Speaker. 


AT ALL BOOK-STORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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New-York, New-York, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 

Metropolitan College of Music. xzspic 
Musicat InstTITUTE OF AMERICA. Residence department for non- 
resident students. Duptey Buck, Pres.; Albert Ross Parsons, 
Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. 


New-York, New-York, 55 West 47th Street. 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 
Will reopen October 3d. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal, A 
few boarding pupils will be received. 





New-York, New-York, 160-162 West 74th Street. 
Mademoiselle Veltin. Scuoor ror Girts. 


STupENTS PREPARED FOR COLLEGE. Fire-proor ScHoo. 
Buitpinc. Home provided for out-of-town pupils. 


New-York, New-York. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Will reopen October 3d. 85th and 86th Sueets. 
New-York, New-York, 19 West 44th Street. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Lyceum School of Acting). FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


lasses begin monthly. Regular course now open to applicants. 
Percy West, Business Manager. 








New-York, New-York, 445 Park Avenue, near 7® Sone. 

. s tt t 

The La Villa Home for Girls sy sehede Al 

so Students of Music, Art, Language, Science. Schools and Pro- 

fessors at Parents’ option. Social culture in a refined home. 
French, Italian, German spoken in family. Reopens Oct. rst. 





New-York, ag? 331 — 85th a 
ill receive a limited aumber of young ladi 
Mrs. Gordon who wish to visit New-York iets cindy of 
music, art, languages, and for general improvement and culture, 
The location is the most healthful and desirable in the city, over. 
looking Riverside Drive, and near Central Park. 
New-York, New-York, 56 East 54th Street. 
The Brackett School for Girls. 
Miss Erten E. Learnep, Principal. 
Twenty-third year opens October 4th. Office hours, 9.30 to 
12.30, until school begins. 


New-York, New-York. —Founpap 1633. Boys pre 
Collegiate School. for College, Scientific School and 
for Business. Primary department. Well-equipped Gymnasium. 

L. C. Mycatt, L. H. D., Head-Master. 
241-243 West SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET. 


New-York, New-York, 233 Lenox Avenue. 
The New~York Collegiate Institute. 
Primary, Academic, Collegiate. 


Certificate admits to the leading Colleges for Women. 
Rev. ALFRED C. Rok, Principal. 














: New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 
ScHoot For Girts. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special Students admitted. No more than eight pupils 
consthvete any class. 
New-York, New-York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
Home Boarding and Day School for 


Girts. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Cuartes H. GARDNER. Mrs. Gardner, 
author of ‘* History in Rhyme.” 


New-York, New-York, 37 East 68th Street. 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


For catalogue and particulars address Emu. Gramo. 
Fall term begins Monday, Sept. 1oth. 
New-York, New-York, 150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth Street. 
E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 
Eligible teachers provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. Skilled 
teachers supplied with positions. Musical Department. Circulars 
of good schools. School property rented and sold. 
New-York, New-York, 207 ~~ 
Metropolis Law School. {ores see Ty 
D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of LL. B. after 
course of three years. orning division, 9 to 12; evening division, 
8to1o. Forcatalogues apply to Prof. Clarence D. AsHLey. 
New-York, New-York, 231 East 17th Street. 
St. John Baptist School. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls under the charge of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. College preparation. Terms $400 
a year. ddress THE SisTER SUPERIOR. 


New-York, New-York, 32 West goth Street. 


The Comstock School. 
Family and day school for girls. 32d year, Oct. 
for boys and girls. Miss 


New-York, New-York, 21 East 74th Street. 


The Misses Wreaks’ School for Girls 
Reopens Thursday, October 4th. Four young ladies received in 
the Emily. 
New-York, New-York, 2034 Fifth Avenue (formerly at 1961 
Classical School for Girls. Madison Ave.) 
Primary and Advanced Work. Certificate accepted Wellesley 
and other Colleges. Reopens Oct. 2d. 
Epitx H. Grecory and Exizasetu P. Getty, Principals. 
New-York, New-York, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 
School of the Sisters of the Church. 
Founded by Mrs. Svtvanus REED, 1864. Reopens October rst. 
Kindergarten (including = writing, etc.), primary, secondary 
and collegiate departments. Address SIsTER In CHARGE. 
New-York, New-York, The Pomeroy, soth St. and Broadway. 
The Lillie Berg Lampert’s Vocal School. 
15th ape Renowned for the safety and thoroughness of its meth- 
ods. Faculty of New-York specialists. Resident pupils. Home 
care. Advantages of New-York: musical, art, social. Circulars. 




















d. Kindergarten 
AY, Principal. 

















New-York, New-York. 


The Salisbury School for Girls. 


ro1o Madison Avenue. Reopens October rst. 


New-York, New-York, seat Bond Sts. & Conteal Park West. 

ing an ay School for 

Rugby Academy. Boys. Preparation for all Colleges, 

Scientific Schools and Business, Gymnasium and Library. Exten- 

sive athletic grounds, Sixth year, Sept. 28, 1894. See large illus- 
trated adv. in July S¢. Nicholas. Cuiinron Bur inc, Registrar. 


New-York, New-York, 81 E. 125th St., Mount Morris Bank. 
New~York Business College. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenography, 1'ypewrit- 
ing, Pi hip, Academics, Modern Languages, eic. For 
Y CARRINGTON GAINES. _ 











address - 
New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. P: for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. Janz Grey Hype. 











N EW-York, Ithaca. 
Cascadilla School. ‘Tuition and home, $625. Lead- 
ing Fitting School for Cornell. “I believe the Cascadilla School to be 
one of the best preparatory schoolsin thiscountry,””—J.G.ScHURMAN, 
Pres’t of Comell University. Address C.V. Parsell, A. M., Principal. 
New-York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 








New-York, Utica. 
Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The next school year begins Thursday, September 20, 1894. 
Applications should be made early. 
New-York, Buffalo ae 
P : dep. of the Chautau- 
The Chautauqua College, gua’ System, distinc: 
from the Reading Circle, offers re; r college curriculum or special 


college and prep. courses to Students at home, by ee 
with professors in leading colleges. Joun H. Dantes, Ex. Sec. 








New-York, Buffalo. 
Chautauqua Reading Circle. 


A definite course in English History and Literature, Modern Art, 
Geology, and 
Eurore in THE XIX. Century. 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. Take up a systematic 
course for the coming winter. Keep abreast of the times. Chau- 
tauqua offers a complete and healthful plan. Over 200,000 enrolled 


since 1878. 
Joun H. Vincent, Dept. 9, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





New-York, Rye. 


Rye Seminary. 
For particulars address 
m= ° Mrs. S. J. Lire. 





~ New-York, Poughkeepsie, Box CC. 
Eastman College, the most celebrated practical school 
in America. Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting, Penmanship, Academics, Modern Lan- 
guages, etc. For catalogue address CARRINGTON GAINES. 


MAsSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Worcester Academy. 
A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins Sept. sth. 
I Fhoroug h preparation for any College or Scientific fic School. 
Certificate admits to various Colleges. Three New Buildings — 
SCHOOL HOUSE admirabl equipped with laboratories, libraries, 
- SUPERB GYMNASIUM RMITORY, rooms en suite, 
modern improvement, including fireplace in each room. _Iso- 
lat and ie tly fitted Infirmary. Resident Trained Nurse. DIN- 
ING HALL unexcelled in =p oe structure. All buildings heated 
by steam. Ample playgrounds W. Asercromeig, A. M., Prin. 





New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
‘Riverview Academy. sok year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Government Ac and 
U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Sewemey of War. 
Bissez & Amen, Principals. 


New-York, New-York, 18 E. 131st Street. 
Miss Gardner’s School for Girls. 


Primary Department for Boys and Girls. Small number of pupils 
inte in the family. Catalogues sent. 











New Jersey, Pompton. 


The Henry C. De Mille 
® PREPARATORY BoARDING SCHOOL reopens 
® Oct. x, 1894. An ideal location. Kinder- 
garten. Gymnasium. Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Junior and Senior Departments. 
Send for catalogue. 
Mrs. H. C. De Mixte, Prin. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
South soracy Institute. 
25th year begi t. r2th. Both sexes. Prepares for any 
College Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, Music, 
Military Drill, Gy H. K. Trask, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston St. (Copley Square). 
Chauncy Hall School for Boys and 
Grrts. Great care for health and for individual needs. Thorough 
preparation for the Massachusetts /ustitute of Technology, for 
business and for college. Manual Training, and experimental 
work in Natural Science. Special students received into all regu- 
lar classes. Catalogues mailed on request. The sixty-seventh 
year begins Sept. rath. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Normal School. 
Puysicat EpucaTion ror WoMEN, 
One of the dest is the Durant. 
Hore W. Narey, Director. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Home and Day School for Girls. 
“Tue Evms.” Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. For the higher education of 
Bradford Academy. young women. Buildings un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres —12 in grove; 
lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also prep y and optional. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin. 











New JeRsEY, Freehold. 


Freehold Institute. 


i High School and College Preparatory Departments. 


BUSINESS COURSE. Shorthand, Fypewniting, Tele; legraphy. 
Send for Catalogue. A. A. CHAMBERS, 


MassacuHusetTTs, Billerica. 
: near Boston, B.& L.R.R. 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, Strictly select Family 
School. $500 per year. Only requisite for admission, good character. 
Limited’to 40. care and training to young boys. Fits for 
College, a ag Business. Circular M. C. Mitcue t, Prin. 





: New Jersey, Morristown. ; 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls. 
Resident, native French and German teachers. S advantages 
in Music and Art, Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and the 
Baltimore College for Women. Terms for. boarding pupils, $700. 


Reopens 
Sept. roth. 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge, 7 Garden Street. vee Bove 
The Browne & Nichols School “rth year 
begins Sept. 27, 1894, in new special building. 8 years’ continuous 
course under same teachers. tn close touch with Harvard. Home 
for limited number; advantages of Cambridge. talogues. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph. D., Head Master. 
New Jersey, Orange, 370 Centre Street. 
The Seguin School for the training of 
CHILDREN OF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT removed to 


Orange, N. J. Seventeenth year. Circulars sent. 
2 Mrs. Exsiz M. Secu, Principal. 


Massacuusetts, Cambridge. 


The Cambridge School 


For Younc Lapis. Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. 
Small classes. Mr. ArTuur Gi_man is the Director. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Duxbury. 
Powder Point School ror Boys. 
The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other buildings, and its 
novel arrangement is well adapted to the school, with its individual 
hi ont home life. F. B. Knapp, S. B. 








New HampsHIRE, Portsmouth. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Formerty Miss Morcan’s. 
College-preparatory and Academic courses. For circular address 
Gerorciana S. Woopsury, A. B., Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 


The Misses Hebb’s English, French 
AND GERMAN BOARDING AND Day ScHooL For YounG LapiEs 
AND GirLs reopens September 24, 1 

- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1118 Thirteenth St. 
Howard University. Medical, Dental and Phar- 
maceutical D ents. Will begin t their winter sessions ea 2. 


This school is for both sexes. 5 a in each sg tam, Dee. 
For circular address B. Purvis, 








District or CotumBia, Washington, 1435 K St., N. W. 


A School for Girls. 
plete School of Modern Languages. advantages i in Music, 
Art, and _—— Special paeeien for any College. 

Hon. J. G aap Semnneny of Treasury, writes: “I take 
pleasure in unitin ith Secretary Herbert in commending Nor- 
wood Institute. It “has lon been recognized as one of best 
schools for young ladies in Washington. 

13th session opens Sept. 27th. Ties Mrs. W. D. Casett. 





Onto, Gambier. 
Harcourt Place Seminary. 

A school of the highest intellectual advantages, where girls are 
given a beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and are 
carefully trained in all that pertains to good health, sound learning, 
refined manners and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 

Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 
School of Language, Literature and History. Music and Art. 

Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Care- 
ful Home Training and Social Culture. Address H. THANE MILLER. 

Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
Miss Nourse’s English and French 
Famity anv Day Scuoot. It has individual advantages for a 
limited number of ey Pupils and a full course successfully 
fitting for leading colleges. 

Fiorwa, Winter Park. 
Rollins College. an educati ‘ of the 
New England type situated in the health- giving land of the mid- 


winter sun. Accessible to pe health 
‘Address ( Ries G. a President. 














Micuican, Orchard Lake. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY (Eighteenth Year). 


Prepares for the leading universities. 
Princeton, Cornell, and University of Michigan. 


Location, twenty-six miles from Detroit. Healthful and beautiful. 


Special preparatory course for high rank law schools. Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, 


Buildings new, with all modern appointments. Instruction by 


specialists in each department. Constant attention to habits and methods of study. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY OF TEN THOUSAND VOLUMES. 


Athletics, base-ball, foot-ball, tennis and general sports under the direction of Yale and Harvard graduates. 


**The Michigan Military Academy is by far the best school 
of the kind I have ever had the pleasure of inspecting, and I 
doubt very much whether there is another school in the country 
(outside of West Point) that can compare with it.”"—Z, MM. 
Heyl, Colonel, Inspector-General U. S. Army, Report to War 
Department, 101. 


1 


“The Michigan Military Academy at Orchard Lake has, by its 
high grade of scholarship and its efforts for the best suc. 
cess, achieved a place second to none in the country.” — Z-rtract 
Jrom Contribution to American Education History, 1802, Bu- 
vreau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“* The military department of this institution stands preéminent! 
without a peer among all of its class.” —Caft. J. M Lee, U. ef 
Army Inspector, Report to War Department, 1804. 


Address COL. J. SUMNER ROGERS, Superintendent. 








MicuiGAn, Houghton. A Stans School of Be- 
Michigan Mining School. gineering and allied 
subjects. Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, Assaying, 
Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction —— practical. 
Large equipment. Tuition free. For catalogue write the Director. 





MinneEsorTa, Minneapolis. 

Stanley Hall, A BOARDING AND Day ScHoor For GiRLs, 

14 instructors, 9 resident; 117 students. Full courses. Two years 
beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers Scholarship (value 
$400.00) to Bryn MawrCollege. _ Miss OLtve ADELE Evers, Prin. 
~~ Wisconsin, Kenosha. 
Kemper Hall. 

A boarding school for girls, under the charge of the Sisters of St. 


Mary. Twenty-fifth year begins September 20, 1894. 
Address the SisTER SuPERIoR. 








~~ VirGinia, Richmond. 

P PractTicau Business COLLEGE. No vacations. 

Smithdeal Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Pen- 

manship, Telegraphy. Both sexes. English Dept. Smithdeal’s 

Book-keeping, 75c.; Grammar, Speller and Letter-writer, $1.00; 
Pens, $1.00 per gross, post-paid. 


Connecticut, Litchfield County, Washington 


The Ridge. 


Six or eight boys will be fitted for college or business, and pro- 
vided with every home comfort. House newly built and delight- 
fully situated, furnished with all modern conveniences. Single 
rooms exceptionally large and attractive. Pure spring water. 
Waring system of drainage. Special facilities for athletics. Indi- 
vidual care and instruction. Terms, $650 per annum—no extras, 


Boys of excellent character only will be received. 


Witt1aM G. BrinsMApDeE (Harvard, ’8:). 





ILunots, Highland Park. 
The Northwestern Military Academy. 
The most beautiful and healthful location on Lake Michigan. 
Thorough Classical, Academic and Commercial courses. Every 
instructor a specialist in his branches. Endorsed by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois and annually inspected by official representatives 
of the State. Session opens September roth. 
Illustrated catalogue sent on application. 
Itunots, Upper Alton. _ 
Western Military Academy. 
16th year. An old and thorough preparatory school, with gradu- 
ates in Yale, Princeton, Cornell and other Colleges. Cadets pre- 


CONNECTICU , Litchfield Co., New Preston. __ 
Upson Seminary. Home ScuHoor For Boys AnD 
Younc Men. Prepares for College or Business. References: 
Pres. Dwight of Yale, Dr. Cuyler of Brooklyn. 

Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. _ 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. _ 
West End Institute. 
School for Girls. Prepares for any College. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
___ Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Cady, Principals. _ 
_ Connecticut, Norwalk. : 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
44 miles from New-York City. Primary and College Preparatory 
classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymya- 
sium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 23dyear. 











pared for college or for business. Circular sent on application. 
~ MARYLAND, Baltimore, Eutaw Place and Lanvale Street. 
founded by Mis: 
The Sarah Randolph School {oe Rarioiph. 
of Virginia). English and French Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. College Preparation. Fall 
Term begins Sept. 20, 1894.__Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls and 
Younc Lapis. College Preparatory and Elective Courses of 
Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other Colleges. 





CaLirorniA, San Mateo. 


St. Matthew’s School for Boys. 


Twenty-eighth year. 
Rev. ALrrep Lee Brewer, D. D., Rector. 


_ Connecticut, Stamford. ¢ 
Miss Low’s Boarding and Day School 
For Gtrus. Regular and Special Courses. Prepares for any 
College. Every advantage in Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Family pupils limited. Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. _ 





Canapa, Ontario, Niagara Falls. 

Loretto Academy. Is beautifully situated on a high 
and healthy location, overlooking 

the Falls (Canadian side), unequaled for the sublime view which it 
affords of the Falls, Rapids and Islands in the vicinity. Pupils bear 
testimony to the fact, that after feasting on the life-giving air and 
enchanting beauty of this scenery, they have returned home renewed 
in life and vigor, as well as cultivated in mind and soul. The course 
of instruction comprises every branch suitable to the education of 
young ladies. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Violin and Elocution 
taught by Professors. Special attention paid to the Fine Arts. 
Commercial Course, including Stenography and Typewriting. 

CanaDA, London. ~ Episcopal School 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. for"young Ladies 
and Girls, under the distinguished patronage of H. R. H. Princess 
Louise and the Countess of Aberdeen, Courses: Academic, Music, 
Art, Elocution. Address Rev. E. N. Enctisn, M.A., Prin. 








; Connecticut, Fairfield. 
Fairfield Academy for Boys. 
Combines thorough mental and physical training with the com- 
forts of a genuine HOME. 20 boys. : 
= Francis H. Brewer, A. M., Principal. _ 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
Woodside Seminary ror Girts. 
Every advantage for culture, study and health. New gymnasium. 
Number limited. Fall Session opens September 20, ie . 
iss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 
Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 20th year. My 60-page book tells what education means 
z ie of ct stands 


for a boy here. Develop first with us. 
No new boy over 13. FREDERICK S, Curtis, Ph. B. (Yale, ’69). 
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Circulars of 
Mr. F. G. Pautson, 
441 Wood St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. RuKarp Hurp, i 
32 East 4th St. 
ST. PAUL, + MINN. 


Mr. NeAt FARNHAM, 
First Nat. Bank B’ld’g, 
MINNEAPOLIS, + MINN, 


Circulars of 
Mr. W. J. Wicox, 
250 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO, . ILL. 


Mr. A. F, Huntt, 
Rueger Building, 
RICHMOND, - VA. 


Mr. G. B. STERLING, 
31 East 17th St. 
NEW-YORK, - WN. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, CHESTER, PA. 


Collegiate work conducted on a military sys- 





Courses leading to D 


egrees: Civil Engineering, C 
tem second only to that of the U. S. M. A. ita 


and Arts (Classics). 


’ h i 2 
“Tt is a military school of the highest order.”’—U. S. Inspector-General’s Report, 1893. 


A Preparatory Department under the same organization and — discipline as the Collegiate Department. 


Thirty-third Session opens September 19, 1894. 


irculars of Col. CHARLES E. HYATT, President. 





"PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s Eng- 
Lish, FRENCH AND GERMAN BoaRDING SCHOOL FoR YouNG LapizEs 
reopens October 1st. Students prepared for college. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 38th year opens 
Sept. 26th. Academical and college ome courses, 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Prin. 





PEnnsyLvaniA, Philadelphia, 331 South 17th Street. 
The Misses Weldon Frenchand English 


Scoot. Vacation classes travel abroad. 


PennsyLvaniA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and 
CoLtLeGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 
1894. Address Miss Florence BALDWIN. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce Street. 
Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
ror YounG Lapigs. Liberal Education, with Preparation for 
College. French, Art and Music. 

Mrs, Jutia R. TuTwiter, Associate Principal. 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. s 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New-York. Opens September 27th. For circulars and 
reports apply to Principals. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 


The Beck Family School. for youngboys only. 
oth year. Large experience; beautiful home; fine patronage. 
350. AsRAHAM R. Bgck. 

~~~" PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). Unexcelled 

heltenham Military Academy. 43 a college 
preparatory school. Now represented by its graduates in Yale, 

Harvard, Fuitecien, Cornell, Lehigh, Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. 

of Pa., and West Point. Joun C. Rice, Ph. D., Principal. 





NOVELS, HAND-BOOKS, MUSIC & 
BOOKS PLAYS. CATALOGUE FREE, 
POPULAR BOOK Co., CHICAGO. 

COLLEGE SonGs. 

The Best Collection is the 
»# CARMINA PRINCETONIA, 
The University Song Book. 
143 SONGS, WITH MUSIC. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 50 Cents, by 
MARTIN B. DENNIS & CO., 


774 BROAD ST., NEWARK, Nz Je 
Also for sale by Music Dealers. 








UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CABINET SIZE, $1.25 per Doz. 


» Portraits, Sculpture, Famous Paintings, 
Views, Figure Studies, etc. 
ALBUMS, GLASS PANELS and BLACK 
PANEL PHOTO'S for Holiday Gifts. 
wee NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG with sample photo 
sent for 15 cts, Illustrated List of Holiday Novelties sent Free, 
MOULTON PHOTO CO., SALEM, MASS. 
NEW-YORK: Brentano's, 3: Union Square. 
PHILADELPHIA: Craig & Evans, 1525 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: Thayer & Chandler, 46 Madison Street, 
ST. Louts: Noonan & Korian, 1002 Olive Street. 


AGENTS, 
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A CARD FROM DR. ROSENTHAL, 





‘*THE MEISTERSCHAFT SysTEM ” was written by me twenty-two yearsago. The science of prac- 
tical linguistry has so rapidly advanced of late years, that I became dissatisfied with my former works, 
and after twenty years’ experience | have at last matured an improved system for studying and teaching 


languages, entitled 


“THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY.” 
It teaches languages from the pupil’s standpoint, and the lessons are so natural, easy and practical 
that any one is enabled to learn to speak fluently and correctly German, French or Spanish. 
sands of educators have sent me their enthusiastic endorsements, and I most heartily commend my 


Thou- 


RICHARD S, ROSENTHAL, 


latest work to all persons desirous of speaking foreign languages. 
Mastered in ten weeks without leaving your home, by *“* The 
Rosenthal Method Practical Linguistry.” Not a 


im : 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH book in the common acceptation of the word, but practical lessons 


for practical people by Dr. Rosenthak formerly private tutor to the Imperial Family of Austria, Official Chief Interpreter for the 
SPOKEN A HOME IN TEN WEEKS City of New-York, etc. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence 

of the teacher. Dr. Rosenthal answers all questions and corrects 
all exercises free of charge. Cireudars and Book of 32 Sample Pages from the three languages sent free on receipt of four 


cents in stamps. Part I (5 lessons, 96 pages), fifty cents. om 
spondence School, Five Do’ POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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woe orks (either oes and Membership in our Corre- 





The New Imperial Chrysanthemum. 


The forks and spoons in every household are subjected to 
the severest use and the most critical inspection 
of all family silver. 
They should not only be Sterling, 3%25; fine, 
; but substantial in weight, artistic in design, 
The trade-mark ' ' and superior in general excellence. 

of the maker is the 27> The forks and spoons made by the 
purchaser's guarantee of NE. Gorham Manufacturing Company 

excellence. ™* “( dd. have these char- 
: : acteristics. 


The Gorham Trade-mark. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 1gth Street, N. Y. 





These wares are represented in the stocks 
of all the better class of jewelers. 


IT IS WELL TO KNOW 





that the difference be- 
tween the Standard por- 
celain-lined Baths and 
other kinds is that the 
Standard Baths are 
absolutely pure inside, 
and as beautiful as you 
kitties sine please without. 

Doctors say they are sanitary; housekeepers say they are 
always clean; builders say they are the most economical because 
the most durable, and that, while the choice in price is great, the 
inside is always the same. 

They are found in all the best houses and leading hotels. 

“S, M. Co.” on the bottom indicates the make that is guaranteed. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Catalogue free. Box 1454 A, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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T was once truly said that “ All 
roads lead to Rome,” but 
to-day we may make a re- 
versed proverb, and de- 
lare that “one road 
leads ~~ everywhere.” 
That universal high- 
vay is old Father 
Neptune’s salt-water 
urnpike. You must 
take his road if you 
mean to see new 
lands, and, if you 
are a true Amer- 
ican, you either 
have seen the 
Old World or will 
go abroad as soon 
as you can. 
The turtle and the 
snail are poor models 
for speed, but show 
their good sense 
in one respect — 
when traveling, 
they take their 
dwellings with 
them. You may 
travel with the 
speed of the sea- « 
gull, and take your LW 
shelter and home com- “. 
forts with you. How? Travel ” 
by ocean-steamer a// the way. A trip =" 
abroad is interesting, however made; but it may 
be comfortable and restful as well. Changes, 
transfers, and shifting of baggage may be 
avoided, and that while visiting the most de- 
lightful and most impressive cities of the world. 
Palace-cars ashore and steam-yachts at sea 
are millionaire’s luxuries; yet all 
the comfort these can offer is 
found in modern ocean-steamers 
of the first class. The German 
Mediterranean Service, maintain- 
ed by the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company, and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


TRIP IN WINTER. 
Hamburg-American Line, is the only 
direct line of first-class steamers 
between America 
and the Medi- 
terranean. 
Upon~ its 
shores,asevery 
Vassar gradu- 
ate knows (it 
is time Mac- 
aulay’s school- 
boy madeway 
for his femi- 
nine succes- 
sor), flour- 
ished the 
unfathom- 
ed ages of 
old Egypt, 
the gloriesof 
Rome and of 
Greece, and 
5 the commerce 
" offar Cathay. 
From _ this 
bluesea, the 
traveler finds 
ready access 
# to the regions 
ey of the Old 
® World that re- 
tain the anti- 
 quity we seek in 
’ going abroad. 
Escaping the fogs, cold winds, 
and more frequent storms of the Northern 
Atlantic, the sea-voyage of five days brings 
the traveler within sight of the Azores, long the 
western boundary beyond which no mariner 
ventured. Rested and refreshed by the sepa- 














A2 


ration from home cares, 
stimulated by new scenes 
and new acquaintances, 
the next three days of 
coasting along Portugal, 
passing Capes St. Vincent 
and Trafalgar, make the 
traveler eager to land 
when the eighth 
day finds him at 
the gate of the 
Mediterranean 
— the great rock 
of Gibraltar, one 
of the “ Pillars of 
Hercules.” 

Inaccessible on 
all but the forti- 
fied westside, this 
greatlion-shaped 
fortress guards the strait effec- 
tively, and well typifies the 
British lion watching over his 
eastern possessions. The rock- 
galleries and ramparts may be 
visited, and the view from the 
highest point of rock is superb. 


The steamer remains here for 
several hours, giving time to see 
the principal features. 

You may leave your steamer 
here and remain longer, resum- 
ing your journey upon another 
vessel of the line. The winter 
months are best for this part of 
the trip, since summer heat here 
is often oppressive. If you stop over, you 
will find it possible to make a side journey to 
Morocco or in Southern Spain. The interest- 
ing old port of Tangier, for instance, has ex- 
cellent hotels, and yet a few steps from their 
comfort one can see that life with which the 
“ Arabian Nights” have made all familiar. 
Crossing from Tangier to Cadiz, or directly from 
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Gibraltar tothe railwaystation of Algeciras, 
you find yourself living real “ Sevillian” 
days and may see the Cathedral, whose 
exquisite Giralda tower, the finest in 
Spain, suggested that of the Madison 


Square Garden, New York. Seville was once 
the capital of Spain, and is full of antiquities — 
Roman and Moorish. From Seville to Cor- 
dova, thence to Granada and its Alhambra, 
and, by way of Malaga, back to Gibraltar, is a 
journey that will make real some castles in 





A MEDITERRANEAN TRIP IN WINTER. 








Spain and the remembrance of 
them will be a priceless possession 
for ever after. 

Of course it is impossible here to 
give more than a list of suggestive 
—perhaps tantalizing— names. If 
you wish to plan your own routes, 
you should write to the orth Ger- 
man Lloyd, or the Hamburg-A meri- 
can line, New York, for fuller details. 

From Gibraltar, your steamer goes on to Al- 
giers, whose French masters make the new town 
a comfortable resting resort for even the inva- 
lids attracted by its equable, dry climate, while 
Arabs, Moors, Turks, Kabyles, and negroeslend 
picturesqueness to the old upper town. Henry 
Blackburn says,“ For artists, Algeria seems per- 
fect,” and he advises “ all who seek a new sen- 
sation” to “ pay a visit to the ‘ city of pirates,’ 
to the diamond set in emeralds on the African 
shore.” Dumas, too, has sung its praises. 

After a week or two in Spain or Africa, the 
traveler may resume the steamship journey, and 








sail past Capri, Procida, and Ischia, into the 
most beautiful harbor of the world —the bay 
of Naples, over which towers the sullen crater 
of Vesuvius. The tourist who hasa quick eye for 
the picturesque in costume or incident will find 
Naples a veritable horn of plenty. The inhabit- 
ants live in the open air, and nowhere is there 
a race more animated and expressive in gesture. 

All about lie famous cities and towns: Posi- 
lippo, with its tomb of Virgil ; Castellamare ; 
Sorrento, celebrated as the birthplace of Tasso, 
and for its scenery; Pozzuoli, with its Grotto 
del Cave; Baiz, where rich Romans had their 
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country-houses ; Misenum, Portici—the whole re- 
gion is history made manifest. 

Upon the slopes of the volcano, Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, the fossil cities, would in them- 
selves richly reward a lifetime of study. And 
Capri, with its unique blue grotto, Salerno and 
Paestum, will well repay the tourist. 

But all about lies sunny Italy, and a journey of 
five hours by railway will bring the tourist to old 
Rome herself—the Eternal City, still the capi- 
tal of the world, and the home of art, religion, and 
history. It is hardly necessary to advertise Rome. 
To describe the attractions of Rome ina few words 
would be equivalent to packing the great pyramid 
into a gripsack. But it can do no harm to remind 
the reader of a half-dozen names, leaving his im- 
agination to suggest the realities they represent. 








The Colosseum, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, 
the Capitol, the Forum, the Baths, the 
Pantheon, the Tiber,—if it is part of 
a liberal education to read of these 
things, how much more important to 

see and really know them! 

Genoa “the superb,” where palaces crowd one another along 
the old streets, and are enriched with sculpture and paint- 
ings, was from the eleventh to the eighteenth century the 
capital of a powerful republic, and the city to-day is grand and 
imposing. Besides its own attractions, Genoa offers the ad- 
vantage of being an excellent point from which to connect by 

; rail or sea with Nice, Mentone, San Remo, Florence, or Venice 
You may also, from Naples or from Genoa, as you choose, go by steamer to Egypt or the 
Holy Land, and revel in ruins and the past. 
What trip offers more of change, comfort, novelty, rest, or presents subjects better re- 
paying study and research? 
You leave winter behind, and gain a world in exchange. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 


TRANSLATION. 


“ When Steinway comes here 
we will havé a thoroughgoing 
talk about the new construction 
of his concert grand.” 


FRANZ Liszr. 


“WHEN STEINWAY 


Ts talk must have been worth hearing. 
Liszt had declared and proved that the 
piano could reproduce every effect of tone-color 
characteristic of an orchestra. Steinway had in- 
vented a piano which possessed a tone enor- 
mously powerful, and yet exquisitely sensitive 
—the orchestral piano. Liszt had divined the 
artistic advantages in power and tone-color to 
be derived from the free use of the arm from 
shoulder to finger-tips, and had elaborated his 
orchestral technic from the standpoint of the 
virtuoso and interpretative artist. He made 
the piano noble by discovering its resources. 
He explored the peculiarities of its resonance, 
and applied them practically in the harmonic 
construction of his compositions. Steinway ex- 
plored the same phenomena, compared them 
vith those characteristic of the instruments 
which make up an orchestra, mastered and 
applied the scientific laws involved, and revo- 
Oct. ’94. 
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COMES.” 


lutionized piano-making. He created an in- 
strument in which every detail, no matter how 
small, is made to bear its part in the produc- 
tion of a tone unequaled in majesty and purity. 
“ Our great masters, in writing the grandest of 
their compositions, seem to have had a pre- 
sentiment of the ideal piano realized by you,” 
wrote Wagner. 

The house of Steinway, in its German be- 
ginning and its American maturity, is between 
forty and fifty years old. ‘The little shop in 
Varick Street, where father and sons worked 
together at the bench, had been open two 
years when the New York Crystal Palace Ex- 
position offered an opportunity for prize com- 
petition. Seated in his studio at Steinway Hall, 
surrounded by souvenirs of the great musicians 
of Europe, himself America’s most famous 
teacher, William Mason loves to tell how he 
came to “ adopt the Steinways.” To insure per- 

29 
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fect 
fairness 
and free- 
dom from pre- 
judice, he and 
his fellow judges had 
the names on the compet- 
ing pianos covered with sheets, and determined 
and affixed the awards in ignorance of the 
makers of the instruments examined. When the 
wraps were pulled off, the prize pianos proved to 
be all “ Steinways.” The Steinway pianos en- 
tered the Paris Exposition of ’67 with several 
radical improvements. Here Hector Berlioz, 
attracted by their noble tone and orchestral re- 
sources, interested himself heart and soul to se- 
cure theirrecognition. The first medal of the Ex- 
position formed but a small part of the success 
of the hour. Washburn, then American min- 
ister, congratulated the House on the new dis- 
tinction it had conferred on American indus- 
tries. Steinbeis purchased a Steinway grand for 
the Royal Permanent Exhibition at Wurtem- 
burg, to be used as a model to improve Ger- 
man piano-making. Fétis wrote a glowing 
critique upon American tone. Pianists like 
Henselt and Marmontel testified to the “ jus- 
tified ” success of the “ Steinways.” 

The Rothschilds, Gustave Doré, royalty 
itself — Alexander of Russia and Isabella of 
Spain — became purchasers. The Royal So- 
ciety of Fine Arts, Berlin, the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts, Stockholm —called Theodore 
and William Steinway to their membership. An 
enormous demand for Steinway pianos ensued ; 
but Berlioz, poor, noble, and proud, could not 
be rewarded for his generous assistance. Re- 
solved to preserve a memorial of so noblea rela- 
tionship, Mr. Steinway induced Berlioz to sit 
to Perraud for his bust. Three bronzes were 
cast and the model destroyed. Of these, one 
was presented to the composer, one to M. 
von Asantchewski, of St. Petersburg, and the 
third is in Steinway Hall. Royal courts are 


DETAIL FROM DESIGN BY EDWIN 
H. BLASHFIELD FOR THE DECORATION OF 
THE LID OF A STEINWAY GRAND PIANO. 


constitutional tribunals of taste endowed by 
the nations that maintain them with the func- 
tion of recognizing and amassing valuable ob- 
jects. Their favor carries With it the weight 
of national approval. The appointment of 
Steinway & Sons piano-makers to the major- 
ity of the courts of Europe is a measure of 
the artistic value of Steinway pianos. They are 
the valued possessions of almost every crowned 
head in the world. Even the Oriental mon- 
archs of Turkey, China, and Japan are pur- 
chasers. “ His Majesty [the Sultan] was very 
much pleased with the tone of the instrument,” 
wrote Hakkey Bey. “The best proof of his 
satisfaction is that he has ordered me to write 
for a second piano. I hope you will see that 
the tone be as fine.” 

The Queen Regent of Spain lately purchased 
two Steinway grands, after listening to one 
played by the pianist Albinez, at a court mu- 
sicale. The Emperorand Empressof Germany, 
after watching the men set up their new Stein- 
way grand at the Marble Palace, sent for Wil- 
liam Steinway, then in Berlin, to explain the 
Steinway construction. The Order of the Red 
Eagle conferred upon him followed the au- 
dience. Oscar, King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, personally procured the Royal Swedish 
medal for Steinway & Sons. Last autumn, 
the two daughters of the Princess of Wales 
purchased, for a birthday surprise for their mo- 
ther, the Steinway upright which had been 
placed on the Zeufonic for the use of Pade- 
rewski. The castles of Queen Victoria and of 
the English princes contain a very large num- 
ber of Steinway pianos. The concert piano of 
the Court of Italy has been for many years a 
Steinway. Innumerable court concerts had 
worn the original instrument, when Sgambati, 
on being commanded to give a series of court 
recitals, interested himself to obtain a new one, 
“with which,” he writes, “ their majesties were 
extremely charmed.” The St. Cecilia Society 
of Rome, founded by Palestrina in 1584, 
elected Mr. Steinway an honorary member. 





“WHEN STEINWAY COMES.” 


Since the Centennial Exposition, when Sir 
William Thompson was a member of the jury 
of awards, the Steinway has yearly become a 
more perfect exponent of scientific law applied 
to the creation of a work of art. The duplex 
scale, a most artistic application of the laws of 
nodal points and of sympathetic vibration, has 
always been associated with the friendship of 
Helmholtz and Steinway. But the delicate 
scientific observations and tests preceding this 
great invention were madein New York. Helm- 
holtz awaited their outcome with great interest 
and warmly proclaimed their successful result. 
He declared the duplex scale to be so pure as to 
produce harmonic combination-tones,— hith- 
erto the peculiar perfection of bowed instru- 
ments. After the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
Helmholtz visited the Steinway factory, and 
left a little note about the bridge, scale, and 
sound-board —*“ Points that interested me, 
agreeing as they do with the results of my 
acoustic studies”; adding that “in the ear, on 
the tympanic membrane, there exists the identi- 
cal apparatus for the transmission of the air vi- 
brations to the structural parts of the organs of 
hearing—viz., hammer, anvil, and stirrup, with 
a similar arching of the surface —that you have 
applied so successfully to your pianos.” Helm- 
holtz’s experiments with strings were performed 
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The enthusiastic devotion of its makers con- 
stantly perfects it in both these hitherto oppos- 
ing ideals. Their genius is pledged to carry it 
forward to the 
limitofhuman 
possibility. 
The favor- 
ite piano of 
royalty is Am- 
erica’s piano. 
There is no 
difference in 
workmanship 
between the 
concert grand 
of Her Maj- 
esty theQueen 
of England 
and Empress 
of India, and 
the tiny Stein- 
way upright 
that adorns 
the little par- 
lor of a thrifty American wage-earner. One 
is as well made as the other. But America’s 
merchant princes have Steinways such as 
royalty does not possess. One was sent out 
a year or so ago made of satinwood inlaid 


HELMHOLTZ. 


Dtemway Sone. 
ents 


Ss ie dended Keep yowr qienal piane, 


on a Steinway. The scientific preci- 
sion of construction, which produces 
the elasticity and carrying power of 
its tone, has often introduced it into 
the acoustic laboratory. When Edison 
needed, for a special purpose, a piano 
possessing a firm tone, free from im- 
purities arising from construction and 
from the upper partials of the har- 
monic series, he experimented with 
many pianos of different makes, and 
finally wrote the letter shown here. 
The purity, sweetness, and power of the Stein- 
way tone is the result of ceaseless research and 
experiment, in which neither money nor time 
are ever spared. To-day the Steinway piano is 
the only one that unites the noble singing tone 
of the German School with the sensitiveness, 
delicacy, and elasticity of the French — that 
is, equally congenial to the genius of a Rubin- 
stein, an Essipoff, a Joseffy, and a Paderewski. 


Sor Dome Jteaszon umknouwn As me. A-aivea 


baller neoutts Vian any 20 for tried. 
Pease demaA of wf fowet price 


oie 
6, 


A LETTER FROM EDISON. 


with turquoises, the total cost of which was 
over $50,000. It is the most valuable piano 
in the world. Pianos, like the cherubim of 
Solomon’s temple, of “ carved wood overlaid 
with pure gold”; pianos in cases of tortoise- 
shell, inlaid with rare woods; pianos exquis- 
itely painted, whose value is measured only by 
the fame of the artists whose brushes adorned 
them, go out from Steinway Hall. Such are the 
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pianos embellished by Alma-Tadema, Poynter, 
and Kaemmerer. The suggestions for deco- 
rations accompanying this article are from 
recent sketches 
kindly loaned 
by the Ameri- 
can artist, Mr. 
Edwin a. 
Blashfield. 

The Steinway 
is preéminently 
the piano for a 
poor man be- 
cause it lasts so 
well. The House 
keeps a record 

_ of the number 
and the pur- 
chaser of each 
piano, and feels 
a sincere inter- 
est in the career 
of its offspring. 

Many of the old 

pianos return 
for exchange. 
We relate, ex- 
actly as it was 
told us by the 
original posses- 
sor, because it 
shows why the Steinway is the cheapest piano, 
in spite of its price, the life history of Steinway 

Square, No. 3838: 

It was purchased for the sum of six hundred 
dollars, in 1860, for a little girl just old enough 
to take music lessons. Five children, all fond 
of music, did five-finger exercises, drummed 
for pleasure, burst into melody after theater- 





THE STEINWAY BUST OF BERLIOZ, 


THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


parties, thundered their wrath in sonatas, and 
comforted their grief in hymn-tunes on that 
piano. Many were the dancing-parties in which 
the Steinway did its part, many the home frolics 
impossible without it. After awhile hard times 
came. The eldest daughter must earn her liv- 
ing as teacher, and the old piano, battered and 
bruised, followed her to her new home. She 
spent sixty-five dollars — obtained by selling 
her personal ornaments —on repairs. It was 
certainly a poor woman’s piano now. On its 
worth largely depended herchance for her live- 
lihood. It went into a little music-room, and 
piano lessons were given on it all day, and piano 
practice filled in the moments between, until 
the time came when a new grand could replace 
it. Years enough had elapsed to bring this mu- 
sic-teacher a pupil, poorer, but just as earnest 
and ambitious as herself. To her she presented 
herold companion, and now the new ownerand 
her three brothers, all German musicians, sat 
before it, and played with the energy of sound 
constitutions to their hearts’ content. They also 
prospered in their profession. In the fall of ’93 
the original possessor visited her former schol- 
ars, and found the eldest brother in the act of 
accompanying a violin pupil on the old piano, 
which seems likely to be useful for an indefinite 
future. Thirty-four years of incessant usefulness 
is a good record for a poor man’s piano. In 
this case, the purchase-money procured the 
professional outfit which brought success to 
four human lives. Zhe Steinway is the poor 
man’s piano, because it is a friend for a life- 
time. 

NOTE. Readers interested in pianos can ob- 
tain other literature and information on the sub- 
ject by writing to Steinway & Sons, 107-9 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


DETAIL FROM A DESIGN BY EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD FOR THE DECORATION 
OF THE BODY OF A STEINWAY GRAND PIANO. 





Is recommended as absolutely Pure ; 


Free from excess of Alkali (Soda), 


And from artificial colouring matter. 
It is delightfully Perfumed, 
Remarkably durable, 


Has been in good repute for more than 


One Hundred Years, 


AND HAS OBTAINED 


9() HIGHEST AWARDS 9() 


Oct, ’94, 








The manufacturers of the famous 


HRISTY BREAD KNI 


offer a 


New Nine Hundred Dollar 


Upright Grand 
STEINWAY PIANO, 


Style X—7'4, Octaves, Ebonized Case, 


FREE! 


To the person who sells most of their goods between now and December 31, 1894. Send $1.00 for — 
knives, which will enable you to bag work at once. Further particulars concerning this, the greatest 


le set of 
remium 


ever offered by a responsible manufacturer, sent on receipt of request. 

The Christy Bread Knife is guaranteed. Money refunded where dis- 
satisfaction exists. It is the only new idea in cutlery for years. Exhibited 
daily in the Model Kitchen at the World’s Fair as the Model Bread Knife. 
Endorsed by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing and other household authorities. 


By reason of its peculiar wavy edge it cuts hot, new bread thin as old, cuts frosted cake, etc., 


Wherever tried it is always a favorite. 
It is the greatest knife ever invented for the household. 


without breaking, and makes carving a pleasure. 

It is no trouble to sell these knives. Every housekeeper who sees them 
wants them. Your friends will be glad to help you get this splendid 
Piano—the finest make in the world. Never mind whether you have done 
work of this kind before or not. Experience is not necessary. Persever- 


ance and industry will win the day. 
Address all correspondence to THe CurIsty KNIFE Co., Box K, Fremont, O. 
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STERLING 


WuitTinc M’rc Co 


Silversmiths, 


Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f'g Co. 





BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 


’ Annnacats Fox TERRIER Cus. NEW _YORK. 
CHALLENGE TROPHY. 





‘* Packer’s Tar ar Soap long ago distanced all its ie Med. Standard, Chicago. 
_ - | ‘HE delicious 
sense of com- 
| fortafterbeing 
vila well lathered 
-'| with Packer’s 
. , lar Soap ap- 
vwr4) peals to every 
{{ one, especially 
whentired out, 
, grimy or chaf- 
,ed by games or 

.\ travel. 
wr Children en- 
thusiastically 
lead the race 
“4 ham for it, Well 
theyknowhow 
quickly it re- 
\ Al ' igh moves dirt, 
a) ! i "7 * Py y a! 4 soothes irrita- 
if iris if if ~ nt |S a Kt #  tions,refreshes 
ay , mis 3 tii and keeps the 
per ¥ iy; Wu) a <4 ve skin sweet and 
soft. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP LEADS THE RACE. 











COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Gold and Silver Smiths 


CHICAGO. 


Ecclesiastical Department 


is anew and important feature of our establish- 
ment. It embraces all manner of devotional 
requisites and ornaments, from an inexpensive 
emblem to the most elaborate pulpit. All our 
ecclesiastical goods are the products of the 
Gorham Mfg. Co. We have published a 
book about this department which gives prices 
and detailed information. Mailed free. 


36 Ave. de l’'Opera Cor. State & Jackson Sts. 
PARIS CHICAGO 





"THE [IFE oF SILVERWARE 


as well as its brilliancy, depends far more upon the material em- 
ployed for cleaning than the wear occasioned by use. All author- 
ities agree on this point. 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


is a perfect polish for either Gold or Silver. When used exclus- 
ively, the ware retains its intrinsic worth and ornamental value 
indefinitely. Nearly a million housekeepers agree on this 


point. Trial quantity can be had for the asking, or box, 
post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Propr’s, 72 JoHN Street, NEw York CI'yv. 





i They are solid gold, standard 

) guality, and stylish, A thousand 
( patterns. Each ring stamped in- 
side with “three rings” B®, 
the guarantee of the oldest ring 
makers in America, 


Ask Your Jeweler for Them. 


Tf he don't keep them and won't 
send for them, send your money to 
us and we will deliver them through 


991. Marquise Ring, ‘Turquoise or Doublet and Pearl, $3. the nearest reliable jeweler. 


993 . 
«| e - so = M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


1007. “ “ 
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We illustrate this month a téte-a-téte set, 
Queen Anne in design and just imported from 
London. It is made to our special order, and 
we assure those interested that it is the richest, 
most graceful and prettiest set that has ever been 
produced. We offer it at the surprising price 
of $47.50, and will send it to any address on 
approval. A case of suede or chamois, $4.00 
extra. Our new price-list, containing thousands 
, of illustrations of silver and gold jewelry, 
diamonds, watches and silverware, will 
be sent on receipt of stamps (4 cents). 





Jewelry and Silverware worn or passé accumulates 
in every household. We will purchase YOURS for 
its intrinsic or melting value (we assay monthly), or 
will credit your account in exchange for more service- 
able articles. Send by registered mail or express. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & 











Square, New-York. 











(UCUMBERS 


|EXCLUSIVELY 


For it’s good for 
all the work it & 
will do—A thing 

of use and 
beauty — 
Plated to 
wear four 
generations. tans us. our apeaut 


% pattern, with ornamental 
s stamped 

It wreath; name engraved without extra charge. 
ROGERS. > 4 Additional marking, 2 cents a letter. Price, $1.00. 


All goods warranted as represented. Send for finely illustrated 
our flat-ware trade mark. — Made catalogue of several hundred attractive articles of our stock, such as Sil- 

by Simpson, Hall, Miller. & Co , Wallingford, Conn. ver Novelties, Gold and Silver Jewelry. Prices from 50 cents to _ = 

All of the above articles will be sent by a mail on a roosiat of 

A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 








sterling silver. Length, when open, 


Handle of sterling silvers total length 5} inches, 


Price, $1.75. We can furnish either a Button Hook or Ink Eraser 


on the same handle and at the same price. 


Sterling Silver Match Boxes; full 
size; richly ornamented; of excep- 
tional value. Price, $2.00, 


Nail File. 
Chased Charm Pencil of 


Price $1.50. 








Gentleman’s Desk Ornament. 
—eae Pocket Knife Sharpener. 


Finest Quality 


Arkansas Stone. ie 


Mounted in 


Silver Plate. 


This is one of a thousand Novelties produced by the 


PAIRPOINT MFG. CO. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Silver Plate, Cut Glass, Decorated French China. SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW-YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


Your jeweler has or can get this article for you. 


MONTREAL. 





rivals, GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Kleemann’s New Student Lamp 
Steady white light. Very little heat. 
‘erfect Be Pg ‘hen explosion. 
No oil drip. Lasts a lifetime. 
Illustrated circulars free. 
HINRICHS & CO. 
29 to 33 Park Place, New-York. 


nek 
THE BENEDICT.’’ 
(PATENT.) 

Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. Is 
oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the button-hole, no wear or tear. Strong, 
durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. n 
gold, silver and rolled gold. Can be put on any 
sleeve button, 

BENEDICT BROS., JEWELERS, 

Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Manufactured for the trade “. 
— RICHARDSON & 
3 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
SIDE View. ps FOR CIRCULAR. 
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: HARD WOOD FLOORS: 


THICK OR THIN. 


® Send for my New Catalogue, fully illus- © 
) trated with Artistic Patterns for Halls, Din- © 
® ing-rooms, Parlors, or Chambers. @) 


1) 
Floor Wax Polish and Weighted Brushes. @ 


° S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. ° 


5 30:9 09@908@9090909090900090. | 
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Sterling ver Inlaid! 


Spoons and Forks will give you 
the service of solid silver. 
Guaranteed 25 years. 


I at the wearing points, then wd 
ted entire. Stamped on the 


U back. 
E. STERLING INLAID FE. 


Ask your Jeweler for our new pattern or 
send for folders. 
Manufactured only by 








; 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ST. Louis. \ 
—_—— 


CHICACO. 
—_ —_> —- — 
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Questions 


Po about Pearline, of any 
? * woman who uses it. 


Ask her what she thinks of 
it, and whether it’s quite safe to use, and 
if washing and cleaning is any easier with it. 

Ask her how the clothes look 

(js and last, when they’re not rubbed 

j° over the washboard. Ask her 

£) how it would seem to go back to 

\ that eternal rub, rub, rub, now that 
she has got rid of it. 


If she has used Pearline faithfully, and just as directed on 
every package, she'll probably have one question to ask you: 


‘“‘ How in the world do you manage to get along without it.” 


S en d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


* and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back sit 


honest—send it back, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





"imwoirar SARGENT’S 
FIND IT AT 
you may as well give it up; 
2. ¢., all such things as pertain to 
the comfort of invalids, 
FOR EXAMPLE: 

ROLLING CHAIRS. The best made 
and the largest variety in the world. 40 
or more styles. 

TRICYCLES. Ditto, for every phase 
of helplessness. Hand or foot power. 
Also for exercise and recreation. All 
sizes, children and adults. 

RECLINING CHAIRS. There is no 
requirement for luxury or necessity that 
we cannot satisfy. 

CARRYING CHAIRS AND 
COUCHES. The latest inventions 
in that lito date. 

BACK RESTS AND BED 
TRAYS. 

SARGENT’S NEW INVALID’S LIFT. 
Every house that contains a helpless invalid 
should possess this. It reduces pain to the 
sufferer and labor to the attendant to a 
minimum. 

COMMODES AND COMMODE CHAIRS 
that are absolutely odorless. A new thing 

4 in that way. 

Hospital furniture and appliances, etc., 
too numerous to mention here. We publish 
catalogues that illustrate and describe these 
things. In writing state what you want and 
we will respond to the best of our ability. No 
charge. Address 


Geo. F. Sargent Company, 


Quote Century. 814 Broadway, New-York. 





LOWELL 


Sb scciiigeaiermneeniamnneee 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 
acknowledged by all to be 


The word 
“LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back of 
Lowell Wilton 
and Body Brussels mark. The stick is 


at every repeat of the in two solid pieces, 


pattern. LOOK with the name of the 
CAREFULLY LOWELL 
to the trade-marks, = COMPANY 
be sure you get the stamped within. 


genuine BEWARE OF 


LOWELL 
CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequaled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


CARPETS 


The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the United 
States Court decided 
to be a valid trade- 





Biles Maaalians ao SR8 Bice oo, 


A. A. Vant ine & Co. 
Largest Importers: Japan, China, India, Turkey, Persia. 
OR 877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


ORIENTAL LAMPS» 


Just received: Forty new patterns in 


Persian Brass Library, Princess and Banquet Lamps. 


Fine open-work ornamentation ; artistic mountings decorated 
with open-work designs. 


Representing the largest and most varied assortment of 
Persian Lamps ever produced. 


IN TOKANABI WARE, = 


Terra cotta ground, cloud and dragon decoration. Also Lamps ot new and graceful designs in 
Blue and White Porcelain, Taizan, Satsuma, Kishiu, Japanese Bronze, Benares Brass 
and other Oriental Wares. An exquisite line of Silk Lamp Shades made 
expressly for fall trade. Glass Lamp Globes in all colors. 

Mail orders have immediate attention. Send for general catalogue. 





Free Trade Values : Spoons and forks plated extra heavy 

Protection in Practice on the parts most exposed to wear 
are the best to buy, for they last 
longest. You can tell them bya special 
mark stamped on the back, “XII,” 
which is pronounced 


home secured with a 
White Wt, rs , ioe 
Enamel, = 4h } A J. 
Copper, Nem! 4a Sites 


The health of your fam- 
ily the most effectively in- 
sured, and an ornament 
as well as comfort in your 


or 


«¢ 1847 ’’=original quality Rogers. 
«¢ XII ’’=three thicknesses of silver on 
99 Heat the water 
= Mosely > at the bath as places most likely to wear, as illustrated: 
Folding you want it. ~ 
Seiety Bath Tub 


¥ sanitary. 
USE THE Hi), , ; 
mui - STAMPED 
‘Mosely ’”” Water Heater 1847 Rogers Bros. “XII” 
FOR STATIONARY TUBS, THE SAME AS 
WITH OUR FOLDING TUBS. 
Send 2c. for Illustrated Catalogue, showing xi! 
18 styles of Tubs, Improved Water xil 
a Quadruple Force Xi! Made by the 
umps, etc. ° ° ° é 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO. For sale by dealers everywhere. 


“E” 16x S. Canat St., CHICAGO, ILL. “ r 
New-York, PitTssurRGH, Bosro' Riversivg, Atways look for the “Trade Marks, 


7W. x4th St. 88 Diamond St. 325 Wash’ton St. Cal. AMAA AAA 


Oct. '94. 


Gas, Gasoline or Oil Burners. 





















































CHICAGO, St. Lours, 


















































Cleans houses better, costs less, goes further than any other washing powder. 
Try it once and you will use no other. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, Boston, 











Sold everywhere. Made only by 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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LL have the Double Center 
Draught and Easy Light- 


ing Device. Unequaled for their } 


Perfect Light, Beauty of Designs, Hand- 
some Finishes, Superior Construction 
and Durability. 
Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Our line of Gas and Electric Fixtures 
and Art Metal Goods is complete in 
: every particular. 


Our Little Book, giving you 
more information, sent Free. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg.Co. 
New York. Boston. 
Chicago. 
Facrorigs: MERIDEN, Conn. 
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First Invented, First in Merit, 
First in the homes of our countrymen. 


IT SHORTENS 
YOUR LIFE 








every time you lose your temper, Window- 
shades are awfully aggravating things— 
that is, if they are not put up with the 
right kind of a roller. Of course you know 
that the way to get rid of your window- 
shade annoyance is to use 


The Hartshorn 
Shade 
Roller. 


The genuine bear 
autograph of 
Stewart Harts- 
horn on label. 
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Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Qtilts, Cushions, etc. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
264 and 266 Sixth Ave., Cor. 17th St. N.Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if THz CenTuRy is mentioned. 
Sole Agents for 





Mantels 


like this 


$10.00 





This price includes packing and delivery at 
Depot, Cincinnati, ready to hang. 

We make the mantels we sell, and are able 
to offer better mantels for less money than those 
who advertise mantels not of their own make. 
We never sold so fine a mantel for so little 
money before. 


The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Manufacturers. Capital, $1,000,000. Established 1836. 


Our illustrated mantel catalogue sent free to any 
address for 10 cents in stamps to pay postage. 





The latest feature is an attachment 
by means of which a mandolin sound 
or effect is produced. It is called the 


Plectra=-phone. 


The many piano performers who 
are naturally fond of music of the 
mandolin, but who may be unable 
to perform upon this instrument, will 
find in the Plectra-phone not only a 
satisfactory substitute for the man- 
dolin, but one which is far greater in 
resources and with which it is easily 
possible to produce harmonies and 
other effects totally out of reach of 
the instrument above named, So 
striking is the effect produced by the 
sudden transition from the beautiful 
PIANO tone to the entrancing and 
characteristic ensemble of an entire 
mandolin orchestra, that one hearing 
without seeing the instrument would 
never associate this character of tone 
with that of a piano—so great is the 
contrast, so correct the imitation, so 
completely is the piano tone trans- 
formed. 


The John Church Company, 


Chicago, Ills. Cincinnati, O. 


We are prepared to exchange an Everett 
Piano containing the Plectra-phone on pianos 
of other makes. The Plectra-phone can be 
added to any Upright Everett Piano. 





Cracker Jar—Nickel Silver Cover. 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


A constantly increas- 
ing variety of cut 
glass, for the table 


and for ornaments. 


—_ 


No piece genufne without 


our trade-mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New York. 
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“FINE CHINA“ SD 
RICH CUT GLASS 


We sell High Class China, Rich Cut Glass, 
about Y less thanany other house intheU.S. _\\j 


Our 174-page catalogue free; send for it. .. 


This Bon-Bon a sample bargain 
from catalogue. 


6-inch Rich Cut Glass Handled Bon-Bon, 
deeply cut, beautifully polished, only 
$2.85 each. Order one. 
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© The Libbey Company are acknow- % 


CEGOHOGOGOGOHGHOOGOQOOHGHOOHHOGOSS 3 


Nearly Two Million 8 


World’s Fair Visitors : 
saw the wonderful factory exhibit of ©@ 


The Libbey Glass Company, showing @ 
the complete process of é 


Cutting Glass. 


'») ledged to be the most skillful cutters 6 


» of glass in the world. 


The purity of © 


) color and brilliancy of their glass have @ 
» put their wares ahead of all others. @ 
» To say that other cut glass ‘‘is as % 


® good as Libbey’s 


® 
@ 


DoD 


means the highest ® 
claim that competitors aspire to. @ 
Every genuine piece of their goods 4 
carries this trade-mark : 


530909O9O909O9OHO9ODO9O9OSOD? 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON 


311 and 313 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 84 to 90 BEEKMAN ST., 
332 and 334 Boylston St., Boston. NEW-YORK. 
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Copyright, 1893, by THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, in their publications.—Plate 1087 G. (Reduced cut.) 





IMPERIAL PORCELAIN ROLL-RIM BATHS. 


Fine appearance, durability and perfection from a sanitary dpoint are all combined in these baths. They entail no labor, scouring 
or burnishing, requiring merely to be wiped out with a sponge to be thoroughly cleaned. Interested parties are invited to visit our show- 


rooms and examine these and other sanitary appliances. /l/ustrated price lists mailed on application. 











Defiance Ranges. 
Single or Double Oven, Brick Set or 
Portable. 


Lenox French Ranges. 
Double Oven, Portable. 





Star and Comet 


Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Sunray 
Hot-Water and Steam Heaters. 





Social and Kensington 


Fireplace Heaters. 


Osborne 
vs Mantel Stoves. 
a a Ss - 
Copyright, 1894, by THE J. L, MoTT IRON WoRKS. 


MOTT’S DEFIANCE RANCE-—1(893. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








THIS IS THE THING:::: 


that saves stringing a clothes line, ‘‘ wear 
and tear” on the washing, and shoveling 


snow paths. - 
Only one ever invented to FOLD, ELEVATE 


* 
Foldin g and REVOLVE. 
: . Quickly set up—easily brought in. 
Clothes A luxury offsetting the toil, wastefulness and 
ugliness of the old way of hanging out 
: clothes. 
Our illustrated 32-page pamphlet has “all the 


facts.” Send for it—mailed promptly on 
request, 


Folding Clothes Dryer Co. 
P. O. Box 1601 Black River Falls, Wis. 
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one piece. any opening. 
Dispenses with the usual pole and rings, supporting the curtain by carriers run through a tube by means of a narrow slot, and easily 


attached to curtain. 
The grilles are made in antique oak and antique mahogany finish, 12, 15, and 18 inches high, and cost per running foot—for 12-inch, 


$x.25; the 15-inch, $1.50; the 18-inch, $1.75. Carriers, $1.00 per dozen. Send us width of door or window, height of grille, and finish 
wanted. We will ship grille ready to put up. 
N. R. WARD, Gen’! Agent, THE MORGAN FURNITURE CO. 
1180 Broadway, New York City. 58 Granger St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Modern Art Grilles. Standing Screens. Decorative Furniture. Special Wood Mantels. Cabinet Interiors. 








Is rapidly growing in popularity. It is a Copper- 
THE lined Bath with Steel Casing. Attractive in appear- 
ance. Strictly Sanitary. No wood-work to absorb, 


S I EE i decay, warp, or shrink. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


STEEL CLAD BATH C0.0F NEW-YORK, 


For Eastern 
Territory. . W. C. Traceser, President, 
447 to 453 West 26th Street, New-York. 


BATH roar} STERE ATS See 


83 to 89 W. Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








of John hilip Sousa 
and his celebrated “Marches” is world-wide. His latest and greatest popular “ hits” are 


The Liberty Bell March, 
Manhattan Beach March. 


Played by the Sousa Band during its continental tour to the California Mid-winter Exposition, 
and at Manhattan Beach during the past summer, these Marches met with instantaneous and 
phenomenal success, and created a perfect furore. They are now on the top wave of popularity. 
Each possesses that indefinable “something” and striking originality which characterize 
Mr. Sousa’s work, and which make the hall-mark of his musical genius. 


IF YOU PLAY 
the Piano, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Zither, you should certainly have a copy of one or both 
of these Marches, which are arranged most admirably for each of those instruments, as well as for 
Band and Orchestra. 


The arrangement and prices of each, for each March, are as follows; 


Piano Solo ... : PED Sa bs odsascesewoeas d Banjo and Piano 


Piano, 4 Hands 3 Mandolin and Piano Zither Solo 

Pane, 6 es csubiiccsturanes 1.50 Mandolin and Guitar . . Zither Duet 

Guitar Solo 2 Mandolins and Guitar ‘ Mandolin, Piano and Guitar..... : 
Guitar Duet . .5 Banjo Military Band 


Que 5 5 Ssedeeesadtoed aweae 1.00 aa 2 . 


These Marches are admirably adapted to the “ Two-Step.” 
Any arrangement mailed, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. Mr. Sousa is under contract 


to write exclusively for the publishers of these his latest and best Marches. 
Published by THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


S.E. Cor. 4th & Elm Sts. 200 Wabash Avenue, 
CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. : 


The Won derf ul Weber Tone 
Is Found prove in the 


13 East r6th Street, 
EW YORK. 





PIANOS. 4am 


‘, d. 
CS . of ge. E 0 00 
THE WEBER PIANOS Sip 


“lll! 
Mg eve constrested from tho musician's dtandpoin as well as that of the mechanic; hence these 
distinguish 





instruments are 
the greatest musical possibilities; t 


that pure and sympathetic quality of tone 
that contains hat consumenation a. echantcal adente 
that admits of 
THE MOST DELICATE AND IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS, 

while insuring the durability of the instrument; and that uniform superiorit: 7 ie that at qnhonoet 
the of both performer and listener. Constructed from the very bes' 

ying only the most skillful workmanship, these instrum hy bey. TR 
ac ements in the-art of Piano — and are 

Co h vely THE BEST now Manufactured. 


WAREROOMS: FIFTH AVENUE AND SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





























Simplicity is often 
the very height of rich- 
ness in mantel construc- 
tion these days, and a 
mantel need not be 


costly to be beautiful 


and appropriate. As in most matters, so 


in mantel designing, specialists are after 


all least expensive and most satisfactory. 
Our long experience fits us to suggest the right thing 


in all styles of architecture. 


plate building. 


Write us if you contem- 


The Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd.,Cor. Hudson & Spring Sts., New Vork. 





PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
ARTISTIC AND PERMANENT. 


ASILY applied in new 
buildings, and laid over 
old broken plaster or 
wood Ceilings. If in- 

terested in building 

or repairing, send 
stamp for new II- 
lustrated Catalogue 
and state if... 


Church, 
Hall, 
Store, 
Office or 
School 


Ceiling is 
== wanted, 
4 Tan oe Ty 


Si sae re ere, 


POVNET ES FSET S FE OU PEPE TT PVTS PUY PEP A | 


Address, 
A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 





High Grade 
Mantels 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Wn.M. TAYLOR MANTEL AND GRATE Co. 


Griswold St. 


96 W. Rich St., 446 Wabash Ave., 2) 
jit, Mich. 


Columbus, O. Chicago, Ill. 





Prices low b fact we sell direct to those who 
use them, saving to > the buyer the intermediate profit. Illus 
trated Catalogue mailed on receipt of Ten Cents (10c.) in stamps. 
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- & Announce to all who | 
=) contemplate Build- 
*. © ing or Renovating 
Hotels, Office Build- 
ings or Residences 
‘| that they intend to 


: «| devote part of their 
a, extensive works | 
crt 

ar- Q 


rk 
‘ca Nerer ior 
F WShINg . 
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‘Deas, Specifications and full particu- 4 4 
lars will be sent on application. Address 


Works at Wilmington, Del. i 
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ART IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
ORNAMENTAL BRICK, 
FOR MANTELS AND INTERIOR WORK. 
THE LAST DESIGNS. 
MOST BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 
ALL THE VARIOUS SHADES OF 
RED, BUFF, GRAY, BROWN AND MOTTLED. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


CENTRAL PRESS BRICK CO. 29 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, 0. 





AKING a Beau- 
tifal Home is not 
merely a question 
of display and lavish ex- 
penditure. A _ tasteful 
a at limited cost 
produced by 
skill, andy and careful 
thought. No better aids 
to the solution of the 
vexed ey about 
house verge can be 
ay than these books. 
hey give perspectives, 
ieee pl ans and descrip- 
T an han any others. 
‘al Bi ond with many new perspectives for ‘94, in the beau- 
tiful Colonial style, and a Ean a G paaer of kindred designs in 
* Italian Renaissance "’ and ‘ Ete Preach. Range of cost, $2200 
to $12,000. Price by mail, $2.00 
Artistie One-Story H. and picturesque 
houses for h forest or n ng. ange of cost, $300 to $3000, 2.00 
Low-Cost Barns and Stables, S and upwards, +50 
Sensible Low-Cost Houses: 
Vol. L Contains designs from core, - - - - 1.00 
“ II. Designs from $1800 to - - . + 
eo iL. wa ip inc oaten, 
Address E. 8. hitect, 62 New Street, Nowak. 








Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. 
A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheumatism, |Boon to those 
Liver and Skin |whoare unable 
Diseases, Etc. |to walk. 


RECLINING CHAIRS, 
COUCHES, COMODES, 
BACK RESTS, BIDETS, and other 


INVALIDS’ FURNITURE. 


Descriptive Lists Sent Free. 


Our Chairs are used in the U. S. Hospitals. 
NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





You ’re Happier in a Handsome Room 


—it’s human nature. 
attractiveness than an artistic 


WOOD MANTEL. 


Nothing adds more to an apartment’s 








There ’s where we outshine. 


finish — sell them to you at Factory Prices. 


We make mantels of every 
description and price, all distinctively handsome in design and 








Send toc. for postage on our large and handsome new catalogue. 


INNES & CO., : - - 
Oct, ’94, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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‘Suburban Sketches”’ 


—those which illustrate our advertisements. 
They are all of houses actually built, from 
plans by the best architects, and they are 
all stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 

the only proper coloring for shingles and 
Wer Sa é all rough wood. ‘50% cheaper than paint.” 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manfr., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 


P, W. DEVOE & C.'T, RAYNOLDS CO. | {sir ye VENTILATION } 


n factories, foundries, breweries and all 
MANUFACTURERS = t other buildings is best secured esas 
Tube Colors for Artists’ Use, “ie “THE STAR VENTILATOR.” 
H \ ee We've i igated all il 
Canvas, Brushes, Mediums, lp?! HM We sell the Star because we know it is 


. : the best. No question about it—abso- 
. <A fi i BS ietaly Se Lg a — on ventila- 
ARTISTS MATERIALS gle EB com 
PH DE. ° ° 

Oil and Water-Color Painting, China - 
Painting, Pastel Painting, Modeling HARDWOOD FLOORS 
in Wax and Clay, Burnt Wood ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 


or Pyrography, etc., etc. 71\\ POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


ts 


Send 6c. postage for Samples on Wood and Color Studies. 





| Also, Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘ Quilt,’’ to keep cold out. | 
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SUPPLIES for ARTISTS, PAINTERS, DESIGNERS, | .\\ES8%_ WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
GRAINERS, VARNISHERS, ETC. Per nocnceren tr 


Finest Quality HES LINES 
PURE ENAMEL COLORS, — ——" ot 


For producing a hard polished surface on furniture, ; 
wicker ware, metal, walls, interior decorations, etc. 5 
16 Shades Ready for Use in Bottles and Cans. DO —_ | occa — THE CLOTHES. 
Ask your dealer or send to us for sample card. cond ure aaa ond pau: 


wa R ‘ SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 

Durable Wood Finishes, Ready-mixe : — 
Paint, White Lead, Oils and ee 

Varnishes. “ae scientific, ‘ heap. F 

sicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now 


i i = si it. i x . free. 
Fulton and William Streets, New-York. using it. [s BOW, Sccathc Phys a Vc 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. Cltenee Reteot: stp basket ties: 
t you re GOing to Build 
...a Home 


and will send us your name and address, and state what 
priced house you want, 


- ++. WILL SEND FREE .... 


a copy of our Doantiety. Illustrated Book of Residence 
= Designs entitled: ‘‘ARTISTIC HOMES,’’ how to plan 
and build them. Contains designs of many beautiful 
Homes, also designs for laying out and beautifying your 
grounds. This book will make you familiar at once 
: With all the latest ideas and styles. Enclose two 2c. 

4 stamps for muiling. 
-b£ GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Archt’s, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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ONLY MEDAL AND AWARD 


3 a ‘ , a ON SHINGLE STAINS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR og To 
Fe a i a Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains. 


ap ote nae) eoreag ny Ex-See'y Stephen B: Elkins, Prof, Alexander Bell, of Bell 
, 4 x-Sec’y Stephen B. ns . Alexander of Be 
ee ee telephone fame, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

A shingled house, if painted, is not artistic. A moss-green roof cannot be obtained by the use of paint. We will send you samples of 
any color of stain if you will write to us. We study the harmony of colors, and can suggest effects you have not thought of in staining. 
Send for sample boards to 
DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

The following firms act as our agents: 
H. M. HOOKER CO., Chicago, Ill. PRATT & LAMBERT, New-York. BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash 


SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. THE L. J. MATTISON CoO., Cleveland, Ohio. BUFFALO PAINT & COLOR Co., Buffalo, N.Y 
A. BALDWIN & CO., New Orleans, La. W. W. LAWRENCE & CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. PLATT & THORNBURG, St. Louis, Mo. 


TWIN BEDS NORTHROP’S 
iouble bed among the better classes in Eng- | Stamped Steel Ceiling 








land —the change being largely due to the ad- 

vice of scientific men and physicians. ’T is 

poison to breathe again the human breath. 
Twin Beds prevent 
such dangerous in- 
halations. 
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Twin 
Bedsteada, 
$20 up. 























These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they add beauty 
and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while in summer there is about DECOR ATIVE, DURABLE AND BEST 


them a delightful air of coolness which invites repose. The metal 


in our beds never tarnishes in any climate. Mr. B. R. BARKLow, Idi 
at our American branch (15th Se, between Broadway and Fifth Patterns for all Classes of Buildings. 


Avenue, New-York), will send illustrations with estimates on re- — i i i 
quest, with postage. "Largest stock in the world. eee ae ve Gingvem and dimensions of 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, H. S. NORTHROP, Mnfr., 
Metallic Bedstead Makers, No. 30 Rose Street, New-York. 
NEW-YORK. LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. W. L. WEDGER, Agt., Boston, No. 4 Liberty Square. 


DO YOU USE WATER? 2 








If you have to pump it, why not feel that you 
are sure of a supply. The only absolutely 
safe machine, that may be depended upon at 
all times, is a Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Engine. 
A record of twenty years as an endorsement. 
If interested send for catalogue “R.” 


e RIDER ENGINE CO. : 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 37 Dey St., New-York. 





*««SPECIALITIES.”’ 
Paneled Steel Ceiling, 
Fireproof Shutters and Doors 


(Kinnear’s Patents). 


Something that is cheap and simple in construc- 
tion. Seems to be in demand at the present time. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 


Write for Catalogues and prices, or send 
tracing giving measurement of surface. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


Manufacturers, 


COLUMBUS, = = = OHIO. 


: vanes en HALL pr FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG, 

















20 INCHES HIGH AND 7 INCHES SQUARE. 


bones" | LEADED ART GLASS. 


Caen Hued 
Radiance.”’ Office and Factory, t Showrooms, 
X. P- P. 57; om 61, 63 Mlinois St. 442 to 452 Wabash Ave. 
Near Market, CHIC AGO, ILLS. Cor. Peck Ct. 


Express prepaid to 


any express office in 
the United States. 
Remit by 


More Designs. “SR Gap ; 4 — ey "620 3) 0 For Eaciors, Libraries, Dining , and 
So ae rn Sem Order. Fret Work, Uritte ee 





the world, 


Venetian Iron |G SETEaeE We also sell the J.W. BOUGHTON. 1207 Chestnut Se. 


for a Stamp. : Branches :—-BOUGHTON & TERW. LLIGER. 
‘cecssueere ar QOWMGRES vialstomakethis | “podditnons re. 
106-8 LIBERTY ST. rials to make this i“ ont St, nD. 
NEW YORK. work yourself. We received a e Col’ Exp, tor best goods. made. 


Some Architects Plan baie aa Buildings. I never have; but I do draw little, Sey 
and beautiful ones. Nowadays one likes —_ & $300 building to have a tasteful and artistic I be 
I have been more cnseuntel 4 with. these than many of my com ove, and people who buy my book and 
order plans from me say I am right. My book, “ * Picturesqu ue Cottages,” contains ves, 
and pee of homes and summer houses costing from woes to $1500. It 
careful descriptions. It is without a competitor in its field, and if os want to 

home, which because of its beauty will be a joy f yoy 

a Book of Beautiful Homes, from $1500 © W1S,000 , $2.00. of 

E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, 1020 Chestnut St., "Philadas 1 Pa. 


HOUSE DESIGNS FOR SOMETHING FINE in the dwellin 

line. See books 6, 7,8 and 9. Houses an 

Cottages. 200 Designs. Classified. No. 6, 58 designs, $150 to $1500; No. 7, 

56, $1600 to $2500; No. 8, 54, $2600 to $3500; No. 9, 20, $3600 to $12,000, and 12 

stable designs. Views, plans, estimates and descriptions given. Send 25 cents in 
stamps or silver for my 30-Design Book, giving samples of new styles, ideas, etc. 


Price —One Book, $1.00; Two, $1.50; All Four, $2.00. 
A i lis! 
D. S. HOPKINS, 4" "White'Biock GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


HITCHINGS & CO HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
"9 


And Largest Manufacturers of 














ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
Palm Houses, etc., Erected 
Complete with Our Patent 
Iron Frame Construction. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost 
and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent on Application. 


233 MERCER ST., N. Y. 


Aa) 4a) 4a) 4) 4) 44) 4) 4A) 4a) 4) 4) 4’ 21 1 et et tte 
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The Stove that Cheers, 
But not Uneasy Makes. 


You need not be uneasy 
for fear of dripping the oil, 
because our new, beautiful 


OIL HEATER, 
PURITAN 
No. 64, 


has the never-can-drip oil 
fount. There is 


No Smoke, No Smell, 
No Ashes, No Trouble, 


NOTHING BUT HEAT, 


and about 10 cents per day 
runs it. You can set it 
anywhere. 





Write for PURI- 
TAN Catalogue. It 
aa s gives all the facts. 
PRICE $10.00, FREIGHT PAID. 


CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 
63 Platt Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











RANGES AND 


Magee HEATERS 


were awarded the Gold Medal and the Special Diploma 
at the Jast three Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association where shown, and the Highest Prize 
and Five Medals at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 


Careful 
Preparation 
of Food 
is unavailing with- 


out the aid of good 
cooking apparatus. 


The 
Best Cooks 
demand the 
Best Ranges 
and Stoves. 


Miss Parloa, who inaugurated the American Cooking School, always 
uses and recommends the Magee as the Best. 


The Magee Boston Heater Furnace, 


for heating with warm air only, or in Combination with Hot 
Water, is everywhere Deservedly Popular. WE GUAR. 
ANTEE it to give perfect satisfaction in every particular if 
properly arranged and used. May we send you a Descriptive 
Circular with References—Letters from Users ? 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


82, 84, 86 & 88 Union Street, Boston, Masa. ; 
242 Water Street, New-York; 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 





ej PULSE 


Of your heating apparatus 
we lay an unerring Mechani- 
cal “Finger,” with which we 
guarantee tomainiain,without 
variation, any desired degree 
Of heatin your building. * Tis 
simple in construction, easy of 
application, moderate in cost, 
and astonishingly effective in 
operation. Space forbids de- 
tails here. The time to inves- 
tigate, however, is most pro- 
pitious. Write,and simply ask 
us, What of that FINGER? 








Electric Heat Regulator Co. 


26th St.and J Ave., &., 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINNESOTA. 


COCO COO OOO 102010 00 OOOO 70 72O7@) 








The ECONOMY COMBINATION HEATERS operate with 
the use of Hot Water or Steam with Pure Air Heat, The cut 
above illustrates a Steam and Air Combination. These Heaters can 
be installed in place of an old ineffective furnace or steam heater, 
with little muss and comparatively small expense. ey are per- 
fectly adapted to new residences, churches, schools, etc. “he 
Heater shown above can be perfectly controlled in Spring and Fall 
when little heat is required. Send for descriptive catalogues. 

Thousands of these Heaters are now in use throughout the United 
States and Canada.. We make the Original and Best Heaters of 
this class. 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 





eee PUTenenennwewwe 


Sor a furnace, or range, 

a steam or hot-water heat- 
er? Remember that the 
highest types are represent- 
ed by the two names given 
below. They are sold by the 
trade generally and specified 
by leading architects. It is 
worth your while to know 
certain points of advantage 
which they possess over any 
other heating apparatus. 








THE 


*«* CHAMPION ”’ 
Steam and Hot-water Heater. 


« THATCHER”’ 


Furnace and Range. 




















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


240 Water St, 
New York. 


The Thatcher Furnace Co. ; 


Manufacturers, 





The Hopson & Chapin Mfg. Co., of New 
London, Conn., build, from their own de- 
signs and in their own shops, apparatus 
especially intended for warming buildings 
and fresh air by Hot Water. 

This work is always erected on their 
plans. 

The results of nine years’ thorough 
work have characterized this as «‘The 
finest work in the world.”’ 

Their favorably located and extensive 
works permit the lowest prices possible 
for a thoroughly good result. 


When you wish to buy a 
STEAM OR HOT WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


og THE DUNNING BOILER. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 
Made by 


‘'NEW-YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS C0, 
67 Exchange Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES 


Radiator, Globe, Angle, Check, 
and Safety, are used in heating con- 
tracts. Manufactured of best steam 
= metal, and every valve is thoroughly 
tested. All valves bearing our Trade- 
= Mark are warranted steam tight. Fin- 
ished in ten different styles. 


PARQUET: FLOORING 


NATIONAL-WOOD-MFG:6= 
129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK: 


Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVL, 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cost. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Full 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 











our HOME 
4] 17 cosrs But LIT 
A) AT Fsr-Less 
5 Ke 








One way to cure 


INSOMNIA 


Is to drink a glass of hot water at night. 
A better way is to use the hot water for heating the house hygienically. 
The Hub Hot-Water Heater comes the nearest to this of any known 
apparatus, keeping the whole house at a normal temperature night and 


health and sound sleep. 


“ Hot-Water Heating.” 





day, and supplying just the right thermal conditions for insuring good 


The system is extremely simple and powerful, 


combined with moderation in cost. Send for our special book entitled 


Mailed free. 


The Smith & Anthony Company, 
MAKERS OF HIGHEST GRADE HEATING & COOKING APPARATUS, 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Agencies in New-York and Chicago. 








Swsou Can easily have the 
B Abest if you only insist 
upon it. ; 
are made forc@king 
and heating. in every con- 
ceivable style and size forany 
kind of fuel andwith priccs 
from $10 to $70. 
The genuinc all bear this 
trade-mark and are sold 
with a written guarantee. 


First-class merchants everywhere handle them 
Madeonlyby» The Michigan Stove 


LARGEST MAKERS OP STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
DETROTT, CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Ideal Boiler Co. 
45 Oliver St., Boston. 


Ideal Boiler Co. 


36 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Solid White Crockery 
Stationary Wash Tubs Sinks 


Get the best, Do not risk your health by using materials 
that will leak, absorb, decay and become infectious, 





Oar solid White Crockery Wash-Tubs, have stood the 


test of fifteen years, and are unrivaled, being imperishable, 
well glazed and nea-perons. 
catalogue. 


7/7 
ors 


Send for price list an 
STEWART CERAMIC CO., 


——— 312 Pearl Street, 





mai s Pepsin Gum, 


CHEWING GUM. 


A Delicious Remedy 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


. CAUTION. See that the name Bee- 
f Maan is on each wrapper. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure 
mis ~ A pepsin, sufficient to digest roco grains of 
food. If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents in 
stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 2 Lake St., Cleveland, O. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


Poor Fido, won't you take some of Mamma's Figaro licorice, it cured her cold. 

To get Pure Spanish Licorice, Sticks and Pel- 
lets, ask for and insist upon getting the 
FIGARO LICORICE, 

made in Zaragoza, Spain. No foreign or gritty adulter- 

ations in the Figaro, Try this licorice, you will use no 

other. Send 3two-cent stamps for large sample to the 


“FIGARO” IMPORTATION OFFICE, 3 Union Sq., N.Y. 








The Reputation of 
Columbia Bicycles 


has been honestly earned, and we 
point with pride to the fact that 
Columbia excellence is always kept 
up to the standard of Columbia 
reputation. 

If you ride a wheel for enjoy- 
ment, you want the handsomest 
and best. If you ride for business, 
you want the strongest and most 
durable. You will never be dis- 
appointed in a Columbia, for they 
are made as nearly right as possi- 
ble from tire to hub, ete handle- 
bar to pedal. 

The owner of a Columbia never 
bas to apologize for bis wheel. 


POPE /IFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


pepe oy free at Columbia Agencies, 
or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 

















OORHULLY & JEFFERY Fira@ 


Chicago Washington. Brooklyn. 
Boston. NewYork. Detroit. 
































“K Jar of Mounting Paste, Please,” 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
what the dealer pleases. 


“A Jar of 
Higgins’ 
Photo-= 
Mounter,” 


says Experienced, and 
gets what pleases Aim. The difference 
is in the articles, and the moral is, if 
you want a good thing, ask 
for it. 
At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ 
Materials, and Stationers. 


A 3-02. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circu- 
lars free, from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 





KALAMAZOO 


"G5 DUPLICATE 
EB) 


Kalamazoo Method Received Highest Award 
at the World’s Fair. 


= -- he Kalamazoo Method - - 














was exclusively used in the American Whist 
League Tournaments at New York, 1892, 
Chicago, 1893, and Philadelphia, 1894. 
Once a devotee of Whist tries the Kala- 
mazoo Method the old game has no further 


charms. 
Ask your Dealer for the game or write us. 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 


Whist and Duplicate Whist Rules 


and Whist Etiquette as adopted by the 
4th ‘American Whist Congress, sent to KA LAMAZOO, MICH. 
any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Dear Sirs:—* * * * * J have tried several methods of Dupli- 
cate Whist, but find The *‘ Kalamazoo” much the best. 


Yours very truly, FISHER AMES, 
Boston, Mass. 








Gives the Finest Details. 


Premo Camera 


ABSOLUTELY UP TO DATE. 


When you buy a camera it should be a good all-around instru- 
ment. The Premo Camera is the outcome of years of study. It 
meets every requirement. 


IT IS IT IS NOT 


Bulky or Heavy, 
Complicated, 
Difficult to Handle, 
Unreliable. 


Efficient, 
Sure in Landscape Work, 
Splendid for Portraits, 
Inexpensive. 


Ithas the best lens and our new silent shutter. 
Weight 2 pounds. 


Send for particulars to 
Rochester 
Optical 
Co, en. 


South Water Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Embody every advantage of the most 
complete magazine and view cameras, 
but are far lighter and more compact 
and less liable to get out of order. 


KODAKS have 
The Best Lenses, 


Shutters that are easy to regulate and 
positive in action, 


Rack and Pinion, and index for focus- 
ing, 

View Finders for horizontal and verti- 
cal exposures, 


Automatic Registers for counting the 
exposures, 


Automatic Tension for keeping the 
film flat at all times. 


Seven styles use either plates or 
films, and can be focused with the 
index or on the ground glass. 


17 STYLES AND 
SIZES. 
$6.00 TO $100.00. 


Catalogue Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





CYCLES 
[251bs.] _ The strongest; the 
| 25 Ibs. | lightest. The scorch- 
ers’ delight. The 


ladies’ favorite. Rigid, handsome, 
fully warranted. atalogue free. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


, On Easy 
BICYCLES vijmens 
i New or 2nd hand; pet ie may 
Pea est stock; makers and oldest dealers in U. Ss. We 
selleverywhere. Send for catalog & save money. 


ROUSE HAZARD & 00. 6 @ St. Peoria, 


2B $35.00 and up. ‘3 ie 7 . 
A. W. GUMP & CO, Dayton, Ohio. 











BULLS- 
EYE 


Easy to say, easy to re- 
member and easy to address a 
postal to “ Bulls-Eye Camera, Boston” and get a 
copy of “Stray Bits at the World’s Fair” with 
twelve half-tone illustrations, and then easy to see 
why the Bulls-Eye is the 
BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL CAMERA 
regardless of price and why you should have one. 
Prices $8.00 to $15.00. 


BOSTON CAMERA M’PF’G. CO., 
380 Tremont Street, Boston, [lass. 





Night 
Hawk 
Folding 
Camera 


Now fitted with our 


new and _ patented 
anastigmatic lens 


415 


All our lenses are now manufactured under the personal supervision of Dr. Schroeder, who for many years was superintendent of the 
ess. 


works of Messrs, Ross & Son, London, and now has charge of this department of our busin 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL COMPANY, 
ao Formerly Bank and Greenwich Sts., New-York, now 
Removed to Cresskill, New Jersey. 


Oct. '94, 





you ever | 
ridden upon 

an air cushion ? 
It is the most 


The cut shows the rim of a buggy wheel shod with the 


Dunlop Detachable Tire. 


These pneumatic tires are as practicable for carriages 
as for bicycles. They make riding a luxury, and hun- 
dreds of them are in use by well-known carriage owners 
all over the United States. Send for our catalogue and 
prices. 


THE AMERICAN DUNLOP 3 504-508 Ww. — Street, 
TIRE COMPANY, NEW-YORK. 





‘THe WHITMAN SADDLE Co, 

ried off honors at the World’s 

Fair, Chicago, having been 

awarded NINE first-class medals, 

_than American and 

P pet together. Among the 

saddles which received prizes were the Whitman 

park, , military, and the lady’s “cut. 

back” reversible saddles. The last ‘has only 

recently been invented, and is the only “ reversi- 

ble” lady’s saddle having a ‘*‘cut-back,” and 

. which can be —_— at short notice to either 

near or off side. ¢ Whitman Saddle Co. is 

to be congratulated, as it led all other American as 

well as European exhibitors, and carried off the honors against the 
whole world.” — The Rider and Driver, Oct. 14, 1893 

Our Illustrated Catalogue is mailed to CENTURY readers for three 2-cent 

stamps; it contains a description of ‘the Whitman Idea" and of every. 

thing else for rider or driver. A novel little device for holding the trou. 

sers down when riding, the “ Whitman Ready Riding Strap,"’ 50 cents per 

pair, post-paid. 


WHITMAN SADDLE C 
The WATERLOO BONNER. 


. % The Prince of Easy Riding Buggies. 
Pes) New-York Extension Top Park Phactons 
Gey For Four Passengers. 
> Surreys, Buckboards, 
- t Buck 
For Summer use at Home or at Pleasure Resorts. 
Fine Buccies on BrewsterR,- Timken oR Exiptic Sprincs. 
Write for Catalogue. Prices Low. Mention this ad. 
Waterloo Wagon Co., L’t’'d, Waterloo, New-York. 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 

J. HETHERINGTON, 

The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory, 
206 Guarry Street, Phila., Pa. 





118 Chambers St., New-York City. 
* 207 State St., Chicago, III. 
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Established 1834. 


J. M. QUINBY & C0. 


Makers of Fine Carriages, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The increasing popular- 
ity of Quinby car- 
riages among the 
wealthy and _fash- 
ionable people of 
New-York and vi- 
cinity, is owing to 

. the fact that they 

* are unexcelled in style, quality, 

and finish, and can be pur 

chased at one minimum profit on the 


cost of production, direct from the Makers. 


Upon request will forward photos of any desired style. 





‘The name of the WHITING PAPER COMPANY on a box of stationery 
is a guarantee of excellence.” 
All persons of refined taste use the greatest care in 
selecting their correspondence papers. The Whiting 
Paper Company, of Holyoke, make the finest papers for 
society use. Their “Standard Linen” is unequaled for purity of stock and 
easy writing properties. Every dealer in fine stationery carries these goods 


in stock or can obtain them from us for you. 
HOLYOKE, 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, }x2W:%98%«,,. 








Save Time, Money and Patience.’ 


3 Lovely Send for Copy, Mailed Free. 
DREERS 
Named ace > Al tum @talag 


iSS4 


@u LBS. 


Yf 


f Pee 
aa ‘ 
i 4 


x A PLans 
UN wy, //),| 
x | 


@ for fall planting and winter blooming, 
: and a — copy ~ = ve og S34 
oO pages, elegantly ulustrated wi wo 

©) beautiful large ésheinel plates. @ Henry A, Breer, fe 
® All for 10 Cents, post-paid. 

< JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, ¢ 

Floral — N, Y. 
(a 


714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Senator Hill Save: whe 


along without a it every senator has 
frequent use for a 

This cut shows a 4-blade knife made for 

those who want thin, keen blades, ual to any 

surgical instrument, in a rich handle; weighs : - 

but 2 ozs. Price, with s tag handle, $1.25; : 

pearl, $r.90 Remember it = CHAUNCEY DEPEW'S PET in chamois 

Knife has 3 blades (one is a file), 

passt handle, silver ends, highest —_ 

and _— temper. Price, i in case, 


50c. 
ase 
3 25¢.;_ pruning 
Fine concave razor, $2.00; best strop ever goc. Illustrated So-page list foee, and “How to Use a 
, MAHER & GROSH, 631 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


Will 325 


compete with usin 
ae Designs, and 
Our Guide **How te Paper 
and Economy in Home 


Colorl ngs. 

Decorations,’ mailed free Al FE a 
with samples, 
GOLD PAPERS, 5c. per Roll and upwards. 

Weare the largest dealers of Wall Papers in the U.S. ,and 
can save you §@ per cent. on every rollof paper you buy of 
us. Ifin want of Wall Papers, send 10 cents to pay y postage on 
large package ofsamples. One good Agent or Paper Hanger 
wanted in each town to sell from sample books, Price $1.00. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614.616S.20th St. Phila.Pa. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
No attorney's fee tntil patent is 
auaaek Write for Inventor's Guide. 
HOSPITAL 
Sp 
a Y to be pushed about in, 
. of the veliable sort. 
Send stamp for ple. = LR te) giving sew prices on all 
styles and sizes. eS Y Goes Tue CENTURY. 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St. New-York. 


= TUBS, W holesale & Retail, For — 
m’”? & “Portable.” Durable, many lo 
renewed, light, little water. a 











VEHICLES. 
CHAIRS 





Band others send for circulars. 


i ———— 
Ve WIE. J. Knowlton, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 
with Metal Fingerboard. 
Powerful Tone. 
$30.00 instrument for $15.00. On ap- 
proval. Send stamps for catalogue 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - Cotumeus, O. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


By Specially Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 
Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, M a, Granada, Alhambra, 
Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome, Only $525, excursions, fees, etc., include 
A. A. GUTHRIE, ALBANY, N. Y. 











As they should be cleaned, 


use the 

FLORENCE DENTAL PLATE BRUSH, 
The only brush made for the purpose. 
Reaches every crevice. Outwears three 
ordinary brushes. Sold everywhere. 
__ Price 35 cents by mail if you don’t find 
it, or hesitate to ask for it. 

Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


To # 

Clean 
False 
‘Teeth 








Makers of the rophylactic Tooth Brush. 











Patent Foot-Power Machinery. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Wood or metal workers without steam power 

can successfully compete with the 

by using our New LABOB- 

Machinery; latest and most improved at ee 

tical shop use; also for Industrial Schools, 

Training, etc. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. 
674 Water St., Seneca Falis, N.Y. 





Siddy et 
[AW cannrn; Also couRsE 
HOME. 


in BUSINESS Law. 


Over 2000 students tell 
the story of success, 
Full particulars free. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No.38 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 





BEARING 
ROTARY 


The above are two of many styles. We cover 
every demand for home or office use. Special 
styles for Toe Century Dictionary and encyclopedias. We make 
a specialty of library and office furnishings such as 
DESKS. Roll and flat top, adjustable, etc. 
CHAIRS. Reclining, easy, plain and swivel, etc. 
FOR BOOKS. Cases, racks, dictionary holders, etc. 
In writing us mention that about which you especially wish infor. 
mation, Catalogue free, Address Geo, F, Sargent 0,814 Bway, N.Y, 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 


RUSSIAN ne 





ond prevents 


de- 
#. scriptive circular, MAYOR, LANE 
& Whi 


" Cc reet, New York, 
manu tacturess of Douches, Sprays and jiances. 
Wel have machines of every make. 


wanes in ‘ect out cater or 
Sent any- 


here with vil f ex- 
here sith pei — %s 
TYPEWRITERS 


j wel RENTED, EXCHANGED. 

i> Ooms us before buying. 

At’, for illustrated catalogue 
of new and old machines. 


reet, 
NATIONAL INL TVPEHRITER EXCHANGE, ** Chtcaco. 
PL AYS Dialogues. Speakers, for Rebool, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue f 
T.S.DENISON, Pub.Chicago,ill. 


There ain’t much style about ’em, 

And they ’re sort o’ plain and homely, 
But my fireside here without ’em 

Would never seem so comely. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, 


No light, trashy stuff, but good, 
Send 











Strong, durable and comfortable. 
honest home comforts. Special discount to clergymen. 
stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


on $3. 


This month we will send by ex- 
press, prepaid, on receipt of $3, the 
. complete collection up to date, of 
*“*Shoppell’s Modern Houses,” com- 
prising 29 books (weight 30 pounds), 
in which are described and fully illus 
trated 850 Buitpine Dezsiens. ats 
turnable if not satisfactory. 
extraordinary offer aan eres of 
books for $3) is ee of 
our removal. ‘HE Co- 
OPERATIVE BurLpING PLAN 
Ass’x, 108 Fulton St., 
New York. 











LAND "extensive 
Pure Bred Live Stock 


ESTABLISHMENT 
in the WORLD. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


arriving from time to time. Rare 
individual excellence and 
choicest breeding. 


Breeders and Importers of 


Standard Bred Trotters, 
Carriage Horses, 
Saddle Horses, 
Welsh Ponies, 
Iceland Ponies, 
Shetland Ponies, 
Holstein-Friesian 


French Coachers, 
Cleveland Bays, 
Hackneys, 
Clydesdales, 
Percherons, 
French lb 
English Shires, 
Belgian Drafts, Cattle, 
Suffolk Horses, Devon Cattle. 
Also, Dealers in Real Estate. 

Our customers have the advantage of our many years’ ex- 
perience in breeding and importing; superior quality; 
large variety and collections; opportunity 
ofcomparing different breeds ; and low prices, because 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. 

No other ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD offers 
such advantages to the PURCHASER. 

PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors welcome. 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS. 
Shadeland, Crawford Co. Pa. 


When you write, mention THe Century. 


os 
Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
Drvue anp CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
a “All About Baby’s Skin,” mailed free. 





DEAFNES 


2nd head noises relieved by using 
Wllison’sCommon Sense Ear Drums. 
4 Entirely new, scientific inventions differ- 
ent from all other devices; the only safe, 
simple, comfortable, and invisible ear 
drum in the world. n 





5% ft. long by 33 inches wide. 
Made from selected skins of the Japan- 
ese Angolia. Long, soft, silky fur. 

The colors are Silvery White, Light 
Gray and Dark Gray. We also 
have a beautiful Glossy Black Fur 
Rug at $3.00. Same size, comfort- 
able, luxurious, elegant. For Parlors, 
Reception Halls or Bedrooms, Sent 
C. O. D. on approval if desired. 


THE KRAUSS, 
BUTLER & BENHAM CO. 
83 High St., Columbus, 0. 








ADVERTISE 


—IN THE— 


A\\ BOSTON HERALD, 


—————— —L—————— 
oo 


THIS IS A PIPE. 


Can not be told from a cigar. Made of asbestos. Holds a large 
apg of and lasts for years. Ask your dealer 

get it for you, or send us 10c. in stamps for sample and 
price-list. N. E. PIPE Co., 60 Guernsey St., Stamford, Conn. 





Your Boiled Eggs 


are sure to be good, boiled just right, free from shells and 
served warm, by using 


PREMIER EGG CUPS. 


Box C ,, Syracuse, N. Y. 





well done, with good materials, for 6oc. 
Scribner's, Harper's, and Century. 
MACDONALD & CO. 


BOOK-BINDIN 
CHAS. 
Periodical Agen 


55 Washington Street, Chicago, m1. 








SOLD ON 


MERIT. 
EMERSON PIANO 


Catalogues Free 
92 Firta Ave., New York. 


‘gfe WABAGH"AVE:, CnicAad, tLe 




















by mail, 25 cents. 





THE STAY THAT STAYS For 
Is THE CORALINE STAY ”®=55£5 


Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone; also in short le 
Sold everywhere. WARNER BROS., Makers, New 


muslin covered, Sample set for one dress, 
York and Chicago. 
































Dutch 


Trees, Hardy Plants, ROSCS, Battset. 


Ahead of us are two a the best months in the year for 
the arrangement of your groun 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


collection in America. - 
ons. Write 
=. and forouniont 


ting. gee at lowest prices, the best grown 
we can questi anaiah um =i valuable plans and 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


ae ENKINS Suriver, Att’y, Nat. Mechanics’ Bank B’ld’g, 
Baltimore, Ma. who stammered badly, writes: “I made a ‘ont 
before the Superior Court of Baltimore and did not hesitate on a 
syllable, but was warmly complimented by all the court officials.’’ 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to Philadelphia Institute, 

EDW. S. NSTON, Principal and Founder, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CRITERION MACIC LANTERNS 

AND Fees OOns. 
Oil, lime or electric light. 
Front of Lanterns easily 
+ ey 
We make Lanterns and 
Views for all kinds of uses. 

Catalogues free. 

J. B. COLT & CO. 

16 Beekman St., N. Y.3 189 La Salle St., Chicage, Ill. 








_* CHEQUE 


THE CHEQUES OF THE OHEQUFE BANK, 
LONDON, have been used in travellers and rons 
ters for over Twenty Yea They are absolut 
SECURE, NEGOTIABLE, CONVENIENT, ani 
RY, Are issued nts fi 


FA 
wards. cash them in oe the 
world. Also Mie wetole Trade: geet de- 
seriptive pamphlet. FREDERICK W. Pie 

Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York. 





Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 


Without steam power, using outfitsof these Machines, 

can b‘d lower, and save more money from their Meo 

than by any other means for doing their work. Also for 
industrial Schools or Home fae 

With them oie can acquire ourneymen"s 

before they “‘ go for themselves. wee Price-List aw 


W. F. a JOHN BARNES CO. 
No. 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ill. 





P LATINOTYPES taghens: medals in and a 


Send for list. The Platinotype ©o., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GENTS FOR AN ILLUSTRATED COLOR WORK. 
Nothing like it. Sells at t. Circulars free. 
POOLE BROS., 316 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





OLIVE ain the skin _— Jy am 
SOAP. 


Rs) VIRGIN Grateful—Healing —Refreshing. 
JOSEPH C. “BUTLER CO., INew York. 





100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 15c.; 
IDs 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c. Agents 
oo dheig! 3 we wy nnnee List FREE! C. A. 
, 2706 Eads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





AN OCEAN DELICACY WITH A SEA-BREEZE FRESHNESS. 


McMENAMIN & CO.’"S NEVILED CRABS 


Served at least once a week, in their natural shells, they make a 
grateful change in the family diet. 


A DELICIOUS ENTREE. A ROYAL SUPPER DISH. 
Can be served hot or cold.. Ask your Grocer afi about them. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


The Sweetest Thing on Earth. 


Sweetens the breat: ‘igestion, — 
dyspepsia. ba eemonn but PRIMLEY’ 
**America Pho 














ite for 


books, 
J. P. PRIMLEY, ontodas, in. 


NTAL Sa 
Lager CRT, Teas 














HIS SIDE— 
oats od with THIs SIDE— 
al wpe temendl The kind he used before 
WILLIAMS he found WILLIAMS’. 
Shaving Soap. Bites the Skin—and 
Rich — Creamy — dries quickly on the face. 
Fragrant — 
Ce ting. 
oer ies Such Soaps produce Sores— 
Eruptions, and in numerous 
A a cases BLoop Poison. Jimpure 
WILLIAMS Shaving Soap Jats produce impure Soap, and 
is tested —and its absolute this, through the pores—results in 
purity guaranteed. ImpurRE BLoop. 
That's worth knowing ! 


Vg and you will know by experience 
T ——why those who have once used 
WILLIAMS’ a/ways use WILLIAMS’. 


all principal forms—are sold by all Dealers. 


. Every ounce of material 
wused in the making of 


| .«. Williams’ Shaving Williams’ Barbers’ 

Yankee “the | Stick, 25c. Soap, 40c. 

oes Strong, metal-lined | , This is the kind your 
Oldest and most case. ‘or Tourists’ barber should use. 
famous cake of and. Travelers’ use. It is also most excel- 
shaving soap in Don’t fail to ask for lent for Toilet use. 
the world. Mil- WituiaMs’—and take Tons of it sold yearly to families. 
no other. Six cakes in a package — 40 cenis. 


Nortr.—If your dealer does not have these soaps— we mail them —to any address—post-paid on receipt of price, —All three kinds sent 
for 75, in stamps. Address THE J. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U. 8. 
5 London Office: 64 Great Russe.t St., W. C. 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps feel like soft, rich, delicious cream when applied to the face. If the face be chapped or sore 

m any cause— the relief is exquisite. 














AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of SOZODONT. It is beyond doubt 
the cleanest, purest and best tooth-wash ever offered to the public. No lady 
ever used SOZODONT without approving of its cleansing and purifying 


properties, and 


the flattering testimonials that have been bestowed upon it 


by eminent dentists speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though EFFICIENT and POWERFUL, is ABSOLUTELY HARM- 
LESS, for it contains neither mineral nor acid; it is wholly vegetable in its 


origin. 








PR A TELEPHONES 
1000 miles. 


vfs i each not 
Price 
Y ELECTRIC | 60., Cincinnati, 0. 


“THE BEST’ 


NURSER. 
Preoents WERE SOLIC and 
SUMMER COMPLAIN 
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- F. BULRELEY, Cleveland, 0. 


‘Suction easy Nipple an le Easily cleansed. ene 
; by mail, pos Circulars free. Our “Cling 


gists, 35¢ 
fast’? Ni ait, Siaean ee, t, soc. a doz. 
THE COTHAM CO., Waster ee. 











THIS CUT TELLS THE STORY. 
OUR CIRCULAR DOES IT BETTER--- 


(a postal will bring it). 
BUT, IF YOU WANT THE 
EXACT FACTS, 


Send us 7 cents by postal note, stamps 
or otherwise, and we will send you 
postpaid, 


“THE PRACTICAL” 


TROUSERS HANGER and PRESS. 


It will keep your trousers 
“*Smooth as if Ironed.” 
Otherwise send it back and we will 
Refund. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 
427 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 














stiles 


FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 

We are the me ony Seeeearers 
in the world that make a perfectly soli 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 


which will neither rip nor chafe. The 
fy old a som & For daily comfort 


*“SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct fican us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) will 
last much Jonger. Send address on postal 
card and we will mail to you diagrams for 
self-measuring, also price list. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 








tates ori every mse tbe making a ‘ 
pe ates or Soy meer ‘or letter- “press a h B 
Blfsoogand Poi fie e Berkshire Hills 
Etching Metal and Map . 
Engraving bebe Electrotyping. Prices 


lowest consistent with quality. 
Facilities and capacity unexcelled. 
ue d for oe and samples, 
GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO. 
175-177 8. CLARK ST. CHICAGO. 


For the treatment of Cancer in all its forms, without the use 
ofthe knife. References with complete information mailed free. 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





Greatest Novelty in Years! 
Made of finest French Kid Leather 
A highly Nickeled Trimmings 
HARDEST THING ON EARTH 
BURGLAR * To OPEN AND CLOSE 
UNLESS YOU KNOW HOW,THEN 
PROOF SIMPLE AS BREATHING. 
Agents make BIG money selling 
» Bent, postpaid receipt of 40 
n' on o Ce 
2 cen ps will do. ’ 


Doyle & Co., World Bidg,N.Y.City 


00D CARPE 
PARQUETRY « INLAID 
HARDWOOD FLOORS 


SEND FOR 46 PAGE CATALOGU 


E.B. MOORE «CO 


4#8-SORANDOLPH ST.CH 











LOOK*CROOK 





Holds thin stockings 
as well as thick ones, 


DR. WARNER’S 


SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER. 





Love for that which is pure and delicate is a grand 
influence in the lives of children. 

Distorted figures in toys or bric-a-brac are a danger 
little understood, while forms of beauty keep young 
hearts pure and sweeten lives. 

This dear little girl presses the dove to her breast 
as something altogether precious. Its white loveli- 
ness won her gentle heart and touched her natural 
attraction to that which is delicate and pure. 

The. girl’s delight in the dove illustrates the power 


Its delicacy, delicious flavor, fragrance, and purity 
win the youngest. The elder bend to its delightful 
power and the charm it gives them in natural white teeth. 
It is the daintiest liquid dentifrice known; it stops decay and hardens the gums, 
thereby making sure the retention of filling. Rubifoam is the most delightful toilet 
accessory, and adds a rare charm to sabi one. 


mple vial oo 


Suitable for any Lady's Toilet. Hoyt All ~~ have it. 
hesaad dy put up. pet AE Fag Price 25¢. 








A Veritable Luxury. 
THE CROWN 
LAVEN DER SALTS. 


CAMPHORATED 
DENTIFRICE 
TEETH. 


% fe % oe oy 


_~ 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 

To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown’s Camphorated > sa 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. si 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. gn “ a 
e d St., London. 
For Sale by all Druggists. | Makers of the Crab-Apptc Biessem Perfume. y| 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Annual Sales 500,000 Bottles 
Sold Everywhere 
REJECT WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

















Cloaks - Suits - Furs. 


y If you knew of a place where 

24 you could get your cloaks, furs 
and tailor-made suits made to 
order for less than you can buy 
them ready made, would n’t you 
patronize that place ? 

We are manufacturers of cloaks, 
jackets, furs and tailor-made suits, and 
make every garment especially to or- 
der, thus insuring a perfect fit. By 
selling direct to you we save you the 
jobber’s and retailer's profits, amount- 
ing to from $5 to $20 on every gar- 
ment. All orders are filled promptly, 
and we B all express charges. 

Our ont Winter catalogue illus- 
trates 

Ladies’ Jackets from $5 up, 

Capes from $5 up, 
Plush Jackets, Plush Capes, 
Ulsters, Fur Capes, 
Tailor-Made Suits, etc. 
We will be pleased to send you our 
‘PY catalogue, together with our perfect- 
fitting measurement diagram, a 48-inch 
tape measure and more than FORTY 
SAMPLES of the cloths, plushes and 
furs from which we make our garments, on receipt of four cents 
postage. Our samples include a complete line of both rough and 
smooth cloths in black and all the leading Fall shades, together 
with a line of seal plushes and samples of all the fashionable furs. 
You may select any garment and we will make it to order for you 
from any of our materials. Our garments fit perfectly, and always 
give the wearer a stylish and refined appearance. We also sell 
cloakings, plushes and fur edgings by the yard. Please mention 
Tue CEeNnTuRY when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New-York. 





STAYED WITH 
UNBREAKABLE 


“FLEXIBONE. 
GRONET @RSET @MPANY, 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN. - 
ExcivsiVe MANVFACTURERS 


For this double 
breasted Suit, made of 
a silk mix iagonal 
cassimere that was 
manufactured expressly 
for us by an American 
mill, and is an exact 
reproduction of an 
English cloth that we 
sold for $12.00 a Suit, 

It is fully equal to the 
foreign goods in general 
appearance and wearing 
qualities—handsome 
and dresey enough for 
any oceasion except full 
dress, and at the same 
time, for school and or- 
dinary wear, its dura- 
bility makes it the 
most economical—Sizes 
5 to15 years. 

This Suit is a good example of the advantage 
buying children’s clothing where their outfitting 4 
made @ special business. Send for samples and 
measure blanks. 


We furnish a general catalogue of children’s 
wear. Postage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 








The Antarctic 


Genuine Whalebone. 
12 Yards Long. 
No Waste. 


Needs No Casing. 
Cannot Split. 


The Antarctic is Genuine Whale- 
bone covered with a woven casing. 
It comes in 12-yard lengths, and can 
be stitched through middle or side at 
any point without piercing the whale- 
bone. 

Can be obtained at all of the principal 
Dry Goods Stores in the United States, 
or sample 12-yard Coil, Black or White, 
will be sent on receipt of $1.50. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 
26 & 32 E. Houston Street, N. Y. 





Bicycling for tadies 
and gentlemen is ren- m 
dered doubly pleasant, a 
easy, and comfortable 
by the wearing of the 
right kind of underwear. ©) 
The kind that don’t roll 
up, crease, or wrinkle, 
but fits perfectly and 
yields without binding 
to all motions of the 
body. 

That kind is the 
Ypsilanti Union Suits, 

Send for new cata- 
logue and price list, 
also mew book on men’s © 
underwear, entitled: 


Hay & Topp, Mrec. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Copyrighted, S 
@QOOOOOQOOOSOHOOOE OOCOOOOOE 
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EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


a For LADIES, 
/] MISSES, 
: CHILDREN. 
Short, Medium, and 
Long Waist. 


LY un 
maT) Y/ A, 
ci ee (TH J] White, Drab or Black. 
Lace | I] Clamp Buckle at hip for 
\ | j Hose Supporters. 

J Tape-fastened Battons. 

\ f Cord-edge Button Holes. 

: MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 

ICAGO. 


CH » 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. 
Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS., 
| Manufacturers and Patentees 
Lp 34! Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICE—§37 Market St., San Francisco, 


x * Velveteen 
): Skirt Bindings. 
The “S. H. & M.” out- 


wears several of any others; is un- 

equalled for quality, uniformity and 

service, and it saves the expense of 

frequent renewals. 

Look for * 8S. H. & M.” First Quality on 
the label of every bolt, 
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having decided lap-over fronts, so 
made as to leave ample push- 
room for the throat.” 
THAT’S LONDON’S FASHION EDICT. 
We introduce ogra NEW SHAPES 
ie 


“Cit” BRAND 


Simultaneously with their sale in 
LONDON. 


ZANELLO 


is the only solid-bodied link cuff which 
falls naturally to the 
a ai FLAT OVAL SHAPE. , 


HAPES YOUR OUTFITTER CAN FUR 


You will be most com-§ 
fortably dressed if you 
wear these shapes with 


Hinareh, SHIRTS. 


All are 
GUARANTEED GOODS. 
Write for our 


Souvenir of Fashions, 
It tells you how to pre- 
vent collars cracking 
(copy free). 
CLUETT, COON & CO. 


Makers, 
Mm Factories, TROY, N. Y. 


Scientific 
Suspenders 





y new improvement in 
style, fit and manufac- 
ture. This year’s 
Patent entirely oblit- 
erates all objections. 


Health, = 
Ki —— ZZ 

Grace, | i “ae carta 
\\\ 

hi 


Beauty. iid 
Healthful, Comfortable, Durable 


Every garment 
marked with our name No strain on buttons or waistband! 
look for it and take a aT trousers! They are never pulled up from 
no other. No straps in view when worn with full dress or 
negligée. 
Send two-cent stamp for erfect ease to every part of the body, because they 
Illustrated Catalogue and give with every motion, the pulleys working on cables 
samples of material. that are preserved from wear. Last for years. 
a ae Worn by the best-dressed men in America. 
ALL STYLES. The HOLMES co. On sale by all first-class dealers, or sent by mail on receipt ot 
price, 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, post- 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 49 TEMPLE PLACE, 


FACTORY, 109 KINGSTON 8T., BOSTON, SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO. (Lim. ), Buffalo, X. ¥. 


a 

















A corset must 


Fit to Wea 


Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are fitted 
living models. 


Sold everywhere.’ WARNER Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 








in fall and winter, 
send for this 

little book. 

Free. 


Daniel Green & Co., 
44 E. 14th St., 
Union Square, 
NEW VORK. 


It 

means 

more foot 

satisfaction 

than you have 

ever known, and 

all connected with the 
trade mark above. 





Long- 
Wear 
Under- 
Wear. 


Can’t Shrink Prevents Colds 
Can’t irritate Absorbs Moisture 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
All Weights All Grades All Prices 


Send us your address and we’ll send you 
free our dainty water-colored booklet on 
underwear. 

Jaros Hycrenic UNDERWEAR Cou., 
831 Broadway, New. York. 





W. L. DOUGLAS | 


3 SHOE iS THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKINC. 
$5.00, Cordovan, French and Enam- 

eled Calf. 
$4.00, $3.50, Fine Calf and Kan- 


garoo. 
$3.50, Police, Three Soles. 


$2.50, $2.00, Workingmen’s, Extra | 
Fine 


$2.00, $1.75, Boys’ School Shoes. 
tLadies’, $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.75, 
Best Dongola. 


as for Catalogue. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, 


Because we are the largest manufacturers of this 
grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their value 
by stamping the name and price on the bottom, which 
protect you against high prices and the middleman’s 
profits. Our shoes equal custom work in style, easy 
fitting and wearing qualities. We have them sold every- 
where at lower prices for the value given than any 
other make. Take no substitute. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we can. 
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POINTS ABOUT THE EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


and comfortable, a rare combination, 
ies the true hygienic principle of support from the shoulders. 
can be removed without ripping the garment. 
if made to order. 
w longer than any other waist (or corset) made. 
by physicians and teachers of calisthenics. 
dation is its enormous sale, constantly increasing. 
The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading merchants throughout the United States. ; 
For ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $3.00; Drab, $2.50; Black, $3.00; Ventilated, $2.50; Silk 
Pongee, $4.00. Misses, Wiite, $1.75. Children, White, 60 cts. Infants, White, 75 cts. Note.—The 
ladies’ $1.75 is not boned. Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, mailed free. Address, 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 551 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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For the Sick-Room, for the Nursery, 
For the Bath, for Steamer Traveling, 
For Railway Carriage, and for Yachting. 
FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 
$2.75 to $35, 


with Hood and Girdle complete. For Railway Car or Steamer Travel- 
ing they are a positive LUXURY and COMFORT. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 
NOYES BROS. 426 Washington St. Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 


You Will Find 





It’s All 


The Li 
“way ave | ( 1 The Loop. 


pure linen It's the little loops that create the luxurious 
surface of the STAR and CRESCENT Turk- 
ish Towels—the surface that dries your skin 
with a downy touch or gives it a ruddy 
Novelties in glow. It's these little loops that make the 


biatabees Luncheon and S. & C. Turkish Towels 


Table-Cloths, Dinner Sets. 
Nasicins and other bath accessories superior to 

A very large as- P ’ the best imported, and yet makes 
sortment of Bed Art Linens, se ne to maaee the price on a 
Linens, Blankets, : evel with ordinary towels. You 
Bed Spreads and Handkerchiefs. can prove this to your own 
Comfortables. satisfaction by asking for 

‘ . 2 them at the store or, we 

Our Fall Importations this year in- will send you a book 
clude an unusual number of attractive free that tells the 
novelties. whole story. 
ats 


It always gives us great pleasure to 
show goods to those who like even to CO., wo RES, 
Phila., 


look at handsome linens. = ot 4 


James McCutcheon & Co. | “Loops of oe 
14 West 23d St., New York. Luxury.” Trade Mark 


Corticelli Crochet Silk. 


The special features of this Silk are, Fast Colors and High 
Lustre. It is used not only for Crocheting, but for Knitting and 
Ya other kinds of Needlework. The brand Corticelli is a guarantee 
fof good quality wherever found. This reputation has been 
7 obtained by more than a half century’s experience in silk making. 
The wise buyer will consider this fact. Awarded the Gold Medal and 
Special Diploma of Honor at the California International 
Exposition, 1894. 
«Florence Home Needlework”? for 1894 is now ready. 
Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new designs; Knitting, Cro- 
; chet and Correct Colors for Flowers, embroidered with 
- Corticelli Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, go illustrations. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., FLORENCE, MASS. 











The Art Interchange | 


Is the oldest, handsomest, most progressive and 
reliable art and household 

monthly magazine 

(Established 1878). 


Every branch of Art Work and 
Home oration is thoroughly 
treated by expert workers and de- 
signers, and writers of standing. 


Each number is profusely illus- 
trated, and is accompanied with su- 
perb supplements of designs for all 
kinds of art work, and exquisite fac- 
similes of oil and water-color paintings by well-known American 
Artists. 


Ask your newsdealer to show you the latest number; price 35 
, with all supplements. Yearly subscription, $4.00. 


CARNATIONS—WATER COLOR. Size, 22x9% in. 


| OUR AUTUMN OFFER (Limited). 


To introduce the magazine intonew honies, and to give all readers 
of THe CENTuRY an opportunity to see for themselves what an in- 


| dispensable thing THz Art INTERCHANGE i smote we will send to any ad- 


dress b 
mail only One Dollar, 19 
‘ superb oil and water-color pictures, 
including the charming “STupy OF 
Carnations,” together with r2 large 
art work design supplements and 6 
ATTRACTIVE NUMBERS of 
Tue Art INTERCHANGE—all beauti- 
fully illustrated and full of most valu- 
able information on aft matters and 
practical suggestions in all branches 
of HOME DECORATION. The 
pictures ALONE, at catalogue prices, 
sell for $4.15. 
Price, ascents. For decorating your walls these 
| colored pictures will be found most suitable at a trifling outlay, and 
for copying they make admirable subjects. A few of the color 
studies included in this liberal offer are: “‘ Cupids’ Festival,”’ size, 
10x 35 in. ; Rocks at Narragansett Pier, 14 x 25 in. ; Chrysanthemum 
Frieze, 8x 34 in.; Trumpet Flower, ro x 16% in. 





SPECIAL OFFER (good for a short time only). 


1f you subscribe now for one year and remit $4.00 direct to - we will send you 


the privilege of remitting within two weeks only $3.00 for a full year’s subscription (cut out this coupon and send with your subscription). 


| all the studies and nos. contained in the foregoing generous offer, FREE, as a premium. Or, you may forward $1.00 for the offer, with 





Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent for 2c. stamp, 


( Mention Oct. 
‘94 CENTURY.) 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., New-York. 





OXES EXCLUSIVELY 


1080 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

OS Specialty: Old Music Boxes Repaired, 

} Improved, Guaranteed. Lowest prices 

NESS AND HEAD NOISES 

OVERCOME by Peck’s Pat. INVIS- 

IBLE tee gg Sens > sapere where 
uccessful 


+ HISC ISCOX, 
REE. 


USIC 
Gantschi 


DEA 


— Cee pares we Bes cool 





self-adjusting. Sold po 
853 Scout! Now: von ait or write for book of proofs 





Protected by 


BY THE SEA. sein 12 


HOME lands. Game, Oysters and Fish in abun- 
dance. Lemons, Oranges, Pineapples and 
all Sub-tropical Fruits and Flowers are to perfection. 
a ae Summer and Winter, oy fertile, Ly and 
y: nook in comparatively un- 
known that offers FLORI DA to cclens and to 
Winter visitors advantages not found elsewhere. Seekers after 
health, pleasure or profit should read our Booklet, sent free. 


THE LEMON BAY LAND CO., 1411 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 





The Koma 
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ADO. JOUNg 


T 
Price, 30c, a copy; $4.00 a year, including the extra Christmas number, 


Ladies’ Journal 


The best Journal for Ladies and Families. 
The Latest and Best Fashions; Profusely Illustrated. A New and Original Serial Story, 
“THE GRAY WOLEF’S DAUGHTER”; 
Besides numerous complete stories. 
HE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 


All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK. 





4 NEW NOVELS 


FOR 


1D Cents. 


All complete in the OCTOBER NUMBER of the FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all — and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW-YORK, 
& 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
Subecriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 
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ountain Pen 


Filled and cleaned 
by asimple movement 
of the hand. No “filler” needed. 
The ONLY automatic fountain pen. 
In material, finish, readiness, elegance 











8 
A, Barrel; B, Nozzle; C, Pen; D, Feed; E, Plunger; F, Rod. 


THE POST FOUNTAIN 


Mention Tue CeNnTuRY. 


of design, the peer of the best. 


Ask dealers or send to 


PEN CO., Olean, N. Y. 


For prices, agency, catalogue, etc. 
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ROS = ee" 
Thousands of Letters 
are sent through the mails, daily, written upon those 
most popular of all writing papers 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNKER HILL. 
If your stationer does not keep and will not get them 
Jor you, accept no substitutes, but send 4 cents 
for samples, representing over 250 styles, 
with full information how to obtain readily. 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 
Paper Merchants - Stationers - Engravers — Printers > 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST-= 





THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


co; GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 








: Restful Reading. 


Big or little books held in just the right 
place, at just the right angle—lying 
down or sitting up. Dictionary handy— 
4 don’t have to put down your book and 
) get up to look up meaning or pronunci- 
ation of aword. Racks for several other 
q books—place for the lamp—writing-table, 
<S.. too, if you like. A delightful companion 
2 forthe homeoroffice. Thousands in dail 
use. More testimonials than we can print. Full particulars in il- 
lustrated catalogue, sent free. Holders for Century Dictionary. 


i Holloway Reading Stand and Dictionary Holder, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
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USED FOR BINDING 


Shipman’s Patent Common Sense Binders, 


MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
EXPRESS BLANKS, 
RAILROAD BLANKS, 
INSURANCE BLANKS, 
LAW PAPERS, 
PAY ROLLS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Send for 
a list. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


SCHOOL BLANKS, 

CITY OR TOWN BLANKS, 
REAL ESTATE PAPERS, 
PRICE LISTS, 

ACCOUNT SALES, 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS, 
R. R. TARIFFS, Etc., Etc. 


14 Warren Street, 
New-York, 





This, word was written a John 99 Fountain 
re Holland “Jewel” pen. 
With this original Slit-feed pen 
delicate or heavy, long, unbroken 
curves or lines, and shading, can 
be made, owing to the perfect flow 
which this pen alone possesses. 
The John Holland Gold Pen Company, 


Makers and Patentees, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Complete pen and holder, guaranteed in every particular, sent to 
any address, charges prepaid, on receipt of Three ($3.00) Dollars. 


) Good, dit Ideal 


@ Better, tama Hovintxin, Pen 
Sig. Best, . a Claims your attention for these 


as we all know, are words used to . : ° 
express comparative degrees of merit. , Points of Excellence : 


GLOBE : 
BUSINESS 6 











The superiority of its 
New Holder, 
which is apparent at sight ; 
The reliability of its feed, 
which has been proven by ten 


years’ use; and 
The unsurpassed quality of 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


FURNITURE 


is free from such comparison for it 
. all ranks in the superlative degree. 
‘ Office Partitions, 
rg » ) Filing Cabinets, 
Bank Fixtures, ‘ 

Office Desks, its gold pens. 
are admired for their superiority of Try one. If it does not please 
workmanship and beauty of finish, .as you, return it and take back 

well as for their sterling qualities. ' your money. 

Illustrated and descriptive 
SR ae aes. Send for an illustrated price-list, 


he Gilobe Co. CINCINNATI. with Syeentals. 
Mention Century MaGazine. 


Eastern Branch. 42 Beaver St., N. Y. L. E. Waterman Co. 


New Sry te, Nos. 12 to 16. 
Otp Stv.e, Nos. 2 to 6 
WATER MAN'S IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


WATERMAN'S IDEAL 





(10,’94.) 157 Broadway, New-York. 





HIGH @LASS 


| WRITING 
a... PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of America. 
The M. & H. writing papers are unrivalled for purity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 


Samples free. W. H. HASBROUCK BY. DEALERS, & 538 Pearl Street, N. Y. City. 





The COMPTOMETER Performs 
All Arithmetical Problems 


Connected with accounting and scientific computation at 

a saving of sixty per cent. of time. It insures absolute 

accuracy and relieves all mental strain. Foots scattered 

items just as well asregular columns. Many, after trying 

one Comptometer, have purchased two, three and four. 
Potsdam Red Sandstone Co., Potsdam, N. Y., write: “‘ Tei is no exaggeration to 


say that the Comptometer enables one man to do the work of two.’ 
Messrs. Martin D. Steevers & Co., Board of Trade, Chicago, write: ‘‘The 


greatest assistance ever invented for the bookkeeper.” 
Pamphlet Free. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
52 to 56 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 
54 Franklin Street, 
New York. 





A Million in use. 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


Positively The Leading Pen. 


Mention THE CENTURY. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. 





Region, Ww, Pal ny Aen oy + gy Beet oo aoa 


TYPEWRITERS. At+Pric Sewing Haein Organ, Page Saf Fn 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ul. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half price. Shi i = 
where for examination. Exchanging a specialty. Mon’ 
ments, Fine condition. 





Amateur Photogra ers should ue PLATINOTYPE 
298 BROADWAY, paper. wie ic = with developen; mail, 25 cents. 
NEw YORK. ILLIS & CLEMENTS, 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The National Typewriter 
is " teveapective of price, the Best Writing Ma- 


Special Offer to Oct. CENTURY 


chine made,—trial proves it. Srccin! oer i eco” Bec. 
The National Typewriter Co., Twenty-third and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 











Alignment Perfect and Permanent. 
Interchangeable Type 
Shuttles. 


; HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
ACTUAL 61ZE, 403 E. 624 St., New York. 


REMINGTONS, = = = = $40.00 
Rea CALIGRAPHS, - = = = $25.00 
ed, HAMMONDS & } & YOST, = $30.00 


GEORGE A. HILL, MANACER-RENTALS $3.50 to $8.00 PER MONTE 
10 Barclay St., New York. plastic oo erg 


HAMMOND TYPE SHUTTLE. 








Ty pewriter 
Will outwear any 
other Typewriter 
made, two years to 
one. 

GET THE BEST. 

THE American Weirina Macuine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Catalogue and “ Caligraph Bulletin” will 
be sent on request. 





Printer. 


A new invention for duplicating copies of 
writings or drawings. Agents wanted. 
From one original on ordinary paper, 
with any pen, 100 copies can be made. 
50 copies of any type-written manuscript 
produced in 15 minutes. Circulars and 
samples on request. Simple, cheap, and 
effective. Indorsed by over 50,000 users. 


LAWTON & CO. § 2° Nesey Street, 


Oct. °94. 





The EdiSOn- 
Mimcograph 


Typewriter. 
It Lacks the Highest Speed,—but 


It is fast enough; 

It has steel type; 

It is simple to learn; 

It is easy to operate; 

It inks from a ribbon; 

It is strongly built; 

It has perfect alignment; 

It is a heavy manifolder; 

It produces a perfect stencil; 

It does the best Mimeograph work; 

It can be used for general typewriting; 

It is within the reach of all in price; 

It does as good work as the hundred 
dollar machines; 

It is guaranteed in every respect. 


No. 1—78 Characters, $22.00. 
No. 2—86 Characters, $25.00. 
No. 3—90 Characters, $25.00. 


Catalogue sent on application, 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia. 





Se 
OS 


LS tO! 
ave You Seen the No. 4 


The 1894 Model 


Does the most beautiful work. Has no superior, 
Is the easiest to keep in order. Wears the longest. 
Has ali the new improvements. Unlimited speed. 
Unexcelled for manifold work. Permanent alignment. 
Catalogue sent on application. 

Yost Writing Machine Company, 

61 Chambers St., New-York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 





THE DENSMORE, 


“<The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 








)Pocs age mean merit ? 


a i i i i i tt i i i i i i tn 


The Bar-Lock is not as old as some cther@ 
_ machines. Neither are the other machines as 
old as a steel pen, nor the steel pen as old as 
the quill. New things represent progress. G 


Lightest Touch, which Means Least F atigue. it ts the new automatic actions an the new 
With Fewer Parts than Others Attains More Ends. ean tale mee 
The Material and Workmanship Insure Durability. Full details of its automatic movements mailed free. 
Adopted by the United States War Department. 1 The Columbia Typewriter M’f'g Co. 


116th Street, Lenox and Fifth Avenues, 


Free: Descriptive Pamphlet contain- 
New-York. 


ing testimonials from leading concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER (0., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Improvement the order of the age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER C0. 


has just received from the U. S. War Department, Washington, 
an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever given for 
bigger by any government or corporation. 
his decision was based upon the many improvements and the 
superior mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other 
typewriters. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. Syracuse,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
(ee 293 & 295 B’way. Baltimore, Md., 11 East Baltimore St. 








# | Philadelphia, Pa., 335 Chestnut St. Buffalo, N. Y.,44 Niagara St. 

= | Chicago, Ill., 154 Monroe St. Rochester, N. Y.,407 Powers’ Block. 
Omaha, Neb., 1609% Farnam St. Detroit, Mich., 101 Griswold St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 166 Walnut St. merce Building. 

St. Louis, Mo., 208 N. 7th St. Boston, Mass., 25 School St. 
Denver, Colo., 1629 Champa St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


2 | Pittsburgh, Pa., 214 Wood St. St. Paul, Minn., Chamber of Com- 





Remington Typewriter. 


A DEVELOPMENT—NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 


Many Desirable Improvements 
Successfully incorporated into this new model. 
NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 


Adjustment of Cylinder. Securing greater permanence for the original alignment 
of the machine. 

Spacing Mechanism. Greatly improved. Lighter and quicker working parts, re- 
ducing wear, and increasing speed of the machine. 

Carriage. Lighter, stronger and of greater capacity, greatly promoting ease of operation, 
as well as improving quality of work. 


Ribbon Movement. Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto 
used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as well as greater con- 


venience to the operator. 
Touch. Uniform and easy beyond anything yet attained in any machine. 
Paper Feed. Dispenses with the rulber bands without losing their advantages. 
Envelope Holder and Paper Guides. Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, 
facilitating work with narrow paper or on envelopes. 
AND MANY OTHER USEFUL AND CONVENIENT DEVICES. 





Illustrated Catalogue and full description sent on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
































The Brakes 
are Off! 


The brakes are off—turn on the steam! The load 
is needed—start the team! Let factory’s shaft 
and furnace’s glow and salesman’s book and 
farmer’s hoe, show trade is once more on the go! 











The silver brake, the labor brake, and the 
tariff brake are off—let the business train start! 
There’s much lost time to be made up on the 
year’s run—push things! 

If you want other people to know that you 
are pushing, and what you are pushing, tell 
them through the newspapers. They will see it 
there. It will help you there. We will put it 
there, (whether little or much, near or far,) with 
economy and expedition. The experience and 
facilities of twenty-five years are ours, and we 








are, yours for better business. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 




















Newspaper Advertisipg Agents,§ 0 
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D CASUALTY 


OF NEW-YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 140-6 Broadway, N. Y. 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. This Company has been engaged in the several minor miscella- 
neous lines of insurance for nearly twenty years, and has built 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. up gradually and prudently the largest Casualty Insurance 
business in the hac me Its rie cg from premiums is 
’ nearly two and a millions of dollars. Its business is pro- 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. tected by assets of over two millions, including an unearned sl 
STEAM BOILER. mium reserve of one million two hundred thousand dollars 
——<—<—<——— and a special reserve against contingent claims of one-third of a 
PLATE GLASS million. It has paid four and a quarter millions to its 
; policy-holders for losses. Its constant effort is to give not only 
BURGLARY insurance indemnity, but prompt and effective inspection and 
ee adjusting service to its clients. 


DIRECTORS. 
Gro. S. Cor, H. A. Hurwsvt, J. G. McCuLLoucH, Joun L. RIKER, 
Wm. P. Drxon, W. G. Low, J. H. Mrtvarp, J. S. T. SrranaHan, 
A. B. HULL, J. RoGers Maxwe.it, TuHos. S. Moore, Gero. G. WILLIAMs, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President 











ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. 
Inquiries addressed to this office will receive prompt attention. 
AGENCIES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 


A MODEL COMMUNITY | INSURANCE 
a LORI DA amidst 25 clearlakes high, rolling pine lands, } 
; AT 





free from malaria, swamps and freezing. 
NO Race problem, because no ** Start Right, 
No Temperance Question —No Liquor. } Keep Right." 
500 Northern people; Church, School, P. O., Stores, etc.; 80 


homes and families located the past year ; 600 acres planted in Paige | 
PingEappLes, LEMONS, ORANGES, GRAPES, etc. 1000 tracts 
already sold; many resold at roo to 400 per ct. advance. $2 GAIL \ 
and upward per month accepted. Cheap Hotel Board, A 
cheap lumber, cheap transportation. Full information in our } 
Florida Homeseeker monthly, so cts. a year; sample free. { ¢ 

THE FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT -. ¥ : : 4 / 


Avon Park, Fla., or 99 Franklin St., 
sjelsqelsyolsy 


MUSIC GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO. Our cata- | [i 
9 Wi. HAYDEN Co. Boston, Mass. Box 1/36. | AM Usual Rates 

, ABRAHAMSON’S Death Safer BS: 000 
und, Aug., ’ »710,045.00. 

OOKKEEPING CHART *¢ Money Saved is aca Earned.” 


Or a Complete Course of Instructions in the Art of 

. Rare F Boo! aa o 7° boo phe = ws If you want to realize the meaning of this quotation in 
ully illus: g the Invoice , Sales sh Book, Com- i i jew i 

mission Sales Book ° r Consignment Book, Day Book, Journal and its fullest sense, take out a Life Insurance Policy in the 
edger. owing fo iow and when to enter transactions into 

these books. How to Journalize; how to post into the Ledger; 

bo oe heaped Seevenyte etc tap pec oy MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 

with outlines and exp! tions, showing how to go about the wo 

step by step, and finally how to make out a balance sheet, giving in LIFE AS SOCIATION. 

detail the condition of the business on the day of closing the books. 

Itis a complete manual of Double Entry Bookkeeping, which can be E, B. HARPER, President. 

mastered in a few hours without the aid ofateacher. Circulars free. Agents can find lucrative positions in every City, County and State 

CHAS, M. ABRAHAMSON, Principal and Founder | with this Associati Positions always open to competent men. 


ABR Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information 
AHAMSON BUSINESS COLLEGE at the Home Office, or by any of the Association's Gen’l A gents 


AND SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND 
Established 1880. 608 , CAMDEN, N. J. Home Office, Broadway, cor. Duane St., New-York. 


























VIA. THE BEAUTIFUL VALL YS OF 
IFTHE LEIGH, SCHU 


PHILADELPHIA PENNA 
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An Atlas of the 
Northwest. 


CONTAINS COMPLETE MAPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, MINNESOTA, 
THE TWO DAKOTAS, MONTANA, 
IDAHO, AND WASHINGTON, 

showing post offices to June 1, 1894, 
with every important geographical and 
topographical feature brought down to 
date, and printed in the highest style of 
the map-maker’s art. Interesting, de- 
scriptive, historical, and statistical infor- 
mation appears with each map. 


YOU NEED IT! 
Send 15 cents for postage to 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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For Infants and Children. 
Castoria promotes Digestion, and 


overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the child is rendered healthy and its 
sleep natural Castoria contains no 
Morphine or other narcotic property. 
“Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior to any — 


known to me H. A. ARCHER, M 
111 South Oxtora St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“For several years I have recommended 
your ‘Castoria,’ and shall always continue to 
do so, as it has ‘invariably 7 Pe beneficial 
results.” ED PARDEE, M. D., 

125th Street and 7h A Ave., New York City. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
its merits so well known that it seems a work 
of supererogation to endorse it. Few are the 
intelligent families who do not keep Castoria 


within easy reach.” 
CARLOS Maners D. D 
ow York City. 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 pte Street, N.Y. 
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_ } —SSEVeRy OUTFIT 
It tickles the Palate. | SHOULD INCLUDE A 
A Cheese Delicacy | SUPPLY OF THIS | 
f lity will be found in Ameri x 
Chm Monae Ghee, th ise sot, sich |} PERFE CTLY BLENDED 
Cheese, lled for lunch or di - Put + e . 
up is eral por yer ate It a eDUGY, ‘TOBA Co - 
worthy a place on the best tables. ; 
A miniature jar will be sent to any address A 2oz. trial package sent post-paid fot 25d, 
on receipt of 10 (ten) cents in stamps. Marburg Bros. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. & A 
; x 
Order Department 100. A Am erican Tobacco Co, Successor 


me 

















Baltimore Mad. 
_ —_ 
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The Missing Word ¢ 


Why is the best Shortening? 


Pshaw, but this is too easy. Everyone knows that 
the missing word is “Cottolene,” and that it is the best 
shortening, because unlike lard, it is made of pure veget- 
able oil and beef suet, and is wholesome and digestible. 


COTTOLENE 


is sold in three and five pound pails by all grocers. Refuse 
all substitutes. Genuine has ‘Trade Mark—Steer’s Head 
in Cotton Wreath—on every pail. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Wj} CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
eorret) MONTREAL, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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} When you need 


A Good Soup | } 


remember the brand 


Franco-American. 





Green Tartle, Terrapin,Chicken, Consom- 
mé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock 
Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gum- 
bo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Prin- 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, 
Pearl Tapioca, Clam Broth. 


Sample can of soup sent 
(postage prepaid) on receipt of 
14 cents. Don’t forget our Plum 
Pudding, sample can 14 cents. 





rt et rts 


Franco-American Food Co., 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 4 


24646 






































Fish Balls and Fish Cream are prepared by its use in 15 minutes. 

Requires no boiling or soaking, therefore creates mo odor. 

Ask your grocer for Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish— it is the 
original and only Shredded Codfish. 10 cents a package. 


eeee—__PREPARED BY 





J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 west st., x.y. 





A SUPERIOR “PICKED-UP” CODFISH. 








ONE 
POUND 
EQUALS 
TWO 
OF ANY 
OTHER 
KIND. 








| nh ane Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
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brown color. 


Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 
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sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 
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The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture. 


A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin St., New York. 
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what a good cup 
of chocolate is? 
7 If not, why not 
jy buy a cake of 
| Chocolat-Menier 
+ and prepare it 
| as follows? 


“TAKE one of the six 

sticks (in each half-pound 

Lipp Mi | package), break it into 

——- wu! smal and dissolve 

in three tablespoonfuls of water, over.a brisk fire; stir until 

completely dissolved, then add sufficient milk for two cups 

= — about five minutes. Water may be used in place 
mi 


Chocolat -Menier 


should be used exclusively; it 
Defies all honest Competition. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual SALES ExOcEED 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 








If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, Amer- 
ican Branch, No. 86 West 
Broadway, N. Y. City, or 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











OR MEN INS! 2 
TeRNAN CORTEZ 
MADE AT KEY-WeEST 

These Cigars are manufactured 
under the most favorable climatic 
conditions, and from the mildest 
blends of Havana tobaccos. If 
we paid the imported cigar tax, 
our brands would cost double the 
money. 

Send for samples and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO. 
KEY WEST. 


AICI GARS' 
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IN THY PURSE” 
BY USING OUR 


Extra Quality Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, 


Pure Fruit Jams and Jellies, 


‘¢Pound for Pound ’’ Preserves, 
‘*Blue Label’ Tomato Ketchup, _ 
Meat Delicacies. 


QUALITY CONSIDERED, THEY ARE THE 
CHEAPEST GOODS TO BUY. 


If your grocer cannot or will not sup- 
ply you, write us for catalo and 

ooklet, ‘‘ From Tree to Table.’’ 
They tell you of us and our business. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





DURKEE’ 
SPICES 


SAUCES 
EXTRACTS 


OF 
PERFECT PUR 
AND 
EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


——— ee 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





is obtained from the 


SPRUDEL SPRING 
by evaporation 


Ww 
APERIENT. , 
LAXATIVE, 


DIVRETIC. 

















Accelerates Absorption, 
Stimulates Nutrition, 
» Aids Digestion, 

~ DEWARE <5 Corre cts Acidity. 


OF = = 
7a \ Salt EISNER & MENDELSON Co, | 


SOLE AGENTS FORTHE U-S- _ 
152 FRANKLIN ST., NEW-YORK CITY. 


_——_—— 














For Weak Wotan 


There is no preparation in the world that 
strengthens weak mothers like Scott's 
Emulsion. It is beneficial in any form of 
emaciation or wasting, but it is especially 
helpful to mothers and nurses who are 
nursing babies. It gives them strength 
and also makes their milk rich with the 
kind of nourishment all babies need. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the essence of nourishment. It pre- 
vents excessive wasting. It possesses 
food properties which are essential to 
all babies and all growing children, and 
which in adults makes the system strong 
enough to cope successfully with Emaci- 
ation, Coughs, Colds, Weak Lungs, Bron- 
chitis, Loss of Flesh, Blood Diseases and 


Any Condition of Wasting. 


Re PURAAN BD ennwewennwnenwneen ew ewww 


Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret compound. Its formula is en- 
dorsed by all physicians. Babies and children love the taste of it. 


Send for a pamphlet-—FREE. 
Scott & Bowne, New York. Druggists sell it. 





94 Clevelands } 
* Baking Powder) 


avy 


Success has come to 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
because 


It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 


It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every tin. 


Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a heaping spoonful. 


It is always sure. No spoiled 
products to be thrown away. 


Bread and cake made with it 
keep their natural freshness and 
flavor. 


It is full weight and full strength 
until all used. 


CLEVELAND Baxinc PowpeEr Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 


Our cook book, containing 400 
receipts, covering the whole subject 
from soup to dessert, will be mailed 
free to any one sending us stamp 
and address. aS 


Op 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST 
EE Powe 
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Si O up ws a Sign of Civilization. 


Primitive peoples are little concerned about the nature 
of their food, or the manner in which it is served. With 


culture and refinement comes the desire to elaborate the 
menu, and devote more time and attention to the Jleasures 
of the table. 

The doctors tell us that it is not conducive to good 
digestion to begin a meal with solid food; but if a little hot 
bouillon or consommé is first taken, a free flow of gastric 
juice is promoted and the stomach is prepared for the reception 
and digestion of heavier food. Thus, we have scientific 
sanction for the custom, in civilized communities, of beginning 
dinner with soup, a habit which probably had its origin in 
the pleasure which the palate experiences from contact with 
warm liquids after a fast of some hours. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef is invaluable as a foundation 
or “stock” for all good soups. Its convenience and economy 
justify its wide popularity. 

A. little book of “Culinary Wrinkles” may be had, free, 
by sending your address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





FIGHTING IT OUT ON THIS 
LINE. 


‘“’Thrice is he armed that hath his 


quarrel just.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Our quarrel is that the finest varnish, 


though it costs a little more per gal- 


lon, will look enough better and last 


enough longer to make it decidedly the 


cheapest. 


MuRPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 






























































Doctors and other people like the Ivory Soap because of its sim- 
plicity. Being a pure natural soap it is not necessary to conceal 
its quality with strong perfume, coloring matter, or tar. 

Dr. James C. White, of Boston, Professor of Dermatology in 
Harvard University, says: 

“In selecting soaps for the toilet, those which are white and 
mostly free from scents should be chosen, for impure materials in 
their manufacture may be easily disguised by strong odors and 
colors. There is no positive virtue in Castile Soap as is so generally 
supposed, nor in carbolic, tar or other medicated soaps for ordinary 
purposes; the simpler the soap the better.” 


R. 4. CopyriGuT 1893, By Tue Procter & Gamate Co, 
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